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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF 
YOUR  LIFE 

By  DOUGLAS  LURTON 

This  book  aims  to  show  and  prove  that 
the  reader  need  not  be  a  "brain"  (in  the 
movie  sense)  to  make  the  most  of  his  life. 
It  gives  him  ways  and  means  of  using  to  the 
utmost  what  talents  and  opportunities  he  now 
has.  The  book  offers  scores  of  real  life  inci- 
dents to  show  personality  in  action  and  to 
break  down  theories  into  practical,  workable 
pointers  and  formulas  that  anyone  can  use  if 
he  wants  to.  This  breaking  down  from  theory 
into  practice  is  done  by  a  practical  man  who 
has  seen  it  done  by  others  and  has  practiced 
it  himself  and  knows  that  it  works,  why  it 
works  and  how  it  works. 

When  the  author  writes  about  how  to 
develop  creative  imagination  he  is  writing 
from  his  experience  of  25  years  with  people 
who  thrive  on  their  creative  imaginations. 

When  he  writes  about  how  to  make  a 
plan,  test  it,  and  make  it  work,  he  has  boiled 
down  the  essentials  that  he  has  personally 
used  as  the  basis  for  his  planning  in  making 
several  successful  enterprises  work. 

If  you  would  make  the  most  of  your  life 
you  have  to  know  what  you  want,  and  what 
you  have,  and  go  after  what  you  want  with 
all  you  have  to  offer.  Lurton  makes  this  a  real 
adventure,  and  points  the  way  to  an  appraisal 
and  practical  application  of  your  ambition, 
initiative,  originality,  perseverance,  enthu- 
siasm and  other  personality  factors.  He  em- 
phasizes and  makes  vivid  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  achievement  is  based  in 
any  walk  of  life,  so  that  you  may  learn  to 
draw  more  fully  on  your  capabilities. 
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TO 

WILFRED  FUNK 


INTRODUCTION 

Why  didn^t  someone  tell  me  these  things? 

What's  he  got  that  I  haven't— and  how  can  I  get  some 
of  it? 

How  often  have  you  heard  or  voiced  these  questions  or 
puzzled  over  them  in  your  mind?  This  is  a  book  that  an- 
swers these  questions  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  not  until  we 
understand  and  apply  the  answers  that  we  avert  stumbling, 
blundering,  wasted  years  in  learning  the  hard  way  how  to 
make  the  most  of  life. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions posed  above  by  presenting  some  of  the  newest  and 
most  impressive  scientific  revelations  pertaining  to  human 
relations.  These  scientific  findings  prompt  a  reappraisal 
of  the  obvious  and  are  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  an 
adventure  in  understanding  that  leads  directly  to  the  at- 
tainment of  a  more  successful  and  well-rounded  life. 

It  is  our  intent  to  emphasize  and  make  vivid  some  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  achievement  is  based  in  any 
walk  of  life,  so  that  the  reader  may  learn  to  draw  more 
fully  on  the  capabilities  that  are  already  within  his  grasp 
in  order  to  attain  the  fine  things  he  wants  to  be  and  to 
possess. 

The  importance  of  the  obvious  was  harped  upon  by 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  because,  as  he  believed,  "if  all 
the  folks  in  the  United  States  would  do  the  few  simple 
things  they  know  they  ought  to  do,  most  of  our  big  prob- 
lems would  take  care  of  themselves."    Mr.  Coolidge  was 
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overlooking  the  contention  of  Albert  Edward  Wiggam 
that  we  learn  little  by  experience.  True,  we  learn  by  ex- 
perience that  a  hand  placed  in  fire  will  be  burned.  A  few 
other  simple  things  are  learned  by  "experience,"  but  mostly 
we  practice  our  own  old  mistakes  and  adopt  and  practice 
the  mistakes  of  our  forefathers.  That  is  why  the  world 
continues  to  have  the  same  old  troubles  throughout  the 
centuries  and  that  is  why  individuals  have  the  same  old  un- 
solved problems. 

We  haven't  learned  by  experience  how  to  avert  wars. 
We  didn't  learn  in  thousands  of  years  how  to  lay  bricks  an 
easy  way!  Dr.  Frank  Gilbreth  saw  men  laying  bricks  in 
much  the  same  way  bricks  had  been  laid  in  Biblical  times. 
By  scientific  analysis  of  their  movements  he  taught  them 
in  a  few  hours  to  lay  five  times  as  many  bricks  as  ever 
before,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  much  less  effort.  They 
learned  more  in  a  few  hours  through  application  of  scien- 
tific findings  than  experience  had  taught  one  hundred  gen- 
erations of  bricklayers! 

Even  professional  teachers  don't  learn  by  experience!  A 
scientific  study  of  teachers  was  conducted  for  Rvt  years 
through  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  found  that 
teachers  with  ten  or  twenty  years  of  experience  were  no 
better  than  those  with  two  or  three  years  of  experience. 
Only  those  teachers  who  repeatedly  went  back  to  college 
to  learn  new  techniques  developed  by  critical  analysis  of 
the  combined  experience  of  all  teachers  and  to  link  this 
with  advances  made  in  scientific  knowledge  became  better 
teachers. 

This  book  presents  scientific  proof  that  personality  qual- 
ities within  the  reach  of  all  of  you  are  more  important  to 
making  the  most  of  your  life  than  your  basic  technical 
skills.  It  is  fortunate  for  all  of  us  that  happiness  and  suc- 
cess and  the  richer  things  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  through 
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some  magic  formula  or  skillful  legerdemain  but  through 
the  simple  understanding  and  application  of  a  number  of 
fundamental  principles  of  human  relations  that  have 
worked  in  the  past,  and  do  work  today,  steadfastly  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  desirable  goals. 

Some  of  these  principles  are  so  simple  in  their  statement 
and  application  that  we  have  become  careless  in  their  use. 
During  many  years  as  the  executive  of  large  staffs  of  men 
and  women  it  has  been  the  author's  privilege  to  associate 
with  many  of  the  world's  foremost  business  executives, 
professional  men  and  women,  and  the  most  eminent  of  per- 
sonnel specialists,  psychologists,  and  psychiatrists.  He 
has  been  familiar  with  the  theories— now  established  as 
scientific  facts— and  has  seen  those  theories  in  actual  prac- 
tice on  many  firing  lines.  He  has  seen  many  individuals 
soar  to  success,  others  step  up  one  or  two  rungs  on  the  lad- 
der of  life  and  stop  in  bewilderment,  others  sink  into  phys- 
ical and  spiritual  gutters,  all  through  the  use  or  abuse  or 
ignoring  of  these  principles.  He  has  personally  inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  successful  men  and  women  in  many 
lines  of  endeavor  and  has  studied  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  persons  of  outstanding  achievement  without  finding 
anything  at  all  mysterious  in  the  qualities  that  built  their 
success.  Nearly  all  the  elements  that  have  gone  into  the 
success  of  great  men  and  women  are  within  the  grasp  of 
the  ordinary  individual  if  he  will  but  recognize  and  use 
these  guides  in  his  everyday  life. 
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Chapter  One 

YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  BRILLIANT 

YOU  don't  have  to  be  brilliant  to  make  a  greater  suc- 
cess of  your  life.  Anyone  bom  with  at  least  aver- 
age brain  power  can  improve  his  trade,  business,  or  profes- 
sional status.  As  a  bonus  he  can  greatly  enhance  his  joy 
of  living.  There  is  no  magic  formula  involved.  All  he 
must  do  is  practice  a  modest  amount  of  so-called  "com- 
mon sense." 

There  is  scientific  proof  that  your  personality  qualities 
are  twice  as  important  as  your  basic  technical  skills  in  get- 
ting your  job  and  in  holding  your  job.  Additional  sound 
studies  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  same  personality  traits 
are  more  important  than  basic  skills  in  winning  advance- 
ment. 

You  are  stuck  with  the  brains  you  were  born  v^dth. 
Your  mental  capacity  was  established  by  your  ancestors. 
What  you  can  do  is  to  make  the  most  of  that  innate  men- 
tal capacity.  But  your  personality  qualities  are  of  your 
own  making.  You  acquired  them  and  you  can  change 
them  at  will.  The  power  to  achieve  a  greater  success  in 
life,  therefore,  is  definitely  within  your  own  control. 

Employers  usually  place  great  emphasis  on  their  require- 
ments of  personality  in  selecting  men  and  women  for  em- 
ployment or  advancement  because  faulty  personalities 
have  drastically  bad  effects  on  successful  work  in  office, 
profession,  or  factory.  One  national  survey  of  job  pros- 
pects for  nearly  half  a  million  college  graduates  found  that 
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personality  qualities  were  named  first  in  the  requirements 
of  employers  more  times  than  all  other  qualifications  com- 
bined. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity became  curious  about  the  reasons  for  the  discharge 
of  more  than  4,300  men  from  a  variety  of  establishments. 
It  was  found  that  two  men  were  fired  for  faulty  personal- 
ity traits  for  every  one  discharged  for  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  or  lack  of  skill  in  the  performance  of  his  work. 

More  of  these  men  were  fired  for  failure  to  cooperate, 
unreliability,  absence  from  work  for  reasons  other  than 
illness,  and  downright  laziness  than  for  lack  of  skill.  The 
others  were  discharged  for  troublemaking,  drinking,  viola- 
tion of  rules,  carelessness,  disagreeableness,  misconduct, 
dishonesty,  loafing,  dissatisfaction,  and  habitual  tardiness. 
There  is  not  an  item  on  the  list  beyond  the  control  of  any 
ordinary  individual. 

From  the  records  of  75  companies  H.  Chandler  Hunt, 
Connecticut  educator,  learned  why  approximately  4,000 
employees  were  separated  from  their  pay  checks  in  one 
year.  Only  400  were  discharged  for  lack  of  specific  skills 
in  shorthand,  typewriting,  English,  dictaphone  work,  arith- 
metic, machine  operation,  bookkeeping,  spelHng,  and  pen- 
manship. The  remainder,  about  3,600,  were  discharged 
for  controllable  personality  traits. 

More  than  400  were  discharged  for  sheer  carelessness. 

More  than  400  were  fired  for  failure  to  cooperate. 

More  than  400  were  let  out  for  plain  laziness. 

The  other  causes  for  failure  included  absences  other  than 
those  involving  illness,  dishonesty,  attention  to  things 
other  than  office  work  during  office  hours,  lack  of  initia- 
tive, lack  of  ambition,  tardiness,  lack  of  loyalty,  lack  of 
courtesy,  insufficient  care  of  or  improper  clothing,  self- 
satisfaction,  unadaptability. 
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Mr.  Hunt  found  that  the  same  personahty  deficiencies 
were  more  than  three  times  as  important  as  the  lack  of 
skills  mentioned  above  in  preventing  advancement.  He 
reported  lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  ambition,  carelessness, 
noncooperation,  and  laziness  as  the  Rve  faults  most  com- 
mon in  preventing  office  workers  from   getting  ahead. 

The  Carnegie  Institute,  after  analyzing  the  records  of 
10,000  persons,  reported  that  15  per  cent  of  success  is  due 
to  technical  training  and  85  per  cent  to  these  personality 
qualities:  attitude,  thoroughness,  observation,  creative 
imagination,  decision,  adaptability,  leadership,  organizing 
ability,  expression,  knowledge.  But  those  qualities  are  not 
only  desirable  in  offices;  they  are  known  to  be  essential 
in  the  lives  of  successful  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

Even  in  engineering,  where  basic  skill  and  accuracy 
would  seem  to  be  of  greatest  importance  and  personality 
qualities  of  lesser  value,  it  is  found  that  the  same  under- 
lying principle  holds  true.  Personality  and  intelligence 
ratings  of  a  group  of  graduates  from  the  school  of  en- 
gineering at  Purdue  University  were  carefully  analyzed. 
For  SYi  years  the  Purdue  engineers  of  highest  intelligence 
labored  in  their  field  and  achieved  an  average  annual  salary 
of  $2,628.  During  the  same  period  the  engineers  with  the 
lowest  intelligence  in  the  group,  the  ones  who  just  barely 
achieved  graduation,  attained  an  average  salary  of  $2,478. 
This  reveals  a  bonus  of  $150  per  annum  for  high  brain 
power. 

But  personality  also  went  to  work,  and  after  SYi  years 
the  engineers  with  highest  personality  ratings  were  earn- 
ing average  salaries  of  $3,000  a  year  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  $2,058  per  year  for  the  engineers  with  lowest 
personality  gradings.  This  established  a  bonus  of  $942 
per  annum  for  high  personality  qualities. 
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Highest  intelligence  compared  to  lowest  won  a  lead  of 
$150  per  year. 

Highest  personality  compared  to  lowest  won  a  lead  of 
$942  per  year. 

Highest  personality  won  more  than  six  times  as  large 
a  bonus  as  highest  intelligence. 

The  specific  traits  involved  in  the  Pm-due  study  vary 
somewhat  from  the  qualities  involved  in  other  surveys, 
but  the  basic  requirements  are  similar:  enthusiasm,  tact, 
self-reliance,  memory,  aggressiveness,  accuracy,  coopera- 
tion, reliability,  sincerity,  industry,  originality,  sympathy, 
social  interest,  neatness,  and  appreciation  of  humor. 

Obviously,  earnings  are  not  a  complete  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Income  is,  however,  one  very  definite  measure  of 
worth  and  adftiittedly  a  desirable  result,  and,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  very  personality  qualities  that  make 
for  success  in  business  or  profession  are  the  very  same 
qualities  that  enrich  life  as  a  whole,  these  findings  acquire 
greater  significance. 

Further  proof  that  intellectual  brilliance  is  not  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  securing  of  employment  was 
recently  brought  out  by  Professor  Frank  S.  Endicott,  di- 
rector of  placement  at  Northwestern  University.  Profes- 
sor Endicott  secured  the  cooperation  of  personnel  and 
employment  officers  of  seventy  of  the  nation's  largest  cor- 
porations engaged  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  re- 
tailing, and  finance.  These  companies  employ  more  than 
8,000  college  graduates  each  year. 

The  professor  in  analyzing  the  factors  relating  to  em- 
ployability  in  these  great  organizations  found  that  one- 
third  of  the  responses  of  the  employers  indicated  that  high 
marks  were  considered  to  be  of  uncertain  or  doubtful 
value.  Only  20  per  cent  indicated  that  high  marks  were 
essential,  and  this  was  especially  for  research  and  technical 
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positions.  One  of  the  large  corporations,  where  depart- 
mental managers  met  to  consider  the  questions  asked  by- 
Professor  Endicott,  reported:  "We  give  no  preference  to 
high  marks  alone!  We  prefer  students  who  are  all-round 
individuals,  have  attained  maturity,  possess  working  ex- 
perience, and  have  adapted  themselves  to  practical  situa- 
tions in  industry." 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  employers  responding  placed  a 
greater  importance  on  personal  and  social  qualities  than  on 
high  marks.  Ninety  per  cent  expressed  the  belief  that  par- 
ticipation in  campus  activities,  athletics,  and  social  organi- 
zations—the activities  where  good  personality  traits  are  so 
often  developed— provides  especially  desirable  experience. 

When  Professor  Endicott  asked  the  seventy  corporations 
to  list  specific  personality  characteristics  that  were  consid- 
ered essential  in  the  selection  of  personnel,  he  found  that 
ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  to  meet  and  talk  with 
them  easily  led  all  the  rest.  Here  are  the  chief  personality 
characteristics  listed  in  order  of  frequency  of  mention: 

49— Ability  to  get  along  with  people  and  to  work  co- 
operatively with  others. 

35— Ability  to  meet  and  talk  to  people  easily. 

32— Attractive  appearance,  neatness,  and  good  grooming. 

17— General  alertness. 

1 5— Dependability. 

15— Industry,  energy,  drive,  and  enthusiasm. 

13— Initiative  and  originality. 
9— Sense  of  humor. 
9— Confidence  and  self-assurance. 
7— Good  manners  and  courtesy. 

A  representative  response  to  Professor  Endicott's  ques- 
tion on  the  value  of  personality  qualities  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  brilliance  as  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  personality  traits.     ''Our  emphasis  seems  to  be  on 
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such  things  as  tact,  appreciation,  mental  integrity,  etc. 
IntelHgence,  of  course,  cuts  across  the  board  on  all  these 
attributes.  There  is  little  use  struggling  along  avith  a  per- 
son ivho  is  unable  to  get  along  "with  his  felloe  ^workers. 
Regardless  of  technical  ability,  they  are  ineffective  and 
cause  too  much  ivreckagey 

When  James  Rowland  Angell  was  president  of  Yale 
University,  he  recognized  personality  as  an  essential  ob- 
jective of  education.  At  that  time  Yale  accepted  150 
freshmen  each  year  and  had  1,800  applicants  from  which 
to  select  them.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  applicants  were 
able  to  meet  the  intellectual  requirements  for  admission, 
and  in  making  the  final  selection  of  the  150  to  be  admitted 
personality  was  rated  first  in  importance. 

The  studies  of  university  psychologists  are  supported 
by  analyses  of  reports  of  personnel  specialists  and  execu- 
tives who  have  hired  and  fired  or  promoted  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  office,  field,  and  factory.  The 
findings  all  agree  that  intellectual  mediocrity  coupled  with 
good  personality  can  achieve  far  more  than  intellectual 
superiority  can  ever  attain  without  it. 

Even  when  life  or  death  is  at  stake,  personality  may  be 
the  deciding  factor.  Dr.  Terry  M.  Townsend,  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  informs 
us  that  personality  should  be  the  least  important  rather 
than  the  ?nost  important  consideration  in  choosing  a  doc- 
tor, although  there  is  no  question  that  a  patient  is  better 
off  with  a  doctor  he  likes  than  with  one  he  dislikes,  other 
things  being  equal. 

"The  trouble  has  been,  in  most  instances  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  doctors,"  says  Dr.  Townsend,  "that  personality 
was  the  first  and  only  matter  considered  by  the  patient  in 
making  his  choice.  Attractive  personality  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  ability.    In  fact,  the  charlatan  and 
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quack  possess  to  a  high  degree  the  ability  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. .  .  .  They  are  good  talkers,  convincing  listeners, 
and  sell  themselves  effectively  by  an  assertion  of  capacities 
which  they  do  not  possess." 

Speaking  of  the  competent,  honest  physician  who  also 
has  a  pleasing  personality.  Dr.  Townsend  said,  "You  will 
be  more  inclined  to  take  his  advice,  if  you  like  him;  you 
will  have  fewer  doubts  of  his  ability  and  honesty,  if  you 
like  him;  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  confront  his  bill  for 
services,  and  to  pay  it,  if  you  like  him,  than  if  you  do 
not." 

United  States  Army  mental  tests  administered  when 
thousands  of  doctors  were  being  taken  into  the  service  for 
war  emergencies  disclosed  that  income  and  intellectuality 
of  doctors  had  virtually  no  correlation.  The  Army  exam- 
iners had  the  records  on  these  medics  but  found  that  the 
doctor  with  a  pleasing  manner  inspired  hope  and  confi- 
dence and  had  as  good  a  chance  to  secure  large  fees  as  the 
doctor  of  exceptional  intellectual  power. 

Grant,  if  you  like,  that  your  basic  skill  is  limited  by  in- 
nate capacity  and  training;  you  can  still  make  forward 
strides  by  being  honest  in  a  consideration  of  your  personal- 
ity qualities  and  strengthening  any  weak  points  revealed. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  personality  traits  that  is  not  sub- 
ject to  improvement  by  the  individual.  You  can  largely 
determine  for  yourself  just  how  much  improvement  you 
want  to  make. 


The  Ten  Basic  Personality  Qualifications 

Taking  honesty,  cleanliness,  and  health  for  granted,  an 
analysis  of  the  personality  qualities  that  work  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  individual  simmers  down  to  ten  basic  qualifi- 
cations. 
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1.  Cooperation.  Do  you  consistently  and  cheerfully 
adapt  yourself  to  prevailing  circumstances  and  work 
smoothly  with  other  people? 

2.  Ambition.  Have  you  a  yearning  to  improve  yourself 
and  your  work,  to  decide  on  a  desirable  goal,  and  to  make 
necessary  decisions,  and  do  you  steadily  seek  to  quench  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge? 

3.  Initiative.  Are  you  a  self-starter,  or  do  you  wait  to 
be  led  beyond  your  routines? 

4.  Originality.  Have  you  a  creative  imagination  and 
are  you  steadily  trying  to  develop  and  perform  your  work 
in  a  better  way? 

5.  Perseverance.  Do  you  tackle  your  problems  with 
dogged  determination  and  steadfastness,  overcoming  hand- 
icaps and  carrying  through  to  your  objectives? 

6.  Reliability.  Have  you  a  good  memory  and  can  you 
be  depended  upon  to  go  ahead  to  do  sound  work  with  a 
minimum  of  supervision? 

7.  Enthusiasm.  Do  you  engage  your  problems  of  life 
and  work  with  a  cheerful,  eager,  zestful  attitude  of  mind? 

8.  Persuasion.  Are  you  adroitly  persuasive  and  have 
you  developed  your  vocabulary  so  that  you  can  express 
yourself  clearly  and  forcefully  in  influencing  others? 

9.  Consideration.  Are  you  actively  friendly,  sympa- 
thetic, tactful,  considerate,  understanding  in  your  relations 
with  other  people? 

10.  Character.  Do  you  live  by  a  code  of  sincerity,  in- 
tegrity, and  faith? 

Almost  without  exception  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
failing  in  job  or  profession  can  find  the  reasons  for  failure 
in  a  searching  self-examination  of  the  personality  qualities 
dealt  with  in  this  chapter  and  elsewhere  in  this  book.  The 
chief  difficulty  will  arise  in  making  an  honest  appraisal. 
We  are  all  too  prone  to  give  ourselves  a  vote  of  confidence 
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on  habits  and  manners  and  attitudes  acquired  many  years 
ago  and  never  reexamined.  If  the  record  doesn't  support 
that  vote  the  answer  is  in  these  pages.  It  is  because  so 
many  personality  quaUties  are  so  intensely  intimate  that 
our  employers,  friends,  family,  and  other  associates  refrain 
from  pointing  out  weaknesses. 

The  man  or  woman  stopped  in  a  lifework  is  assured  on 
sound  authority  that  a  good  personality  is  vital  to  success. 
Without  good  personality  one  fails  to  attain  the  position, 
employment,  neighborhood,  and  group  of  friends  and  as- 
sociates that  he  desires  within  his  heart. 


Chapter  Two 

USE  WHAT  YOU  NOW  HAVE 

NO  MATTER  who  you  are,  what  you  are,  or  what 
your  past  record  may  be,  if  you  will  make  more 
effective  use  of  what  you  already  have,  you  will  achieve 
greater  success  than  you  now  believe  to  be  possible. 

If  you  possessed  a  valuable  piece  of  real  property  and 
through  the  years  neglected  to  keep  it  up  to  its  fullest  rev- 
enue and  enjoyment-producing  possibilities  you  would 
consider  yourself  zany.  You  have  a  more  valuable  prop- 
erty within  yourself.  Have  you  considered  how  moderni- 
zation would  enhance  its  income-producing  possibilities 
and  its  sheer  livability?  Have  you  been  satisfied  that  the 
original  high-school  or  college  veneer  would  stand  weath- 
ering without  renewing?  Without  deceiving  either  your- 
self or  the  boss,  are  you  really  using  to  best  advantage 
what  you  already  have? 

"Many  of  us  never  know  our  possible  achievements  be- 
cause we  have  never  warmed  up,"  according  to  Walter 
Dill  Scott,  noted  psychologist  and  president  emeritus  of 
Northwestern  University.  "It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  average  man  could,  with  no  injury  to  his  health,  in- 
crease his  efficiency  50  per  cent." 

Let  us  call  as  witness  Dr.  William  James,  the  eminent 
Harvard  professor  of  medicine,  psychology,  and  philoso- 
phy who,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  man,  knew  what 
makes  us  tick:  "Compared  to  what  we  ought  to  be,  we 
are  only  half  awake.    We  are  making  use  of  only  a  small 
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part  of  our  physical  and  mental  resources.  Stating  the 
thing  broadly,  the  human  individual  thus  lives  far  within 
his  limits.  He  possesses  powers  of  various  sorts  which  he 
habitually  fails  to  use." 

Dr.  James  wasn't  talking  about  the  other  fellow— some- 
one way  off  in  Timbuctoo.  He  was  talking  about  you 
and  me.  He  was  not  preaching  an  every-man-a-king  phi- 
losophy or  maintaining  that  every  one  of  us  can  make  a 
great  fortune.  He  was,  however,  charging  that  we  don't 
make  the  fullest  use  of  what  is  already  ours  and  that  con- 
sequently we  are  ourselves  to  blame  for  much  of  our 
failure. 

Many  a  man  lies  sleepless  at  night  trying  to  conjure  up 
a  million-dollar  success.  He  won't  be  satisfied  with  less 
than  perfection,  and  because  that  is  so  far  away  he  gives 
up,  plugs  along,  and  hopes  for  a  raise  next  year. 

He  would  do  well  to  consider  Longfellow's  lines: 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

No  one  becomes  efficient  or  learned  in  one  fell  swoop. 
It  is  step  by  step  that  anyone  climbs.  Every  business  has 
men  and  women  in  jobs  classified  for  a  set  wage  for  cer- 
tain work.  Two,  three,  or  four  years  at  such  a  job  isn't 
going  to  make  progress;  but  a  little  part  of  a  big  success 
is  always  waiting  for  the  man  or  woman  who  steps  out 
just  a  little  way  ahead  of  the  job. 

It  takes  just  a  little  more  than  the  ordinary  to  move  out 
ahead  of  the  herd.  Men  and  women  do  not  achieve  suc- 
cess by  being  tavice  as  good  as  the  other  fellow.  It  is  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  who  won't  even  try  to  use  what 
they  now  have  that  the  world  is  run  to  the  pace  of  the  lag- 
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gards  so  that  they  too  may  survive.  The  very  moment  in 
which  a  man  adds  just  a  Httle  plus  value  to  what  he  had 
before  he  moves  ahead  of  the  mob. 

Any  outstanding  business  executive  will  agree  that  most 
of  the  men  and  women  who  advance  in  his  organization 
were  just  normal  folk  with  no  extraordinary  abihty  except 
this:  they  put  a  little  more  stuff  on  the  ball  than  the  other 
fellow.    Not  genius— just  a  little  more  on  the  ball! 

The  difference  between  a  10-second  man  and  a  10.1  run- 
ner is  only  about  three  feet. 

The  most  base  hits  ever  made  by  any  club  in  any  one 
season— the  all-time  high  by  the  Philadelphia  Nationals  in 
1930— was  1,783  hits.  The  lowest  all-time  mark  was  set 
by  Brooklyn  in  1908,  when  they  made  1,044  hits.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  batting  rec- 
ords is  only  about  4^/4  hits  per  game. 

In  any  season  the  difference  between  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  fielding  averages  in  any  league  will  be  less  than 
1  error  in  120  chances. 

Ace  followers  of  athletes  report  that  there  isn't  enough 
difference  between  average  athletes  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  lowest  ranking  one  to  win  occasionally,  at  least,  by 
putting  a  little  extra  drive  behind  his  effort. 

Hugh  Fullerton  recalls  the  day  when  Jesse  Owens,  the 
Ohio  State  Negro  runner  and  jumper,  broke  the  world's 
broad- jump  record.  Owens  was  weary.  He  was  running 
and  jumping  in  three  events.  Some  broad  jumper  topped 
his  performance,  and  Owens,  who  was  sitting  down  watch- 
ing, sighed  and  said,  *'I  gotta  jump  further."  So  he  put  on 
the  pressure  and  broke  the  world's  record. 

In  the  big  events,  in  the  bush  leagues,  and  on  sand  lots, 
in  the  little  school  track  events,  in  big  business  and  small, 
and  in  professional  life  everywhere,  the  obvious  rule  ap- 
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plies:  it  is  the  person  with  just  a  little  more  delivery  who 
stands  out. 

Plainly  you  "gotta  jump  further"— if  only  an  inch! 

Andrew  Carnegie  applied  the  value  of  margins  to  busi- 
ness life  when  he  declared,  "The  average  person  puts  25 
per  cent  of  his  energy  and  ability  into  his  work.  The 
world  takes  off  its  hat  to  those  who  put  in  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  their  capacity,  and  stands  on  its  head  for  those 
few-and-far-between  souls  who  devote  100  per  cent." 

Eight  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  has  become  a 
standard,  but  in  the  study  of  thousands  of  successful  lives 
and  ventures  I  have  not  found  one  who  became  even  mod- 
estly successful  on  the  eight-hour  basis.  When  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  was  nearly  eighty,  he 
was  working  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

You  may  see  Mr.  Big  leading  the  life  of  Riley.  But,  un- 
less he  was  fortunate  enough  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  some- 
one else's  labors,  if  you  dig  back  you  will  find  the  years 
when  the  days  weren't  long  enough  for  all  he  wanted  to 
do  in  the  way  of  using  what  he  had.  Follow  Mr.  Big 
through  his  year  and  you  will  find  that  keeping  up  to 
Riley  includes  many  hours  not  on  the  surface  schedule. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  laws  don't  require  the  execu- 
tive to  drop  the  pick  when  the  whistle  blows?  Did  you 
ever  notice  the  lights  in  the  executive  offices  or  home  study 
late  at  night? 

Charles  M.  Schwab  declared  that  virtually  every  man 
who  rose  to  power  in  the  great  Bethlehem  Steel  Works 
started  at  the  bottom  and  made  his  way  up  by  simply  using 
head  and  heart  and  hands  more  generously  and  better  than 
the  other  men. 

When  Frederick  H.  Ecker  was  a  junior  clerk,  he  de- 
cided that  he  had  to  learn  the  facts  most  important  to  the 
business  he  was  in  if  he  wanted  to  get  ahead.    He  used 
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his  office  time  and  spare  time  to  determine  those  facts  and 
apply  them  to  his  work.  He  decided  that  he  must  always 
do  more  than  was  expected.  Among  other  things  he  stud- 
ied law  in  his  spare  hours;  studied  his  small  jobs  and  did 
them  a  little  better;  delivered  more  than  his  superiors  de- 
manded of  him.  He  did  rather  well.  He  rose  to  become 
chairman  of  the  largest  insurance  company  in  the  world. 

K.  T.  Keller  of  Chrysler  Motors  maintains  that  "any 
man  who  does  unusually  good  work  and  keeps  doing  it" 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  recognized  and  rewarded  for  his 
efforts.  Note  that  Mr.  Keller  says  unusually  good  work- 
not  just  routine  handling  of  routine  jobs  but  unusually 
good  handling  of  those  jobs. 

The  late  Dan  Willard  was  "just  ordinary  folks."  He 
was  bom  on  a  Vermont  farm  and  did  farm  chores  while 
he  dreamed  of  becoming  a  doctor,  but  dollars  were  few 
and  he  felt  himself  lucky  to  go  to  an  agricultural  school 
for  a  training  that  cost  so  much  less  than  medicine.  He 
studied  so  hard  that  his  eyes  gave  out  and  he  had  to  go 
back  to  the  farm. 

Watching  the  trains  fly  by  on  tracks  across  the  farm, 
he  decided  he  would  like  to  be  a  railroad  man.  He  got  a 
job  as  a  section  hand.  Dan  Willard  swung  a  pick  and 
shovel  for  ten  hours  daily  at  nine  cents  an  hour  and  didn't 
have  much  time  to  feel  sorry  for  himself  or  curse  the  times 
and  Wall  Street.  He  used  his  head  and  determined  on  one 
thing  that  proved  to  be  the  real  turning  point  in  his  life— 
that  he  must  do  a  little  bit  more  than  he  was  paid  to  do. 

The  section  boss  wasn't  good  at  figures,  so  Dan  Willard, 
after  doing  his  ten-hour  trick  for  ninety  cents,  worked 
nights  to  keep  the  records  straight.  The  section  boss 
thought  of  Willard  when  a  man  on  another  road  had  an 
opening  for  a  young  man.  Although  the  section  boss 
didn't  want  to  have  to  do  his  figuring  without  help,  he  re- 
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paid  Willard  for  his  overtime  work  by  recommending  him 
for  the  job.  That  started  Willard  on  his  way,  and  ever 
after  Willard  kept  busy  doing  more  than  he  was  paid  to 
do,  even  after  he  became  one  of  the  world's  foremost  rail- 
road executives  as  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

How  about  John  Jones,  who  maintains  he  has  worked 
hard  and  long  and  failed?  Don't  be  too  sure  that  he  rated 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  received.  You  don't  know  the 
entire  story.  More  often  than  not  the  most  inefficient 
workers  are  the  ones  who  are  apparently  working  hardest 
and  longest.  How  about  yourself?  You  know  you  are 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  you  receive?  Don't  be  too 
certain.  Do  you  know  even  one  individual  who  feels  he 
has  received  his  just  dues,  be  he  getting  $5,000  or  $50,000 
a  year?  At  least  ninety-nine  in  every  one  hundred  over- 
rate themselves. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  managers  have  little  dif- 
ficulty in  advancing  men  who  offer  a  little  plus  value. 
Personnel  experts  in  the  bottom  of  the  depression  had  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  placing  men  with  extra  values  to  offer. 
When  work  was  scarce,  personnel  men  found  that  the  long 
unemployed  were  lacking  in  personal  qualities  and  skills 
that  were  well  within  their  capabilities. 

W.  C.  Acker ly,  genial,  helpful  former  personnel  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  who  has  also  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Personnel  Managers  Association  of  New 
York,  was  bewildered  during  the  long  depression.  He 
found  that  most  of  the  men  and  women  hard  to  place 
would  sit  for  hours  exposed  to  helpful  reading  material 
while  waiting  for  a  break  but  couldn't  be  bothered  to  read 
the  literature  placed  before  them— material  definitely  in- 
tended to  help  them  place  themselves.  There  were  others 
who  declined  to  go  to  business  schools  for  a  few  days  to 
brush  up  in  their  particular  jobs.    There  were  many  who 
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couldn't  be  bothered  applying  for  jobs  after  3  p.m.  or  on 
days  late  in  the  week  because  the  interviews  would  inter- 
fere with  their  pleasures. 

Employment  managers  generally  have  a  larger  number 
of  applicants  on  Monday  and  many  fewer  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  and  by  Thursday  most  of  the  jobless  have 
given  up  for  the  week.  They  won't  put  in  an  eight-hour 
day,  let  alone  overtime,  to  help  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  world  has  rich  rewards,  not  for  the  miracle  man, 
but  for  the  rmm  "who  uses  njohat  he  has  to  do  just  a  little 
better  than  the  average  and  do  that  steadily. 

If  you  look  about  at  those  you  know  in  business  and  in 
your  own  neighborhood,  you  see  men  and  women,  young 
or  in  middle  age,  simply  drifting.  They  have  developed 
only  a  small  part  of  their  possibilities  for  desirable  living. 

There  is  only  partial  truth  in  the  plea  that  many  good 
men  and  women  are  buried  in  mediocre  positions  because 
of  lack  of  opportunity.  The  evidence  is  against  them,  for 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  any  generation  folk  of  meager  begin- 
nings find  success  in  life. 

Reflect  on  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's  wise  observation,  "The 
life  of  every  man  is  a  diary  in  which  he  means  to  write  one 
story  and  writes  another;  and  his  humblest  hour  is  when 
he  compares  the  volume  as  it  is  with  what  he  hoped  to 
make  it." 

The  failure  to  live  up  to  the  dreams  of  youth  is  due  to  a 
great  extent  to  the  attitude  of  the  individual.  Some  make 
a  partial  effort,  shrug,  and  rest  content  with  a  meal  ticket. 
Others  develop  the  mental  attitude  that  forges  success— 
the  attitude  made  up  of  a  discontent  with  things  as  they 
are,  an  ambition  to  rise  above  present  situations,  and  a 
deep-seated  faith  that  persistent  efforts  to  achieve  a  greater 
success  will  be  rewarded. 
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It  is  this  attitude  of  discontent,  ambition,  and  faith  that 
enabled  the  sons  of  farmers  and  ministers  to  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  successful  listed  in  Who^s  Who  in  America 
while  only  a  handful,  less  than  one  hundred  among  many- 
thousands,  were  sons  of  men  of  leisure. 

Wherever  you  are  and  whatever  you  are  doing,  you 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  use  what  you  have  to  de- 
velop yourself  in  preparation  for  finer  things.  Even  if 
you  should  be  the  greenest  clerk  in  a  store  you  now  have 
the  chance  to  enhance  the  faculty  you  already  have  for 
getting  along  with  people,  persuading  them,  learning  what 
they  want  and  how  to  satisfy  their  wants,  and  by  so  do- 
ing increasing  the  amount  shown  on  your  sales  slip;  you 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  with  what  you  have 
to  learn  the  things  necessary  to  become  an  ace  salesman, 
a  buyer,  head  of  a  department,  owner  of  the  store. 

When  George  Horace  Lorimer  toiled  in  the  canning  de- 
partment of  Armour  and  Company,  he  didn't  dream  that 
he  had  the  resources  that  could  be  developed  to  make  him 
the  notable  editor  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Tost,  But  he 
had  discontent,  ambition,  faith;  he  used  those  things  he 
had  and  observed  so  much  of  the  inner  workings  of  busi- 
ness that  he  had  a  wealth  of  material  to  draw  on  and  was 
later  able  to  write  Letters  of  a  Self-made  Merchant  to  His 
Son,  which  paved  the  way  to  the  Post  editorship. 

Sinclair  Lewis,  when  being  fired  from  four  newspapers 
and  sending  home  for  money,  was  using  what  he  had  in 
the  way  of  observation  and  preparation  for  better  things. 
While  he  was  working  as  a  publisher's  reader  for  a  book 
house  he  wrote  his  great  novel  Main  Street  at  night,  in 
snatches  of  time,  sometimes  not  more  than  an  hour,  after 
helping  his  wife  wash  the  dishes.  He  was  using  what  he 
had,  capacity  for  observation  and  satire,  to  do  the  writing 
that  was  later  to  make  him  a  Nobel  prize  winner. 
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Extremely  few  men  in  any  field  use  as  much  as  an  hour 
a  day  for  reading  of  books  dealing  with  the  history,  the 
personalities,  the  background  of  the  work  they  are  in,  and 
yet  in  one  year  of  such  a  schedule  any  man  would  become 
more  interesting,  more  valuable,  more  outstanding  in  his 
field.  Very  few  men  in  any  field  read  all  the  trade  jour- 
nals relating  to  their  work.  The  men  who  forge  ahead 
read  all  they  can  find  about  their  work  and  its  products 
and  give  themselves  broadening  experience  and  an  advan- 
tage in  the  competition  for  better  work  and  income.  Any 
man  can  use  the  spare  time  he  has  at  his  command  to  make 
himself  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  his  field,  by 
adopting  a  schedule  of  special  reading. 

Owen  Wister,  dabbhng  in  law  and  music  and  clerking 
in  the  vaults  of  a  safety-deposit  company,  wasn't  calling 
on  his  unrevealed  resources;  but  when  ill-health  cornered 
him  and  he  focused  his  discontent  and  ambition  and  faith 
in  wTiting,  he  became  a  famous  novelist. 

Paderewski's  early  music  teachers  begged  to  be  relieved 
from  the  job  and  Edison's  teachers  called  him  a  dunce,  but 
these  men  had  discontent  and  ambition  and  faith  that  de- 
veloped an  attitude  toward  life  that  built  their  successes. 

It  doesn't  really  matter  whether  you  are  young  or  along 
in  years,  you  can  improve  your  status  if  you  begin  today 
really  to  use  what  you  now  have  and  to  carry  out  a  plan 
of  action. 


Chapter  Three 

YOU  HAVE  TO  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

IT'S  your  life,  but  if  you  would  make  the  most  of  it 
you  have  to  know  what  you  want  and  go  after  it 
with  all  you  have  to  offer.  Failure  can  be  changed  to  suc- 
cess by  the  person  who  will  believe  that  statement  and  act 
on  it  with  the  firm  conviction  that  most  of  the  good  things 
of  life  are  lost  simply  because  they  aren't  asked  for  and 
sought  with  intelligent  determination. 

When  you  have  determined  an  objective,  accumulation 
begins.  You  accumulate  facts  and  load  your  mind;  your 
imagination  is  stimulated;  the  objective  looms  ahead  and 
beckons  to  you;  and  you  direct  your  steps  in  the  direction 
of  your  goal.  No  one  ever  achieved  anything  without  an 
objective  toward  which  he  was  working. 

Uncounted  thousands  of  lads  had  flown  kites  and  spun 
dreams  before  the  day  some  fifty  years  ago  when  little 
Glenn  Martin  solemnly  contemplated  his  latest  home-made 
biplane  box  kite  riding  the  blue  Kansas  sky.  In  all  his  six 
years  he  had  never  seen  a  finer  kite.  He  bet  a  lot  of  the 
kids  would  like  a  kite  like  that,  but  they  were  too  busy  to 
learn  how  to  make  them.  He  bet  he  could  make  kites  and 
sell  them.  Bet  he  could  make  two  or  three  a  day.  Bet 
he  could  sell  'em  for  two  bits  apiece.  Bet  he  could  make 
as  much  as  Rvt  dollars,  maybe,  in  the  kite  business. 
Guess  he'd  better  get  started  right  away. 

The  biplane  kite  protested  against  coming  down  off  that 
steady  wind,  but  Glenn  had  a  head  full  of  schemes  and 
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brought  in  the  cord  hand  over  hand  and  scuttled  home. 
He  knew  what  he  wanted. 

The  kite  business  was  good.  Glenn  worked  out  a  pro- 
duction schedule.  Between  the  time  school  let  out  and 
bedtime  he  could  turn  out  three  of  his  box  kites.  He  sold 
them  for  twenty-five  cents  each  to  the  kids  at  school— 
Seventy-five  cents  a  day  earned  by  a  lad  just  starting  in 
school. 

Glenn  found  it  was  fun  doing  what  he  liked  best  to  do- 
use the  Kansas  winds.  He  hitched  a  sheet  to  a  wagon  and 
let  the  winds  sail  him  on  land.  He  read  about  the  early 
flying  experiments  of  Lilienthal  and  Chanute.  He  knew 
that  a  big  box  kite  could  almost  lift  a  fellow  off  the  ground 
—power  there.  He  dreamed  it  could  be  planned  so  a  man 
could  really  fly  in  the  air.  It  would  be  fine  to  have  a  busi- 
ness making  flying  contraptions.  Perhaps  gliders.  Per- 
haps flying  machines  with  engines  in  them.  He'd  need  to 
know  about  engines. 

From  a  tinkerer  with  engines  to  expert  mechanic  in  a 
garage  came  as  the  night  follows  the  day  for  the  young 
man  who  knew  what  he  wanted.  He  mixed  mechanics 
with  the  study  of  business  at  Kansas  Wesleyan,  and,  when 
the  family  moved  to  California,  Glenn  Martin  made  up  to 
$4,000  a  year  selling  automobiles.  But  he  still  had  a  head 
chock-full  of  ideas  about  the  flying  business. 

Glenn  experimented  with  glider  building  in  his  garage. 
He  rented  an  abandoned  church  and,  bit  by  bit,  put  to- 
gether an  airplane,  whittled  his  own  propeller,  and  in- 
stalled a  Ford  Model  N  motor.  Folk— including  his  father 
—thought  he  was  a  bit  screwy  to  fool  around  with  such  a 
contraption  when  he  might  be  making  more  money  selling 
automobiles. 

But  the  Kansas  kite  builder  who  knew  what  he  wanted 
ignored  the  skeptics  as  best  he  could  and  became  the  Cali- 
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fornia  airplane  builder  and  flier  who  knew  what  he 
wanted.  As  a  barnstorming  flier  he  acquired  the  money 
to  establish  his  first  airplane-manufacturing  plant  at  Santa 
Ana,  California,  in  1912,  and  he  began  selling  airplanes  to 
the  United  States  Army. 

Flying  for  funds  with  which  to  expand  his  factor)^  and 
pubhcize  his  airplanes  he  played  in  pictures  in  Hollywood, 
once  as  a  villain  at  $700  a  day  for  himself  and  airplane  in 
the  Mary  Pickford  feature  The  Girl  from  Yesterday.  He 
set  a  few  records,  brought  the  money  in,  and  by  1917  had 
his  plant  in  Cleveland.  Then  he  virtually  retired  from 
flying. 

From  his  Cleveland  plant  came  the  first  huge  two-mo- 
tored Martin  bomber.  Intended  for  use  in  the  First  World 
War,  it  was  a  little  late,  so  the  craft  was  turned  over  to  the 
air  service.  From  this  plant  also  came  the  first  craft  espe- 
cially built  for  the  air-mail  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  many-million-dollar  Martin  plant  at  Baltimore  fol- 
lowed as  the  industry  expanded.  From  Martin  factories 
rolled  the  China  CHppers  to  shine  in  the  sun,  formidable 
bombers  by  the  hundreds,  great  flying  boats,  ten-milHon- 
dollar  orders,  tremendous  success,  uncalculated  wealth. 
Behind  it  all  was  the  sharply  focused  knowledge  of  the 
kite-building  lad  from  Kansas,  the  world-renowned  air- 
plane builder,  who  knew  what  he  wanted. 

Through  Glenn  Martin's  story  of  achievement  runs  a 
pattern  so  clear,  so  simple,  that  it  is  open  to  anyone  who 
cares  to  use  it.  Those  of  us  who  have  interviewed  in- 
numerable persons  of  outstanding  success  and  studied  the 
records  of  thousands  of  others  who  reached  the  top  find 
that  pattern  with  monotonous  regularity. 

Here  it  is  in  a  stickful  of  type: 

1.  Martin  knenjo  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  to  make 
things  that  would  fly  and  sell  them  for  a  profit.     He 
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didn't  have  any  special  advantage  other  than  this  one  thing. 

2.  He  got  started.  He  did  what  he  could  with  what  he 
had  to  work  with  at  the  time.  He  didn't  know  when  he 
started— no  one  could  know— that  huge  flying  fortresses 
and  clipper  ships  would  dot  the  skies  and  change  the  course 
of  empires. 

3.  He  kept  everlastingly  at  it.  He  wasn't  daunted  when 
his  own  father  and  others  thought  he  was  a  zany  to  try  to 
make  airplanes.    He  had  faith  in  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

It  is  no  accident  that  four  out  of  Rve  who  are  listed  in 
Who's  Who  in  America  knew  what  they  wanted  rather 
early  in  their  careers,  started  preparing  themselves,  kept  at 
it.  Many  of  the  other  20  per  cent  who  didn't  get  started 
early  cut  out  ahead  of  the  herd  only  when  they  determined 
what  they  wanted  badly  enough  to  work  hard  to  achieve  it. 

We  can't  laugh  that  off  by  crediting  childhood  pamper- 
ing, the  right  school,  influential  friends,  inherited  money, 
or  lucky  breaks.  At  the  very  least,  they  got  ready  for 
the  breaks. 

If  we  feel  we  haven't  progressed  satisfactorily,  let's  stop 
passing  the  buck  and  complaining.  Let's  call  a  few  wit- 
nesses against  ourselves. 

Call  Dick  Carlson  to  the  stand. 

Q.  You  have  been  personnel  adviser  for  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  director  of  personnel  for  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  11,000  members  in  Washington, 
and  personnel  expert  for  several  great  organizations? 

A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  telling  me  of  a  searching  analysis  of 
10,000  people  that  revealed  a  particularly  striking  weak- 
ness? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  that  singular  weakness? 
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A.  More  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  10,000  people  had 
no  definite  aim  in  life. 

Q.  Were  any  other  pertinent  facts  disclosed? 

A.  It  was  discovered  that  nearly  every  one  of  the 
10,000  v^ho  had  accomplished  anything  outstanding  or 
made  financial  success  knew  njohat  he  wanted  and  had  a 
well-formulated  plan  to  get  it. 

Call  the  next  witness,  Professor  Mabel  Newcomber  of 
Vassar  College. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  statement  attributed  to  you  that 
deals  with  the  value  of  direction. 

A.  It  is  more  important  to  know  where  you  are  going 
than  to  get  there  quickly.  Do  not  mistake  activity  for 
achievement. 

The  next  witness  please,  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo. 

0-  As  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent  physicians  and 
surgeons,  what  was  your  finding  as  to  the  mental  alertness 
of  many  who  just  plug  along? 

A.  We  find  all  around  us  old  people  who  have  been 
dead  for  years  and  don't  know  it.  They  do  not  think  any 
more.  Their  minds  have  died,  although  their  bodies  live 
on. 

For  months  on  end  it  would  be  possible  to  call  witnesses 
to  corroborate  this  testimony.  They  would  reiterate  these 
facts  to  a  point  of  weariness: 

1.  That  eight  out  of  ten  of  the  successful  knew  what 
they  wanted. 

2.  That  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  unsuccessful  have  no  defi- 
nite aim  in  life. 

3.  That  uncounted  millions  are  mentally  dead  and  don't 
even  know  it,  because  they  didn't  know  what  they  wanted. 

Throughout  the  land,  high-school  freshmen  were  idly 
concocting  doodles  in  their  notebooks  as  they  listened  to 
their  physics  professor  that  day  when  Philo  T.  Famsworth 
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snatched  an  idea  of  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Then  and 
there  he  conceived  the  idea  for  the  electronic  principle  of 
television,  sketched  it  in  his  notebook,  showed  it  to  his 
teacher  after  class.  From  that  moment  he  knew  what  he 
wanted— to  make  his  idea  for  a  television  device  come  true. 
He  got  started  and  stayed  with  it,  and  those  very  school 
notebooks  aided  him  in  establishing  his  rights  to  the  basic 
patents  on  television  that  he  holds  today  in  his  early  thirties. 

A  twelve-year-old  Virginia  lad  scrawled  in  his  diary  his 
decision  to  be  the  first  man  to  reach  the  North  Pole.  Then 
he  set  out  to  make  himself  ready  physically  and  mentally. 
By  the  time  he  was  fourteen  he  had  traveled  around  the 
world.  He  was  retired  from  the  Navy  before  he  was 
thirty  because  he  had  injured  an  ankle  in  athletics.  But 
he  would  learn  to  fly!  He  was  told  no  a  thousand  times, 
but  he  did  learn  to  fly  and  he  was  the  first  to  fly  over  both 
the  North  and  South  Poles— Richard  E.  Byrd! 

Many  a  lad  has  taught  himself  taxidermy.  George  Grey 
Barnard  was  one  of  them,  but  at  seventeen  he  knew  he 
wanted  to  be  a  sculptor.  No  one  gave  him  encourage- 
ment. He  had  f  100— enough  to  enter  the  Chicago  Art  In- 
stitute and  pay  expenses  for  a  year,  eating  only  two  meals 
a  day,  living  in  a  basement  a  friend  let  him  use  without 
pay.  After  only  a  year  of  study  he  did  a  bust  of  a  child 
that  so  pleased  a  woman  she  paid  $350  for  it.  With  this 
he  went  to  Paris  to  study,  and  in  ten  years  his  first  exhibit 
brought  him  honors,  commissions,  election  to  the  Beaux 
Arts  Society. 

These  instances  are  typical  of  a  large  number  at  hand. 
Persons  fortunate  enough  to  determine  their  goals  early  in 
life  had  a  distinct  advantage  but  they  were  in  the  minority. 
There  are  uncounted  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
found  that  they  had  reached  a  turning  point  of  life  when 
they  finally  determined  what  they  wanted  to  accomplish. 
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Dr.  Frank  Chapman,  curator  of  ornithology  at  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  not  a  youth 
when  he  found  himself  becoming  a  successful  bank  execu- 
tive. His  objective  had  been  just  that,  and  he  had  sub- 
ordinated a  desire  for  other  things.  He  decided  that  he 
would  rather  be  an  ornithologist  than  a  banker.  He  began, 
on  the  strength  of  that  decision,  to  study  birds.  He  stud- 
ied so  steadily  that  he  found  himself  writing  books  about 
them,  and  creating  habitat  displays  for  the  museum,  and 
he  is  today  the  foremost  American  authority  on  this  spe- 
cialty. 

Many  men  and  women  plugging  aimlessly  along  in  me- 
diocre jobs  are  surprised  when  someone  steps  out  ahead, 
passing  them  by.  Almost  invariably  the  one  who  passes 
by  has  a  more  sharply  determined  objective  toward  which 
he  is  working;  he  has  focused  his  abilities  on  a  specific  in- 
stead of  a  vague  objective. 

Granting  that  many  may  have  fought  the  good  fight  and 
lost  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  granting  that  others 
have  won  a  success  of  the  soul  in  lieu  of  material  success, 
the  fact  still  remains  as  shining  clear  as  a  baby's  eyes  that 
you  have  to  know  what  you  want  in  order  to  attain  it. 

"But,"  you  insist,  "the  fact  remains  that  millions  have 
failed  where  thousands  succeeded."  Is  that  a  fact?  It  is 
not!  Literally  milHons  of  Americans  are  almost  100  per 
cent  successful  in  getting  what  they  want. 

They  want  to  avoid  striving. 

They  want  to  dodge  responsibihty. 

They  want  to  just  get  by. 

They  want  to  be  ill  to  save  their  faces. 

They  want  to  avoid  concerted  effort. 

They  want  to  dodge  the  toil  of  extra  hours  that  builds 
for  the  future. 

They  want  only  to  be  successfully  mediocre. 
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They  want  to  stop  fighting. 

They  achieve  almost  complete  success  in  fulfillment  of 
their  desires. 

If  that  isn't  true,  why  is  the  world  organized  to  let  men 
get  by  on  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  effort? 

They  want  security,  but  are  they  willing  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  get  it?  Not  if  they  can  get  it  by  voting  it  as 
a  gift  from  others.  You  want  to  be  rich?  But  are  you 
wilHng  to  get  rich,  or  do  you  simply  want  wealth  from  a 
good  old  Uncle  Bim  in  Australia? 

I  think  of  the  woman  who  told  me  that  for  years  she 
had  yearned  to  be  a  writer  and  wanted  me  to  tell  her  how 
to  do  it.  I  asked  her  to  show  me  what  she  had  written  dur- 
ing those  years  of  longing.  "Oh,  I  haven't  written  any- 
thing yet,  but  for  years  I  have  wanted  to  be  a  writer." 

I  think  of  another  woman  who  told  me  she  had  wanted 
for  years  to  be  a  writer.  I  asked  her  to  show  me  what  she 
had  written.  She  came  back  the  next  day  lugging  a  suit- 
case full  of  her  manuscripts.  She  ivas  a  writer.  She  got 
started  and  missed  many  a  movie  and  bridge  game.  She 
is  selling  to  magazines  today. 

Ben  Ames  Williams  wanted  to  be  a  writer  for  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  I  am  told  that  he  wrote  scores 
of  stories  over  a  period  of  ^vq  years,  firing  them  all  at  the 
Post,  every  one  a  reject,  until  at  last  he  became  a  writer 
and  a  mighty  fine  one. 

I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  newspaper  and  magazine  staff 
members  I  have  worked  with  and  how  pitifully  few  of 
them  really  wanted  anything  more  than  a  sure  meal  ticket 
won  by  the  least  of  their  efforts.  The  few  who  truly 
wanted  more  got  it. 

I  think  of  an  assistant  editor  in  whose  ability  we  had 
great  confidence.  He  had  proved  fine  editorial  talents,  but 
he  was  positively  a  genius  in  avoiding,  literally  begging  to 
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be  kept  free  of  more  important  responsibilities.  We  gave 
up  and  let  him  stay  in  his  nominal  post.  Years  later, 
through  a  series  of  sudden  changes,  responsibility  was 
forced  upon  him.  He  became  an  alcoholic!  He  had  had 
what  he  wanted  in  just  getting  by. 

Such  successful  failure  by  ordinary  lights,  however,  is 
harder  to  attain  than  success  and  is  largely  due  to  vague- 
ness of  desires.  Probably  we  all  could  list  a  thousand 
things  we  want— the  new  home,  the  new  car,  the  big  job, 
security,  very  definitely  a  feeling  of  personal  worth  and 
power.  We  could  use  a  million  bucks  on  account  today 
toward  satisfying  our  wants. 

The  chief  trouble  is  that  we  all  want  so  many  things 
that  we  don't  always  take  the  trouble  to  accomplish  them, 
not  even  the  trouble  to  determine  what  things  we  want 
most  and  to  go  after  them.  We  want  a  lot  of  things  in 
a  general  way  and  refuse  to  sift  them  down  to  what  is  al- 
most within  our  grasp. 

You  can't  run  the  last  half  of  that  mile  to  the  tape  be- 
fore you  run  the  first  half,  and  you  must  know  in  what 
direction  the  goal  lies.  And  you  can't  compete  in  all  the 
events  on  the  field  at  the  same  time.  So  pick  the  event  in 
which  you  want  to  win  most  and  focus  all  your  powers 
on  that  one  event.  At  the  same  time  be  sure  you  haven't 
entered  a  meet  out  of  your  class.  You'll  have  to  make 
good  in  the  qualifying  heats  before  you  can  run  for  the 
big  money. 

So  you  want  to  write?  All  right.  But  do  you  want  to 
write  for  newspapers,  and,  if  so,  is  it  sports,  editorials, 
news,  features,  what?  Do  you  want  to  write  for  maga- 
zines, and  if  so,  do  you  want  to  write  fiction,  features,  ar- 
ticles, poetry,  what?  Do  you  want  to  write  for  trade  jour- 
nals or  the  movies?  Do  you  want  to  write  books,  and  if 
so,  will  it  be  novels  or  textbooks,  historical  novels  or  works 
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of  social  significance,  what?  If  you  want  to  write,  in- 
stead of  just  dreaming  of  writing,  pick  the  field  in  which 
you  feel  you  are  best  qualified  and  get  going  and  keep 
everlastingly  at  it.  At  least  start  writing  something  today, 
get  started,  and  make  selection  of  your  specialty  later. 

You  want  to  be  an  engineer?  All  right.  What  kind  of 
engineer?  A  good  one?  All  right.  But  a  good  one  in 
what  field  of  engineering?  Civil,  electrical,  mechanical— 
what?    Do  you  know  what  you  want? 

You  want  a  better  job?  All  right,  but  what  better  job? 
Just  any  better  job,  or  the  one  you  feel  you  could  qualify 
yourself  to  hold?  Pick  that  better  job  even  though  its 
attainment  may  be  one  year  or  five  years  away  and  focus 
all  your  wits  and  energy  on  qualifying  for  that  particular 
job  or  one  like  it.  Work  everlastingly  to  put  yourself  in  a 
better  job  classification.  You  can't  do  that  by  just  mark- 
ing time  and  holding  on  to  the  job  you  have  and  adding 
nothing  to  your  equipment. 

In  this  life  you  get  just  about  what  you  ask  for,  so  it's 
a  good  plan  to  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  you  want. 
Mr.  Vague  is  still  groping  and  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
while  the  man  who  knows  what  he  wants  is  getting  it. 
Mr.  Vague  lets  most  of  his  decisions  be  made  for  him  by 
default  instead  of  through  his  own  control. 

Inability  to  determine  an  objective  and  make  a  start  may 
be  due  to  laziness,  timidity,  doubt,  or  vacillation,  but  it 
all  adds  up  to  a  habit  of  indecision.  Big  decisions  are 
made  up  of  many  small  decisions.  The  habit  of  making 
decisions  can  be  developed  by  deciding  small  things 
promptly,  making  choices  and  acting  on  them. 

The  man  who  wants  to  develop  his  ability  to  make  de- 
cisions will  begin  today  to  decide  promptly  and  act.  He 
won't  put  off  calling  the  dentist;  fixing  that  light  pull;  call- 
ing John  Jones,  whom  he  has  long  thought  of  seeing.    He 
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will  select  the  movie  he  wants  to  see  instead  of  leaving  the 
choice  to  others.  He  will  not  shrug  off  the  innumerable 
little  questions  of  the  day  and  let  the  other  fellow  make 
the  decision.  He'll  select  his  new  suit  with  little  delay, 
not  wavering  back  and  forth  between  the  gray  and  the 
blue.  He  will  make  decisions  and  stick  with  them.  He 
will  do  this  consistently  in  home  and  business  life,  until 
the  habit  of  quick  decision  is  his.  It  is  best  to  have  good 
facts  before  making  a  decision,  but  it  is  better  to  make  a 
quick  decision  and  fail  than  to  go  on  weighing  and  con- 
sidering until  someone  else  makes  the  decision.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  make  mistakes  and  then  fight  to  rectify  them  than 
to  make  the  far  greater  mistake  of  continuing  a  habit  of  in- 
decision. Above  all  things  don't  let  your  decision  be  the 
decision  to  dodge  responsibility. 

A  general  desire  is  not  enough.  There  are  the  many 
who  have  rich  but  vague  desires,  the  few  who  call  on  the 
strength  that  is  theirs  to  go  after  what  they  want.  Once 
you  have  determined  on  your  objective  you  may  be 
amazed  at  the  help  that  will  be  given  to  you  freely  along 
the  way  and  surprised  as  well  at  how  many  will  get  out 
of  the  way  of  any  man  who  knows  where  he  is  going. 


Chapter  Four 

MAKE  A  PLAN  AND  MAKE  IT  WORK 

WHEN  you  determine  what  you  want  you  have  made 
the  most  important  decision  of  your  life.  To  at- 
tain what  you  want  you  must  have  a  plan.  Actually, 
planning  is  a  simple  process,  but  it  is  amazing  how  many 
persons  survive  without  planning.  They  survive  but  they 
do  not  attain  the  full  richness  that  life  has  to  offer. 

Most  of  the  failures  in  life  are  due  to  lack  of  plmning 
or  to  -faulty  planning.  Whatever  you  may  want  to  accom- 
plish, whether  it  be  the  building  of  a  boat,  a  raise  in  pay, 
the  training  of  a  dog,  advancement  in  your  organization, 
or  the  building  of  a  successful  career,  your  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  immeasurably  increased  by  observing  these  under- 
lying principles  of  planning. 

1.  Determine  your  objective  and  visualize  it.  Picture 
what  you  want  and  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to  be. 
Visualize  yourself  in  the  boss's  private  office;  in  that  full 
professorship;  as  the  president  of  the  bank  or  factory;  as 
the  surgeon  performing  the  miracle  of  saving  life. 

2.  Get  the  facts.  Get  all  the  facts  about  what  will  be 
required  to  attain  the  objective  you  have  determined  upon 
and  visualized. 

3.  Analyze,  evaluate,  group  those  facts.  Put  them  in 
logical  order  of  importance  of  accomplishment.  Put  them 
in  a  flexible  order  of  accomplishment,  be  sur^  they  are  at- 
tainable in  order,  make  certain  they  are  practical. 
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4.  Adopt  a  timetable  for  the  accomplishment  of  your 
objective  and  cleave  to  that  timetable. 

5.  Have  faith,  clear,  abiding  faith,  in  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  your  objective  and  the  minor  objectives  that  con- 
tribute to  the  whole  program  of  accomplishment.  Don't 
let  anyone— friend,  relative,  or  foe— divert  you  for  long 
from  the  way  in  which  you  know  you  must  go. 

6.  Take  action  today  to  put  your  plan  into  effect.  A 
plan  without  action  is  a  futile  dream.  Let  go  of  the  ball. 
Don't  be  content  to  be  continually  winding  up;  you  have 
to  let  go  of  the  ball  to  make  a  strike. 

7.  Persistently  take  steps  to  further  your  plans.-  Don't 
let  obstacles  get  you  down.  Washouts  on  the  way  may 
delay  you,  but  you  can  go  around  or  over  if  you  refuse 
to  surrender. 

8.  Concentrate  on  one  good  step  at  a  time  and  don't 
walk  in  more  than  one  direction. 

9.  Regularly  check  up  on  yourself  and  others  assisting 
you  on  the  v)ay.  Adjust  your  plans  as  required  by  cir- 
cumstances you  can't  control.  Study  and  follow  your 
timetable. 

10.  Put  your  plan  and  timetable  on  paper. 

The  essentials  of  making  any  plan  and  making  it  work 
are  contained  in  these  ten  suggestions.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  plan  and  that  is  to  make  plans.  Little  organized 
plans  for  accomplishment  today  and  tomorrow,  next 
month  and  next  year,  are  good  for  training  purposes.  The 
man  who  habitually  succeeds  does  so  because  he  has  made 
planning  2.  habit;  the  one  who  fails  does  so  because  he  ha- 
bitually fails  to  make  a  clearly  defined  plan  and  picture 
of  what  he  wants. 

Any  career  involves  a  major  plan  to  be  finally  attained 
through  the  operation  of  many  minor  plans  constructively 
carried  out  to  attain  the  chief  objective,  which  should  be 
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a  reasonable  one.  A  main  objective  might  be  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  but  obviously  few  in  a  gener- 
ation can  achieve  such  stature.  Even  that  high  ambition, 
unattainable  as  it  might  seem,  is  preferable  to  no  goal  what- 
ever. There  is  a  man  who  for  more  than  twenty  years 
has  been  grooming  himself  on  just  such  a  plan.  In  shaping 
the  steps  of  his  life  toward  that  end  he  became  a  state  leg- 
islator, a  great  governor,  a  prominent  senator,  a  man  of 
great  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  American 
war  effort. 

A  man  who  plans  to  be  a  surgeon,  however,  knows  that 
there  is  always  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  for  first-rate  sur- 
geons. The  man  who  wants  to  be  a  surgeon  finds,  on  in- 
vestigation, that  such  an  accomplishment  involves  specific 
requirements.  He  must  have  several  years  in  medical  col- 
lege, followed  by  internship,  followed  by  additional  ex- 
perience. He  must  have  plans  for  obtaining  the  money 
it  takes  to  pay  for  his  schooling.  He  must  plan  his 
courses.  He  must  plan  the  internship.  He  must  plan 
numerous  steps  all  leading  to  surgery,  each  step  requiring 
a  minor  plan  for  most  efficient  progress. 

John  Colt  working  in  the  stockroom  selects  as  his  goal 
the  presidency  of  the  Mairzy  Doats  Cereal  Company.  He 
visualizes  himself  as  the  wealthy,  charming,  influential 
chief  executive  of  that  industry. 

His  first  step  is  to  put  the  facts  down  on  paper.  He  has 
a  general  understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  Doats  Com- 
pany presidency.  He  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  steps 
he  should  take  to  attain  that  business  rank.  The  facts 
make  clear  that  he  must  know  many  things  in  order  to 
qualify.  They  also  reveal  his  own  development  to  date. 
The  rough  beginning  of  his  assembly  of  facts  might  ap- 
pear like  this  in  parallel  columns. 
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The  Mairzy  Boats  pres- 
ident must  have: 

1.  Well-rounded  under- 
standing of  the  entire 
business. 

2.  A  good  personality. 


John  Colt  now  has: 

1.  Partial  knowledge  of 
some  departments. 

2.  Fair  personality;  too 
shy;  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

3.  Thorough  experience. 


3.  Knowledge  of  ware- 
housing and  handling 
of  stocks. 

4.  Thorough     knowledge      4.  Slight  knowledge, 
of  raw  materials. 

5.  Knowledge  of  shipping 
problems. 

6.  Understanding  of  how 
Mairzy  Doats  cereals 
are  manufactured. 

7.  Knowledge  of  all  ele- 
ments entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

8.  Ability  to  handle  per- 
sonnel. 

9.  Knowledge   of   general       9.  Some,  but  little  experi- 
business  management.  ence. 

10.  Knowledge  of  packag-     10.  Good  understanding  of 
ing.  packaging. 

11.  Knowledge    of    selling     11.  Some,   picked  up   here 
problems.  and  there  and  on  one 

emergency  trip  on  the 
road. 

12.  Other  pertinent  facts  in     12.  Other  detail, 
detail. 


5.  Good  understanding. 

6.  General  understanding 
but  not  much  detail  on 
problems  involved. 

7.  Slight  knowledge. 


8.  Little  experience. 
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Having  assembled  his  facts  in  considerable  detail  John 
Colt  must  analyze  and  sort  them  carefully.  Obviously  he 
can't  in  the  near  future  learn  all  that  he  must  know  to 
qualify  as  president,  but  he  can  draw  up  his  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  a  logical  way  and  go  on  from  there. 

Colt's  analysis  will  show  clearly  that  he  has  a  good  foun- 
dation in  knowledge  of  stocks,  shipping  problems,  and 
packaging  but  needs  to  shape  plans  for  improvement  in 
various  lines.  If  he  is  to  have  experience  in  handling  per- 
sonnel and  get  in  line  for  the  presidency  he  must  shape 
his  plans  toward  becoming  manager  of  the  stockroom, 
where  he  is  now  working.  He  must  put  his  plans  for  ac- 
quisition of  experience  in  a  logical  order  of  attainment. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  factors  over  which  he  has  little 
or  no  control,  but  by  concentrating  on  elements  that  are 
well  within  his  control  he  will  begin  progressing  toward 
his  ultimate  goal.  If  his  immediate  goal  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stockroom  he  will  draw  up  his  plans  in  even 
sharper  detail  than  for  an  over-all  plan,  the  attainment  of 
which  may  be  many  years  away. 

Innumerable  men  and  women  are  dissatisfied  with  life 
simply  because  they  haven't  had  what  could  seriously  be 
called  a  plan.  A  boy  leaves  school,  takes  the  first  job  that 
offers,  plugs  along,  and  does  fairly  well  as  a  boy.  With- 
out a  plan,  however,  he  is  drifting.  A  few  years  later  he 
wonders  why  he  hasn't  arrived  anywhere  in  particular. 
Actually  he  has  arrived  about  where  he  might  have  ex- 
pected to  be  without  intelligent  planning. 

The  person  who  has  a  plan  on  paper  can  see  his  prob- 
lems more  clearly  and, direct  his  steps  to  the  best  advan- 
tage at  the  time.  He  can  analyze  his  problems  and  pros- 
pects and  act  accordingly.  He  is  reminded  by  his  time- 
table that  he  has  his  minor  and  major  goals  and  that  he 
must  hold  to  his  schedule.    The  plan  and  timetable  force 
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him  to  keep  score  of  himself.  Many  men  watch  the  low- 
ering score  of  their  golf  game  a  great  deal  more  carefully 
than  they  watch  their  scoring  on  the  job  or  in  the  pro- 
fession. 

You  can  test  any  plan  you  devise,  to  determine  if  it  is 
a  good  plan  for  your  particular  purposes,  by  studying  it 
and  answering  these  questions. 

1.  Is  your  plan  adjustable F  A  plan  is  a  tool  to  help  you 
accomplish  your  ends.  If  the  plan  calls  for  adjustment, 
change  it  to  suit  your  purposes,  but  change  it  only  if  the 
new  plan  assures  a  faster  and  more  direct  approach  to  your 
goal.  I  know  a  nationally  prominent  editor  and  publisher 
who  originally  had  a  plan  to  become  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher but  who,  after  several  years,  felt  he  could  improve 
his  situation  by  shifting  to  the  magazine  field.  Utilizing 
the  experience  he  had  acquired  in  the  newspaper  field  he 
made  the  shift  of  plans  and  attained  prominence,  fortune, 
and  happiness.  Note  that  he  did  not  alter  his  plan  simply 
because  he  was  tired  of  following  it.  He  did  not  scrap 
the  experience  he  had  gained.  He  made  an  intelligent 
change  of  direction  and  plan  that  capitalized  on  what  he 
had  acquired  under  a  preceding  plan. 

2.  Is  your  plan  exclusive F  A  plan  is  futile  if  it  is  so 
broad  that  it  permits  diffusion  over  the  entire  landscape. 
Is  your  plan  so  sharply  focused  that  it  does  not  wander  in 
all  directions  at  once?  Is  it  one  plan  that  can  be  followed 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  so  that  you  are  shooting  with 
a  rifle  instead  of  a  shotgun?  In  the  track  meet  of  life  you 
can't  be  entered  in  the  pole  vault,  the  one  hundred-yard 
dash,  the  shot-put,  and  the  marathon  at  the  same  time  of 
day  and  expect  to  win  a  ribbon. 

3.  Is  your  plan  well  balanced?  An  unbalanced  plan  is 
like  an  automobile  with  only  three  wheels.  It  won't  run. 
Get  the  fourth  wheel  into  the  assembly  and  it  may  run 
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beautifully.  Three  men— one  a  dreamer,  one  a  salesman 
of  high  repute,  and  one  a  public-relations  man— opened  of- 
fices for  a  new  business  and  after  the  business  was  in  the 
red  for  nearly  $100,000  the  dreamer  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  chief  cause  for  the  lack  of  success  was  that 
their  plan  was  unbalanced.  They  had  an  automobile  with 
three  wheels.  They  needed  a  fourth  wheel,  a  business- 
man, to  put  their  efforts  on  a  business  basis. 

4.  Is  your  objective  attainable?  Theoretically  you 
might  plan  to  fly  to  the  moon,  and  perhaps  you  could  do 
just  that.  Theoretically  you  might  plan  to  become  the 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  and  perhaps  you  could  make  the 
grade.  But  such  plans  could  scarcely  be  called  logically 
attainable.  A  plan  should  be  set  on  a  high  plane,  but  it 
should  be  feasible.  John  Colt  was  justified  in  planning  to 
become  president  of  the  Mairzy  Doats  Cereal  Company, 
for  in  countless  instances  such  plans  have  been  carried  to 
completion;  and  even  if  he  should  not  attain  his  major  ob- 
jective, the  very  fact  that  he  has  such  an  objective  and 
works  toward  it  will  carry  him  further  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly go  without  plans. 

The  merit  in  having  a  plan  that  is  attainable  is  that  you 
are  shielded  from  the  searing  flame  of  discouragement.  If 
you  make  your  minor  plans  all  part  of  a  pattern  of  an 
overlying  blueprint  of  successful  living,  carrying  each 
small  plan  through  to  completion,  you  taste  the  heady 
wine  of  success,  discover  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
organized  planning.  You  can  then  carry  on  with  renewed 
vigor  in  your  attack  on  life  to  make  it  surrender  the  career 
and  the  satisfaction  in  living  you  covet. 

A  great  success  in  life  is  invariably  made  up  of  many 
little  successes.  You  can  actually  become  more  successful 
this  very  day  if  you  want  to  do  so.    You  can  take  one 
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successful  step  if  it  is  no  more  than  adopting  one  small 
plan  and  making  it  work. 

Our  friend  John  Colt  can  be  more  successful  today  if  he 
secures  and  reads  just  one  book  bearing  on  his  business. 
He  can  be  more  successful  today  if  he  reads  one  good  book 
on  personality  development;  if  he  takes  just  one  deliberate 
step  toward  overcoming  his  shyness. 

It  is  essential  that  you  adopt  minor  plans  that  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  near  future.  By  so  doing  you  secure  a 
daily  satisfaction  and  an  increased  feeling  of  confidence 
that  you  are  directing  your  steps  in  the  direction  in  which 
you  want  to  go.  Aside  from  a  general  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion with  execution  of  minor  plans,  when  a  number  of  such 
plans  have  been  put  into  operation  and  carried  through, 
they  yield  to  the  planner  a  feeHng  of  being  in  control,  a 
feeling  of  power,  a  valuable  understanding  of  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  the  so-called  "secrets"  of  successful  accom- 
plishment. 

Don't  just  say  you  will  succeed.  Don't  just  "wish  to 
succeed.  Don't  just  accept  the  counsel  of  the  successful. 
Personal  success  is  dependent  on  planning  and  acting  on 
plans. 

There  is  planning  behind  every  successful  accomplish- 
ment. Glenn  Martin  planned  to  make  and  sell  kites;  he 
planned  to  make  and  sell  gigantic  bombers.  Richard  Byrd 
planned  his  flights  over  the  poles.  Henry  Ford  planned 
his  motors.  Every  magazine  and  book  is  the  result  of  a 
big  plan  and  the  successful  completion  of  many  small  plans. 
Frank  W.  Woolworth,  who  founded  a  great  chain  of 
stores,  adopted  the  guiding  policy  of  always  planning  sev- 
eral years  ahead.  Someone  planned  every  little  part  of 
your  automobile  or  your  fountain  pen  and  someone 
planned  the  tools  with  which  those  parts  were  made.  Plans 
are  as  essential  to  business  or  professional  success  as  air  is 
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essential  to  life.  Planning  is  essential  to  a  successful  life. 
Lack  of  planning  is  essentially  a  part  of  failure. 

I  dislike  to  use  the  word  "magic"  because  so  often  it 
seems  to  imply  something  for  nothing.  Still  it  is  a  neces- 
sary word;  for  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  inter- 
viewing and  studying  the  successful  men  and  women  of 
the  world  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  truly  magical 
values  of  planning.  Planning  coupled  with  action  on  the 
plans  is  a  lodestone  that  attracts  success  and  frequently 
amazing  and  unexpected  bonuses. 

See  what  planning  did  for  this  boy.  He  wanted  to  be 
an  airplane  designer.  He  had  no  one  to  assure  him  of  any- 
thing, but  he  laid  his  plans  and  arranged  his  school  work 
so  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  there  to  further  his  plan. 
He  used  his  spare  time  to  design  airplanes  from  balsa  wood 
and  study  books  on  aviation  designing.  His  father  died, 
and  the  boy  worked  nights  to  help  his  mother.  He  fin- 
ished high  school  with  good  grades.  He  didn't  know  how 
he  was  going  to  get  the  engineering  training  that  he  would 
need  to  carry  out  his  major  plan,  but  he  carried  through 
each  small  plan  he  could  devise  that  led  in  the  direction 
he  wanted  to  go.  A  man  who  had  been  impressed  by  the 
determination  of  the  lad  wrote  to  him  when  he  finished 
high  school  in  1943  and  offered  to  help  him  go  to  a  school 
of  engineering.  This  offer  of  help  was  a  bonus  the  boy's 
planning  had  won— it  was  a  gratuitous  and  unexpected 
result.  But  what  happened?  The  boy  informed  his 
would-be  benefactor  that  he  had  saved  |650  in  war  bonds 
and  wouldn't  need  any  help  for  at  least  two  years.  He 
had  been  one  of  twenty  boys  selected  from  hundreds  of 
applicants  in  four  states  to  take  V  1 2  training.  When  the 
lad  had  been  following  his  plan  he  hadn't  known  there 
would  be  a  war  or  a  V  12  program.  His  planning  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  win  three  years  of  college  that  would 
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have  cost  him  or  someone  else  at  least  $4,500  to  provide, 
and  he  drew  pay  while  receiving  that  education.  There 
was  another  unexpected  bonus  for  the  boy  who  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  planned  to  attain  it.  Here  is  the  fatherless 
boy  who  because  of  his  planning  has  unexpectedly  ac- 
quired a  potential  backer  in  his  career;  has  acquired  a  three- 
year  college  course  with  pay;  has  acquired  confidence  that 
the  world  and  the  people  in  it  help  those  who  plan. 

Consider  what  planning  did  for  Tom  Morgan  and  what 
Tom  Morgan's  planning  has  done  for  the  country. 

Unless  you  are  intimately  familiar  with  the  inner  circles 
of  industry,  you  never  heard  of  Tom  Morgan,  who  ran 
$30  into  a  salary  of  $200,000,  from  which  he  casually  sUced 
$100,000  because  he  had  more  than  he  wanted.  He  is  the 
executive  genius  of  the  intricate  industrial  giant,  the  Sperry 
Corporation,  with  50,000  workers  making  America's  most 
secret  aircraft  detectors,  bombsights,  radar  instruments, 
automatic  pilots  for  airplanes,  and  other  complicated 
devices. 

Tom  Morgan  knows  that  if  you  know  what  you  want 
and  plan  to  get  it,  and  act  on  those  plans,  people  go  out 
of  their  way  to  help.  Unexpected,  almost  magical  results 
attach  to  intelligent  planning. 

There  were  six  Morgan  children  on  the  North  Carolina 
farm,  where  the  family  never  saw  as  much  as  $200  cash 
in  a  year  and  where  shoes  were  a  luxury  not  to  be  indulged 
in  during  summer  months.  He  had  a  smattering  of  school- 
ing—two or  three  months  each  year— but  planned  to  get 
more  education  than  the  little  one-room  school  afforded. 
To  do  that  he  needed  to  go  to  near-by  Littleton,  where 
there  was  a  private  school  that  cost  more  than  his  family 
ever  had  in  one  year. 

Tom  Morgan  laid  his  small  plans  that  might  build  to  a 
major  plan.    He  grubbed  out  a  few  acres  of  tobacco  and 
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acquired  a  horse  and  a  cow,  each  acquisition  taking  its 
own  little  plan  of  achievement.  One  fall  when  school 
opened  in  Littleton,  Morgan  sold  his  properties  for  a 
total  of  $30  and  got  jobs  in  the  town,  several  of  them.  He 
did  some  work  as  a  carpenter,  became  night  telephone  op- 
erator for  a  fourteen-hour  daily  stretch,  studying  during 
the  dull  times,  and  found  he  could  also  keep  an  eye  on  a 
job  as  night  manager  of  a  livery  stable.  He  kept  busy 
while  other  boys  in  school  had  their  schooling  delivered 
on  a  platter.  As  a  side  line  he  rented  an  old  house  that 
he  managed  as  a  boardinghouse. 

In  school  and  in  working  for  the  telephone  company 
Tom  Morgan  learned  about  the  possibilities  in  electrical 
engineering.  When  school  was  finished  he  enlisted  in  the 
Navy,  primarily  because  he  had  a  plan  to  learn  about  elec- 
tricity and  the  Navy  offered  a  chance  to  carry  out  that 
plan. 

Morgan  was  serving  on  the  U.S.S.  "Delaware"  in  1911 
when  an  inventor  named  Sperry  installed  a  new  compass 
to  be  operated  by  a  gyroscope  instead  of  magnetism,  a 
compass  that  would  always  point  true  north  instead  of  to 
a  shifting  magnetic  pole— a  neat  trick  if  it  would  work. 
Navy  big  shots  were  skeptical  but  willing  to  give  it  a  trial. 
It  didn't  work  and  that  was  that,  except  that  Tom  Morgan 
accepted  the  challenge  of  the  new  device.  He  tore  it 
down  and  put  it  together  again  and  again  until  finally  he 
made  it  work,  to  the  delight  of  the  Navy  and  the  inventor. 
When  Morgan's  enlistment  expired,  Sperry  made  a  place 
for  him  in  his  organization  and  when  Sperry  died  Tom 
Morgan  took  over  the  plant.  He  had  turned  little  plans 
into  big  ones  that  were  vital  to  the  success  of  the  entire 
American  war  effort.  There  is  magic  in  planning  backed 
by  patience  and  determination. 

Consider  what  planning  has  done  for  truck  driver  Mar- 
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cus  H.  Brown.  He  had  to  quit  school  during  the  sixth 
grade  and  go  to  work  on  the  first  of  several  inconsequen- 
tial jobs,  the  best  of  which  was  driving  a  truck.  He  drove 
his  truck  up  and  down  Mount  Wilson,  where  the  Mount 
Wilson  Observatory,  with  its  huge  telescope,  was  situated. 
Astronomers  rode  in  his  truck  and  talked  a  language  he 
couldn't  understand,  but  he  became  interested  and  asked 
questions.  He  dreamed.  His  dream  led  to  a  decision. 
He  wanted  to  make  a  telescope.  When  he  told  the  astron- 
omers of  his  ambition,  they  laughed,  but  he  began  to  plan. 

Marcus  Brown  got  his  facts  and  analyzed  them.  He  de- 
cided he  would  make  a  mirror.  Now  grinding  a  five-inch 
mirror  for  a  telescope  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  ex- 
acting of  jobs.  He  bought  an  old  truck  and  put  it  up 
on  blocks  to  use  as  a  source  of  power  for  his  grinding  ma- 
chinery. His  plan  forced  him  to  study  how  to  grind  a 
mirror.  He  got  books  at  the  library  written  by  some  of 
the  few  men  in  the  world  who  really  knew  the  problems 
involved.  He  went  to  work.  And  how  the  other  truck 
drivers  laughed  at  him  when  they  heard  about  it! 

Brown  used  up  most  of  his  spare  time  carrying  out  his 
plans.  He  continued  to  drive  the  truck  to  support  his  wife 
and  three  children,  but  in  off  hours  he  studied  and  worked 
on  his  apparatus  and  gained  more  and  more  experience. 
One  day  his  plan  developed  into  a  greater  plan.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  announced  that  it  would  provide 
several  million  dollars  to  build  the  world's  largest  tele- 
scope, with  a  200-inch  lense.  Brown  laid  his  plans  to  get 
the  job  of  grinding  that  great  piece  of  glass.  By  this  time 
he  had  learned  so  much  about  his  work  that  when  he  talked 
with  the  astronomers  they  not  only  listened  but  helped 
him.  They  no  longer  laughed.  When  the  40,000  pounds 
of  special  glass  were  poured  for  the  great  lens  the  scien- 
tific world  was  agog.    The  bit  of  glass  was  insured  for 
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$100,000  when  it  was  shipped  from  Corning,  New  York, 
to  CaHfornia. 

Many  men  wanted  the  assignment  to  grind  that  great 
mirror,  but  among  them  was  the  truck  driver  who  had 
adopted  a  plan  that  called  for  him  to  learn  how  to  grind 
lenses.  Few,  if  any,  men  in  the  world  knew  more  about 
the  actual  process  than  he.  He  was  selected  to  perform 
the  task  at  a  salary  that  amazed  him.  Immediately  he  laid 
his  plans  for  the  work  that  would  take  years  to  accomplish. 
Marcus  Brown  knows  the  value  and  the  rewards  of  little 
plans  that  lead  to  big  plans. 

Men  without  plans  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  vagrant  winds 
of  fortune.  Men  with  plans  and  determination  to  follow 
them  have  control  of  their  destiny.  The  choicest  prizes 
that  life  has  to  offer  go  to  those  who  make  plans.  The 
leftovers  go  to  the  aimless. 


Chapter  Five 

YOU  CAN  BE  A  ''GENIUS;'  TOO 

THE  plain,  ordinary,  garden  variety  of  persistence  con- 
tains in  it  the  very  essence  of  genius.  The  personahty 
quality  of  persistence  can  be  acquired  and  developed  by 
anyone  who  truly  desires  to  work  out  a  more  desirable 
way  of  life.  All  modest  successes  as  well  as  great  ones 
are  founded  on  persistence— sheer  application  and  stubborn 
keeping  at  it.  This  seems  so  simple  that  many  scorn  its 
truth.  You  have  the  proof  in  your  own  experience  in  any 
walk  of  life.  If  you  will  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
people  you  know  who  have  developed  their  own  special 
way  of  desirable  living,  you  will  find  that  they  worked 
quietly,  patiently,  persistently  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

The  great  accomplishment  of  an  individual  that  may  be 
announced  in  the  press  today  is  unquestionably  the  crown- 
ing result  of  perseverance  of  yesterday  and  last  year  and 
other  years.  The  special  accomplishment  of  individuals 
in  office  or  factory  or  laboratory  is  not  the  result  of  just 
one  moment  of  genius.  When  Joe  Doakes  is  made  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  he  is  not  advanced  in  the  hope  that 
he  will  then  proceed  to  become  worthy  of  that  office,  but 
because  he  has  made  himself  ready  for  the  task.  He  is 
simply  collecting  his  dividend  on  persistence  of  previous 
years. 

"Keep  on  going  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  stum- 
ble on  something,  perhaps  when  you  are  least  expecting 
it,"  said  Boss  Charles  F.  Kettering  in  addressing  a  group 
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of  men  who  were  interested  in  accomplishment.  "/  have 
never  heard  of  anyone  stu?nbling  on  anything  sitting 
dovmr 

That  sentence  by  the  inventor  of  the  automobile  engine 
self-starter  and  innumerable  other  devices  should  be 
blazoned  in  neon  lights  in  the  mind  of  every  individual 
who  wants  to  win  a  more  desirable  way  of  life.  Do  any 
of  us  know  anyone  who  has  stumbled  onto  anything  worth 
while  by  sitting  down? 

Boss  Kettering  won  his  way  to  directorship  of  all  re- 
search for  the  great  General  Motors  corporation  by  keep- 
ing everlastingly  at  his  job  whatever  it  was  and  preparing 
himself  for  any  lucky  breaks  that  might  come  his  way. 
He  had  the  self-starter  of  persistence  long  before  he  cre- 
ated the  device  that  saves  us  all  from  breaking  wrists  with 
the  old  hand  cranks. 

Extraordinary  results  can  constantly  be  traced  to  the 
simple  quality  of  perseverance.  It  is  persistence  that  gives 
the  one  who  uses  it  an  actual  mathematical  edge  on  his 
fellows.  He  is  making  the  laws  of  chance  work  for  him. 
The  man  who  experiments  a  hundred  times  and  fails  has 
been  exposed  to  success  ten  times  more  often  than  the  one 
who  experimented  only  ten  times. 

Young  Lee  de  Forest  wasn't  an  outstanding  genius  when 
he  was  a  lad  out  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  But  he  began 
to  wonder  why  wires  were  necessary  to  carry  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  telegraphy  or  telephone  voices.  He  won- 
dered if  the  wires  couldn't  be  eliminated.  He  doodled  in 
his  school  notebooks.  He  began  experiments  on  a  vacuum 
tube  and  failed  ten,  a  hundred,  two  hundred  times.  Of 
course,  the  neighbors  thought  it  was  just  too  bad  about 
that  otherwise  nice  De  Forest  boy! 

He  persisted  in  his  experiments  and  learned  from  each 
one.    As  long  as  he  kept  experimenting  he  had  a  chance 
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to  win,  for  he  was  exposing  himself  to  that  lucky  break 
that  came  when  he  discovered  the  way  he  could  use  a 
vacuum  tube  in  radio.  Lee  de  Forest  would  be  the  first 
to  disclaim  that  any  great  genius  was  involved  in  his  spec- 
tacular success.    It  was  perseverance  that  turned  the  trick. 

Even  after  he  had  his  lucky  break,  De  Forest  had  to  hold 
fast  to  his  quality  of  persistence.  During  his  work  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  assign  some  of  his  rights  to  a 
radio-telephone  company.  The  company  sold  stock.  One 
day  De  Forest  was  arrested.  It  was  claimed  in  court  that 
his  little  tube  was  worthless.  But  he  persistently  fought 
his  battle  through  the  years,  even  turning  back  to  his  draw- 
ings in  schoolbooks,  to  prove  his  rights  and  justification. 
The  battle  went  on  for  years,  until  in  1914  he  was  cleared. 
From  his  persistence  was  bom  a  great  new  serviceable  in- 
dustry. 

A  few  years  ago  John  H.  Barringer  died  in  Dayton.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  in  the  country  whose  lives  were 
insured  for  $1,000,000.  He  had  been  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany. Viewing  him  at  the  peak  it  might  have  seemed  that 
he  had  extraordinary  qualities,  but  he  hadn't  stumbled  on 
his  success  while  sitting  down. 

Mr.  Barringer  started  his  career  with  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  as  an  apprentice  in  the  woodworking 
shop  at  a  wage  of  thirteen  dollars  a  week.  Flis  previous 
experience  had  been  work  in  a  grocery  store  secured  after 
he  had  left  a  farm.  After  he  had  been  on  the  job  in  the 
woodworking  shop  for  a  couple  of  weeks  he  found  that 
the  work  was  far  behind.  He  persistently  tackled  the  job 
of  catching  up.  He  went  to  work  long  before  the  sched- 
uled time  and  worked  late.  In  two  weeks  he  had  caught 
up  on  the  job.  His  tenacious  attack  on  his  obscure  job  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  men  higher  up.     They  needed 
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young  men  who  had  that  personahty  quahty  of  persistence 
—they  needed  that  more  than  briUiance  of  mind,  more  than 
so-called  "genius."  They  advanced  him.  His  persistence 
ran  his  income  with  bonuses  to  well  over  $200,000  a  year. 
What  is  more,  that  method  of  attack  won  for  him  the  feel- 
ing of  accomplishment  that  he  needed. 

Lives  of  inventors,  with  few  exceptions,  reveal  outstand- 
ing examples  of  tenacity,  the  trait  that  runs  through  the 
records  of  all  professions  and  all  businesses  where  desirable 
results  are  obtained.  The  obvious  point  is  that  the  great 
and  successful  were  not  always  that  way.  They  drilled 
themselves  to  work  even  when  poorly  trained  and 
equipped,  but  out  of  their  persistent  application  they  de- 
veloped faculties  that  made  them  winners. 

Persistence  can  even  make  the  difference  between  life 
and  death.  Steadfast  following  of  the  doctor's  orders  has 
sustained  many  a  hfe  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 
Many  doctors  record  cases  in  which  all  that  they  and  their 
skill  could  do  had  been  to  no  avail,  yet  a  fighting  spirit 
cheated  death. 

The  oft-told  story  of  Paul  Ehrlich,  the  bacteriologist, 
offers  a  clear  illustration  of  stick-to-itiveness  at  work.  He 
sought  a  chemical  compound  that  would  fight  bacteria 
when  injected  in  the  blood.  He  made  a  hundred  mixtures 
and  tested  them.  Failures.  He  mixed  605  different  com- 
pounds. By  1909  he  had  failed  exactly  605  times.  Had 
he  stopped  there,  millions  now  living  might  well  be  dead 
and  millions  of  others  would  have  a  dreadful  disease  from 
which  they  have  been  spared.  Paul  EhrHch  knew  the  val- 
ues of  persistence.  He  tried  once  more,  in  1910,  and  the 
compound  worked.  He  named  it  606— salvarsan,  a  cure 
for  syphilis.  But  perseverance  was  ingrained  from  long 
practice  and  Ehrlich  went  on.  A  few  years  later  in  com- 
pleting his  nine  hundred  and  fourteenth  experiment  he  had 
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improved  on  his  earlier  findings  with  a  better  product, 
neosalvarsan. 

Patient  persistence  is  a  conspicuous  attribute  of  most 
notable  figures  in  the  literary  field.  Nobel  prize  winners 
don't  just  sit  down  to  a  typewriter  and  somehow,  through 
genius,  suddenly  and  without  preparation  turn  out  master- 
pieces. Wise  old  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  that,  if  a  man 
writes  enough  sonnets,  some  of  them  are  bound  to  be  good. 
A  modem  editor,  in  advising  a  would-be  writer  seeking  a 
short  cut  to  success,  said,  "Write  one  hundred  short  stories 
and  you'll  know  how."  From  the  very  patient  construc- 
tion of  the  hundred  stories  would  come  the  knowledge  of 
how  to  write  acceptable  ones.  Harry  von  Tilzer,  who 
wrote  a  dozen  songs  that  sold  more  than  a  million  copies, 
once  told  a  friend  that  he  wrote  more  than  three  thousand 
songs  that  failed  before  his  first  real  success. 

The  greater  the  men,  the  less  of  success  do  they  attrib- 
ute to  anything  but  persistence.  When  Winston  Church- 
ill was  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his  success  as  a  literary 
figure,  he  said,  "The  story  of  my  career  is  the  same  old 
story  that  has  been  told  and  retold  many  times  and  will 
continue  to  be  told  until  time  ends— that  of  persistence, 
hard  work,  thorough  research."  Edwin  Markham  thought 
about  his  famous  poem,  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  for  ten 
years  and  spent  four  years  in  writing  it.  Kipling  rewrote 
one  chapter  of  Kim  eight  times.  S.  N.  Behrman,  one  of 
the  foremost  American  playwrights,  received  rejection  no- 
tices for  eleven  years  before  he  sold  his  first  play.  Slowly, 
persistently,  one  step  at  a  time,  these  men  worked  out  their 
problems  and  won. 

It  is  because  they  won't  cry  quits  that  men  succeed. 
Audubon,  the  ornithologist,  worked  for  years  in  Kentucky 
preparing  his  drawings  of  birds.  He  stored  them  when  he 
was  called  away  on  other  business.    On  returning  he  found 
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that  rodents  had  chewed  his  prized  drawings  to  bits,  de- 
stroying the  tangible  results  of  years  of  patient  labor.  "I 
relate  it,"  he  said,  "merely  to  show  how  far  enthusiasm— 
for  by  no  other  name  can  I  call  my  perseverance— may  en- 
able the  preserver  of  nature  to  surmount  the  most  disheart- 
ening difficulties."  After  his  first  dismay,  he  went  to  work 
and  within  three  years  had  filled  his  portfolio  again  and 
was  back  on  his  road  to  fame. 

In  a  later  period,  when  Rex  Brasher  was  but  eighteen, 
his  father  told  him  that  some  day  an  artist  would  paint 
every  bird  in  the  country,  do  even  a  better  work  than 
Audubon's.  The  boy  thought  he  might  be  that  man.  It 
took  Brasher  a  month  to  complete  the  first  painting.  He 
knew  that  at  that  rate  he  had  a  real  job  on  his  hands. 
Night  and  day  he  toiled,  but  when  he  had  completed  300 
paintings  he  destroyed  them  all,  for  he  felt  that  they 
were  not  good  enough.  In  doing  them,  however,  he  had 
learned  how  to  do  better. 

In  another  five  years  Rex  Brasher  completed  400  addi- 
tional paintings  of  birds.  "They  were  punk,"  he  said,  after 
he  deliberately  burned  them.  Then  he  settled  down  to 
years  devoted  to  producing  874  paintings  showing  every 
species  and  subspecies  of  birds  in  North  America. 

His  work  wasn't  done  with  completion  of  the  paintings. 
No  publisher  would  invest  the  half  million  dollars  needed 
to  produce  his  work.  So  Brasher  induced  an  engraver  to 
make  black  and  white  plates  for  him  and  he  set  out  to 
color  the  engravings  by  hand.  This  required  four  years— 
the  coloring  of  90,000  plates— but  these  twelve- volume  sets 
of  hand-colored  prints  now  market  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars and  are  outstanding  work. 

Genius?  No.  "I'm  not  a  natural  artist,"  says  Rex 
Brasher.  Persistent?  Yes.  "It  was  a  case  of  fight  with 
me,"  he  says. 
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A  case  of  fight!  Tenacity  is  a  matter  of  fighting.  Win- 
ners don't  quit  and  quitters  don't  win.  Gentleman  Jim 
Corbett,  who  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
boxer  ever  to  dance  in  the  ring,  declared  that  the  way  to 
become  a  champion  is  to  "fight  one  more  round."  He 
won  his  first  fight  in  the  twenty-eighth  round. 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  a  Norwegian  explorer,  set  out  in  June 
of  1893  to  discover  the  North  Pole.  Months  later  Nansen 
and  his  crew  in  their  small  vessel  were  imprisoned  in  the 
arctic  icecap.  Their  only  alternative  to  remaining  there 
to  die  was  to  set  out  afoot  to  cross  a  thousand  miles  of 
roaring,  shifting  ice.  All  but  one  man  and  Nansen  elected 
to  stay  with  the  ship. 

Nansen  and  his  companion  set  out  to  cross  uncharted 
sweeps  and  mountains  of  ice  afoot.  They  kept  on  walk- 
ing. In  June  of  1896  they  were  still  walking,  exhausted, 
starving.  They  had  eaten  their  dogs.  They  had  stewed 
the  dog  harness.  They  had  swallowed  the  whale  oil  from 
their  lamps.  They  were  near  the  end  of  their  endurance 
and  hundreds  of  miles  from  safety.  Nansen's  companion 
gave  up  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  it  was  the  sleep  of 
death. 

Staggering  to  his  feet  Nansen  stumbled  on,  saying  over 
and  over  to  himself,  *'I  will  take  one  more  stepJ^  One 
more  step.  One  more  step.  He  kept  on  that  torture  trail 
of  ice.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  He  thought  he  heard  a 
voice.    It  was  a  voice! 

"Say,  Jackson,  got  any  tobacco?"  the  voice  came  on  the 
wind  from  beyond  a  huge  and  jagged  spire  of  ice.  Nan- 
sen staggered  forward  and  stumbled  into  the  Jackson- 
Harmsworth  expedition  of  American  explorers.  They 
weren't  searching  for  Nansen  in  that  wilderness  of  ice, 
had  no  idea  he  was  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  them. 
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One  more  step  for  Nansen. 

One  more  round  for  Corbett. 

One  more  experiment  for  Ehrlich. 

One  more  play  for  Behrman. 

Ad  infinitum. 

It  is  the  fighting  heart,  the  wilHngness  to  persist,  that 
marks  the  lives  of  noted  people,  but  it  is  exactly  the  same 
spirit  that  marks  the  advancements  in  the  lives  of  the  little 
known.  The  countless  thousands  who  will  be  successful 
next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come  are  now  fighting  their 
additional  round,  taking  their  additional  step,  making  their 
additional  effort.  They  are  the  ones  who  will  find  their 
successful  way  of  life  a  desirable  way  of  living. 

There  are  almost  miraculous  qualities  in  a  driving  urge 
to  win  over  failure  and  discouragement.  There  was  a  tall 
back-country  youth  who  ran  for  the  state  legislature  and 
was  laughed  at.  He  went  into  a  small  business  and  failed 
and  spent  fifteen  years  paying  off  the  debts  incurred  by  a 
worthless  partner.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl 
who  died  while  they  were  still  engaged.  He  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  came  out  a  poor  last  candidate.  He  was  rejected 
for  an  appointment  to  the  Federal  land  office.  He  was 
defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-presidency.  But  Abe 
Lincoln  kept  right  on  trying. 

There  are  very  few  notables  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  another  in  their  careers  considered  themselves  complete 
failures,  but  they  have  gone  on  fighting  just  the  same. 
The  same  is  true  of  folk  in  ordinary  walks  of  life.  In  the 
dark  of  some  night  they  are  haunted  by  feelings  of  frus- 
tration and  failure,  but  they  go  on  striving. 

Men  and  women  may  slave  alone  in  obscurity  for  five 
years  or  ten  or  fifty  and  then  become  famous  in  a  minute, 
an  hour,  or  a  day.  They  have  prepared  to  win.  The  suc- 
cessful in  print  and  in  lights  and  in  history  all  spent  in- 
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finite  hours  persistently  preparing  for  the  winning.  But 
even  then  they  must  everlastingly  work  to  retain  their 
laurels.    Laurels  aren't  something  to  sit  on. 

Lowell  Thomas  is  one  of  the  hardest  working  men  in 
the  world.  If  he  could  have  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  five- 
day  week  he  would  consider  himself  in  the  clover  of  a 
vacation  such  as  he  hasn't  dared  even  contemplate  for 
years.  He  has  been  constantly  on  the  job— hundreds  of 
jobs  in  hundreds  of  places  all  over  the  world— since  he  was 
a  lad  of  ten,  peddhng  newspapers  in  the  gambling  joints 
and  saloons  in  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado. 

Tommy,  as  he  is  called  by  his  innumerable  friends, 
worked  his  way  through  four  universities  by  stoking  fires 
and  waiting  on  tables.  He  kept  on  the  job,  from  gold 
mining  to  interviewing  and  writing  about  some  of  the 
most  famous  figures  of  modem  history.  As  a  writer  and 
lecturer  he  made  his  first  million.  He  lost  it  but  kept  right 
on  and  won  another  back  again.  Today  he  keeps  a  work 
schedule  that  makes  many  a  hard-working  New  Yorker 
and  many  a  Thomas  assistant  gasp  for  air  and  go  on  re- 
lays. His  laurels  of  accomplishment  aren't  shiny  on  the 
bottom. 

Winners  aren't  lazy.  Name  almost  anyone  you  care  to 
of  the  notables  and  the  lesser  folk  of  radio,  stage,  and 
screen  or  ofiice  or  factory,  and  you  will  name  a  man  or 
woman  who  overcame  odds  by  dint  of  sheer  application, 
tenacious  in  an  ambition  to  master  an  art  or  a  vocation. 

No  musician  reaches  a  place  of  prominence  without  un- 
counted hours  of  drilling  alone  and  away  from  the  foot- 
lights. Two  of  the  most  powerful  hands  ever  possessed  by 
man  were  those  of  Paderewski  at  the  height  of  his  fame. 
They  became  that  way  through  persistent  practice.  And 
even  at  his  peak  Paderewski  practiced  as  many  hours  each 
day  as  most  folk  put  in  at  their  regular  employment. 
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"When  I  miss  practice  one  day,  I  know  it,"  said  Pader- 
ewski.  "When  I  miss  two  days,  my  wife  knows  it;  when 
I  miss  three  days,  the  public  knows  it." 

He  practiced  those  long  hours  simply  to  keep  his  beauti- 
ful hands  supple  and  strong  for  the  work  they  must  per- 
form in  drawing  from  his  instrument  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  music  the  world  will  ever  know. 

The  deathless  artist,  Michelangelo,  said,  "If  people  knew 
how  hard  I  have  had  to  work  to  gain  my  mastery,  it 
wouldn't  seem  wonderful  at  all." 

The  multitude  sees  a  Ginger  Rogers  floating  about  with 
the  greatest  of  grace  in  a  motion-picture  role.  They  don't 
see  the  interminable  rehearsing  for  that  hour  or  two  on 
the  screen;  rehearsing  through  pair  after  pair  of  dancing 
slippers;  rehearsing  until  her  feet  are  blistered;  rehearsing 
until  after  one  of  her  major  pictures  she  is  at  the  point  of 
physical  and  nervous  exhaustion  from  the  sheer  persistent 
labor  involved.  The  great  Anna  Pavlowa  seemed  to  dance 
with  an  effortless  grace— a  grace  made  possible  only 
through  endless  hours  of  drill  work  that  developed  such 
leg  muscles  as  are  not  equaled  in  strength  in  many  an  ath- 
lete. That  strength  and  skill  and  talent  were  not  be- 
queathed to  her  as  a  gift.    She  worked  for  them. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  Roy  Foy,  one  of  the  world's 
most  phenomenal  balancers  and  jugglers.  He  rides  onto  a 
stage  on  a  ten-foot-high  unicycle— a  one-wheeled  con- 
trivance. As  he  rides,  he  balances  the  wheel  with  one 
foot,  balances  a  ball  with  the  other  foot,  a  ball  on  one  knee, 
another  ball  held  by  the  calf  of  his  leg  and  thigh,  another 
ball  balanced  on  a  stick  held  in  his  teeth,  another  ball  on 
his  forehead— and  other  balls  and  sticks  in  a  pattern 
rather  complicated  to  describe.  His  hands  juggle  several 
hoops  at  the  same  time. 

How  did  he  learn  to  do  all  that?     He  said  he  had  no 
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especial  ability  to  begin  with.  He  practiced  first  for  end- 
less hours  with  two  balls,  then  three  balls;  with  two  Indian 
clubs  and  then  three  and  then  five.  He  learned  small  tricks 
first.  Ever  tried  to  juggle  two  balls  or  three?  Many  of 
us  have,  and  quit.  Foy  didn't  quit.  He  wanted  to  be  a 
balancer  and  juggler  and  became  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world  through  sheer  patient  perseverance. 

Anything  that  you  do  well,  anything  that  you  know 
others  do  well,  is  the  result  of  patient  practice.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  many  people  who  do  things  poorly  do  so  as  a 
result  of  persistence  in  reverse— a  persistent  refusal  to  use 
ordinary  sense  in  developing  themselves. 

When  you  go  to  the  circus,  you  may  see  the  roustabouts 
and  the  performers  on  the  high  trapeze.  Some  of  the 
roustabouts  have  been  with  the  circus  as  long  as  the  hu- 
man fliers  who  draw  the  spotlight  and  are  exceptionally 
successful  in  their  work.  The  difference  between  many  a 
roustabout  and  Charles  Clarke,  for  instance,  is  only  the 
difference  that  Clarke  was  determined  to  be  an  aerialist 
and  the  roustabout  couldn't  be  bothered.  Each  had  as 
many  years  of  twenty-four-hour  days.  Clarke,  on  high, 
watches  swinging  ropes.  He  times  the  bar  to  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  flies  off  into  space,  turns  somersaults  and  other 
gyrations  and  finally  connects  with  a  bar  released  at  the 
other  side  of  the  tent.  He  worked  3  V2  years  and  fell  more 
than  fivt  hundred  times  before  he  let  the  public  see  him  in 
action. 

Perhaps  you  see  the  boss  come  in  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
take  two  hours  for  lunch,  and  quit  at  four.  Pretty  soft! 
But  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  the  boss  during 
his  career  has  worked  harder  and  more  persistently  and 
longer  hours  than  anyone  in  the  place.  You  may  see  him 
drawing  a  few  dividends  of  leisure  today,  but  do  not  over- 
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look  the  years  when  he  worked  endless  hours  and  per- 
sistently refused  to  be  turned  aside  from  his  goal. 

Good  old  Dame  Fortune  has  always  loved  the  person 
who  won't  take  no  for  an  answer.  The  career  of  Roy 
Howard,  the  eminently  successful  head  man  of  a  chain  of 
great  newspapers,  offers  a  clear-cut  illustration  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  nothing  more  to  start  with  than 
a  determination  not  to  let  go.  Roy  Howard,  the  boy,  used 
to  peddle  the  Indiana  Daily  Times  on  street  corners  and 
dream  dreams  that  one  day  he  would  go  away  from  In- 
diana and  make  his  way  to  the  point  where  he  could  re- 
turn and  buy  the  paper  he  peddled. 

Any  innate  ability  that  Newsboy  Howard  may  have  had 
was  far  overshadowed  by  his  sheer  grit  and  willingness  to 
work  and  hang  on  and  never  quit.  It  was  that  quality 
that  step  by  step  took  him  up  the  publishing  ladder  until 
he  reached  the  point  where  he  felt  he  was  ready  to  go  back 
home  and  buy  the  Indiana  Times.  But  it  was  understood 
that  W.  D.  Boyce,  the  owner,  wouldn't  sell.  That  wasn't 
the  first  time  that  Howard  had  tackled  a  seemingly  unsolv- 
able  problem.  He  persistently  studied  his  man  and,  among 
other  things,  learned  that,  although  he  was  a  man  of  con- 
siderable means,  Boyce  was  apt  to  be  impressed  by  the 
sight  and  touch  of  money.  Roy  Howard  collected  a  stack 
of  gilt-edged  bonds  and  a  huge  certified  check,  then,  in- 
stead of  talking  money  figures  to  Boyce,  Howard  gave  him 
something  to  see  and  to  touch.  Howard  piled  the  stack 
of  bonds  on  Boyce's  desk  and  with  a  flourish  garnished  the 
pile  with  the  certified  check.  He  told  Boyce  he  could 
have  the  works  in  exchange  for  the  newspaper.  Boyce 
got  up  and  walked  away  but  returned  to  the  desk.  All  he 
had  to  do  to  possess  that  pile  of  bonds  and  the  check  was 
to  reach  out  and  take  it.  If  he  said  no  the  wealth  piled 
there  would  be  scooped  up  and  taken  away.    The  tempta- 
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tion  was  too  great.  *'A11  right,"  said  Boyce,  "I'll  sell." 
The  persistent  ex-newsboy  had  made  his  dream  come  true. 

Perseverance  isn't  an  attribute  of  only  the  brilliant.  All 
of  us— mediocre  or  brilliant— had  determination  when  we 
were  in  our  cradles.  We  were  tough.  We  knew  what  we 
wanted.  We  persistently  insisted  on  getting  what  we 
wanted.  We  didn't  alavays  win,  but  the  batting  average 
was  splendid.  Baby  won't  take  no  for  an  answer  if  he 
can  possibly  help  it.  He  persists  in  innumerable  ways  and 
wins  because  of  it.  Baby  may  fall  a  hundred  times  in 
learning  to  walk,  but  learn  to  walk  he  does. 

If  we  haven't  retained  that  tenacious  spirit,  it's  our  own 
fault.  If  our  cradle-acquired  lesson  in  the  value  of  per- 
sistence has  been  lost,  we  can  polish  it  off  by  following 
this  very  simple  program. 

1.  Make  persistence  a  habit  by  training  with  small  things. 
If  you  steadfastly  carry  through  in  small  ways,  the  big 
ways  will  shrink  to  your  size.  Persistently  give  up  doing 
some  little  things  you  dote  on  doing.  Tackle  some  little 
things  you  don't  like  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry 
them  through  to  completion.  Keep  it  up,  and  a  larger  de- 
gree of  self-mastery  can  be  yours. 

2.  Practice  your  determination  daily.  Don't  let  a  day 
pass  without  several  little  victories  of  perseverance.  Fin- 
ish delayed  jobs.  Force  completion  of  minor  tasks,  avoid- 
ing like  the  plague  any  thought  of  putting  them  off  to  an- 
other time.  Force  completion  of  tasks  both  pleasant  and 
unpleasant. 

3.  Keep  raising  your  sights.  After  working  a  few  days 
on  small  game  stalk  some  bigger  game.  The  mastery  of 
little  things  will  make  it  easier  to  tackle  the  bigger  ones.  If 
you  have  worked  diligently  at  lifting  small  weights  and 
steadily  increased  the  poundages,  you  will  train  yourself 
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to  the  point  where  you  can  lift  weights  you  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  to  be  movable. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Aldous  Huxley  that  "per- 
haps the  most  valuable  result  of  all  education  is  the  ability 
to  make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it 
has  to  be  done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Within  every  man  there  is  a  constant  tug  of  war  be- 
tween the  Imp  of  Desire  to  take  it  easy  and  the  Taskmaster 
of  Conscience  calling  for  determined  action.  The  man 
who  puts  horse  sense  on  the  side  of  his  own  personal  task- 
master wins  the  tug  of  war  within  himself  and  in  life. 


Chapter  Six 

YOU  CAN  OUTWIT  YOUR  HANDICAPS 

IF  ONLY  I  weren't  handicapped.  .  .  ." 
Those  are  the  words  that  voice  defeat  for  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  accept  and  live  by  that  one  "if 
and  all  that  it  implies.  Our  handicaps  are  no  fun,  but  what 
are  we  whining  about?  Innumerable  dauntless  souls  have 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  any  doubt  that  handicaps 
can  be  accepted  as  ready-made  alibis  or  they  can  be  har- 
nessed and  made  to  go  to  work  for  the  success  of  individ- 
uals and  the  betterment  of  the  world. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  from  American  life  today  the 
men  and  women  who  have  had  the  courage  to  overcome 
tremendous  handicaps  the  nation  would  be  disastrously 
undermined  politically,  scientifically,  artistically,  socially— 
in  every  way.  But  we  caTi't  eliminate  the  handicapped 
because  they  refme  to  be  licked.  They  capitalize  the  very 
millstones  that  might  drag  them  down.  They  let  their 
difficulties  serve  as  challenges  that  draw  them  on  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  effort  that  more  than  overcomes  the  initial 
handicap. 

Laws  are  passed  to  protect  those  who  accept  defeat,  but 
no  legislation  can  force  one  to  overcome  his  handicaps.  It 
is  strictly  up  to  the  individual.  For  the  countless  handi- 
caps that  serve  as  an  alibi  for  failure  there  are  records  of 
men  and  women  who  spurned  the  alibi  and  won.  Look 
about  you  at  the  men  and  women  you  know  and  study  the 
lives  of  those  in  the  spotlight  of  achievement  if  you  want 
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your  own  proof.  Let's  look  at  the  record  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  for  one  outstanding  case  there  are  in- 
numerable individuals  who  have  accomplished  the  same  re- 
sults in  greater  or  less  degree. 

If  only  I  iverefi't  crippled.  .  .  . 

Two  tortured  eyes  searched  those  of  the  grim-visaged 
doctor,  desperately  searching  for  a  ray  of  hope  that  was 
not  there.  The  boy  could  stand  that  wracking  pain  in  his 
flame- withered  leg,  even  the  terrible  memory  of  walls  of 
fire  trapping  him  in  a  Kansas  schoolhouse  and  taking  his 
brother's  life— he  could  stand  almost  anything  if  only  that 
doctor  offered  hope. 

But  the  doctor  offered  no  hope.  As  best  he  could  he 
told  the  eight-year-old  boy  that  he  was  doomed  to  go 
down  through  the  years  as  a  helpless  cripple. 

"I'll  walk  again,"  the  boy  defied  him.  "I'll  run  again!" 
The  doctor  didn't  argue.  He  let  the  boy  cling  to  that 
fighting  chance.  He'd  need  all  the  courage  he  had  when 
facing  the  grim  facts  later.  But  the  doctor  had  underesti- 
mated the  dogged  will  and  patience  of  that  boy,  had  failed 
to  reckon  with  the  inner  strength  that  can  come  to  one 
who  demands  it  of  himself. 

That  flame-seared  lad  had  a  fighting  heart  that  carried 
him  through  painful,  awkward  striving  to  make  distorted 
muscles  do  the  work  of  healthy  tendons.  Days  became 
months  and  then  years  of  seemingly  hopeless  effort  on  the 
part  of  that  boy  determined  to  exercise  strength  back  into 
those  muscles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  doctor  was  seated 
down  front  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  some 
years  later  when  Glenn  Cunningham  ran  the  mile  faster 
than  any  man  had  ever  run  it  before. 

So  you  have  to  make  it  the  hard  way?  So  you  are  hand- 
icapped by  the  social  order,  lack  of  background  and  in- 
fluential friends,  shortage  of  money  or  education,  and  Cun- 
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ningham's  is  only  an  unusual  case?  It  isn't  at  all  unusual. 
He  is  simply  a  well-known  example  of  what  the  professors 
call  "overcompensation,"  the  marshaling  of  sufficient  de- 
termination from  within  to  carry  one  far  beyond  goals 
that  had  seemed  to  be  unattainable. 

Cunningham's  is  no  exceptional  case.  Uncounted  thou- 
sands have  won  comparable  victories  over  crippling  disas- 
ters.   Perhaps  you  haven't  heard  about  Clover  Kerr. 

Clover  was  twenty  and  dreamy-eyed  that  night  in  1937 
when  she  was  thrown  unconscious  to  railroad  tracks  al- 
ready singing  the  approach  of  a  train.  When  the  train  had 
passed  Clover  Kerr  had  lost  both  legs  and  one  arm. 

While  she  was  still  suffering  pain  in  the  hospital  she  was 
invited  to  speak  into  a  Los  Angeles  microphone.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  for  her  to  refuse,  even  be  irritated  that 
anyone  should  suggest  such  a  thing  to  her.  But  she  had 
the  courage  to  tackle  a  strange  experience,  even  though  in 
pain.  There  was  no  self-pity,  no  whining  in  her  radio 
talk,  and  her  listeners  demanded  more. 

She  was  urged  to  go  on  the  air  with  other  broadcasts, 
but  what  to  say?  Why  not  tell  about  her  philosophy  in 
facing  hardships  that  many  would  consider  insurmount- 
able? A  philosophy?  She  thought  she  had  none.  Why 
not  skip  it  all  and  give  up  and  let  her  relatives  and  society 
take  care  of  her  for  life?  Many  others  had  done  just  that, 
and  no  one  could  blame  them. 

But  Clover  set  to  work  to  study  out  a  philosophy  of  her 
own  for  her  own  radio  program,  and  it  crystallized  when 
she  found  a  poem  called  "The  Bridge  Builder."  The  poem 
relates  the  story  of  an  old  man  coming  to  a  formidable 
chasm  on  a  lonely  highway: 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim. 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side, 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
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When  he  was  asked  why  he  had  bothered  to  build  the 
bridge  though  he  would  never  pass  that  way  again,  the 
old  man  replied: 

There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
The  chasm  that  was  as  naught  to  me 
To  that  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim- 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him. 

Clover  Kerr  said  that  she  thought  everyone  has  a  chasm 
to  cross.  She  had  managed  to  cross  hers  and  might  build 
a  bridge  for  others.  She  did.  She  presented  her  Bridge 
Builder  program  over  Station  KFWB,  a  program  long 
popular  and  reaching  many  thousands.  Her  life  became 
so  full  that  for  a  long  time  she  delayed  fittings  for  her 
new  arm  and  legs.  Her  most  vital  bridge  builder  is  this: 
"We  all  have  handicaps  of  some  kind.  With  some  people 
it  is  fear.  With  others  it  is  grief  over  the  loss  of  a  loved 
one  or  the  habit  of  worrying  or  indulging  in  self-pity.  In- 
deed, self-pity,  more  than  any  other  one  thing,  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  world's  heartaches." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  lame,  as  many  successful  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  have  been  lame  in  every  generation. 
Byron  had  a  clubfoot,  and  in  this  day  there  is  the  beautiful 
ballerina  Nana  Gollner,  also  handicapped  by  a  clubfoot. 

When  Nana  was  a  little  girl  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  infantile 
paralysis  struck.  Doctors  were  discouraging,  but  one  gave 
the  single  hope  that  if  ever  she  was  to  walk  normally  again 
she  would  have  to  work  it  out  for  herself,  perhaps  by 
walking  in  sand.  It  is  hard  to  walk  in  sand.  It  would 
force  her  to  try  to  control  her  muscles.  She  spent  hours 
daily  trying  to  walk  in  sand.  Later  she  was  able  to  stand 
on  her  own  two  feet  again.    Later  came  dancing  lessons, 
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when  she  was  twelve  and  had  struggled  with  her  foot  for 
eight  years.  Later  still  Nana  Gollner  danced  in  a  ballet 
short  in  a  Paramount  motion  picture.  Later— and  quite  re- 
cently—she charmed  New  York  with  her  dancing  in  the 
ballet  at  the  Center  Theater.  She  had  her  handicap.  She 
recognized  it.  She  had  a  plan,  a  seemingly  hopeless  plan, 
but  she  followed  it  with  determination. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  didn't  give  up  when  stricken 
with  infantile  paralysis.  Johnny  Weismuller,  the  husky 
Tarzan  of  the  motion  pictures,  broke  more  swimming  rec- 
ords than  any  man  who  ever  preceded  him.  I  have  seen 
him  swim.  I  dined  with  him  once  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
club  in  Hollywood  and  was  more  interested  in  him  than  in 
the  floor  show,  for  the  giant  of  a  man  that  dwarfed  the 
table  and  other  men  in  the  room  was  once  tied  up  by  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  licked  it— his  million-dollar  handicap. 

You  have  probably  seen  Caspar  Milquetoast,  the  diffi- 
dent little  cartoon  character.  His  creator,  H.  T.  Webster, 
wasn't  so  meek  and  mild.  At  least  he  didn't  give  up  when 
his  right  hand,  his  creative  drawing  hand,  became  crippled 
and  useless.  Seemingly  endless  hours  of  fighting  his  handi- 
cap followed.  Webster  had  to  learn  to  draw  with  his 
left  hand.  Try  writing  your  name  with  your  left  hand 
and  then  imagine  trying  to  draw  with  it  and  you'll  under- 
stand better  what  he  had  to  accomplish.    He  won. 

But  my  eyes  are  bad.    What  can  I  do? 

Let's  not  even  mention  Ben  Turpin's  cockeyed  million- 
dollar  handicap  and  recall  that  blinded  Milton  wrote  im- 
mortal verse.  Any  schoolboy  could  recognize  a  picture 
of  Floyd  Gibbons  at  a  glance  as  the  famous  war  corre- 
spondent, columnist,  and  commentator  who  proudly  wore 
a  cloth  patch  over  the  socket  of  an  eye  lost  in  France. 
Blind  Thomas  Schall  of  Minnesota  served  many  years  in 
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the  United  States  Senate.  Helen  Keller,  both  blind  and 
deaf,  made  a  notable  career. 

If  only  my  poor  hearing  njoeren^t  such  a  handicap.  .  .  . 

Thomas  A.  Edison  didn't  let  deafness  keep  him  from  in- 
venting, nor  does  Rupert  Hughes,  the  novelist,  hide  in  a 
corner.  Deaf  Beethoven  went  on  composing.  A  few 
more  of  the  hard  of  hearing  include  Stanley  Baldwin,  for- 
mer British  Prime  Minister;  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  dis- 
tinguished writer;  Hiram  Bingham,  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut; Dr.  Karl  A.  Menninger,  psychiatrist  and  author; 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt;  Under  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
C.  Grew;  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  psychologist  and  author;  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Capper  from  Kansas.  Not  everyone  can  be  so 
well  known  as  these,  but  anyone  can  meet  the  problem  in 
the  same  way  and  attain  his  own  measure  of  success  despite 
the  handicap. 

If  only  illness  didn^t  handicap  me,  .  .  . 

Samuel  Untermyer  attributed  much  of  his  legal  success 
to  asthma,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  sleep  and 
caused  him  to  work  nights  on  his  briefs.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  the  author  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant suffered  lifetimes  of  terrible  headaches.  Luther 
had  his  gout.  Toscanini  suffers  from  acute  arthritis.  Dar- 
win was  in  pain  much  of  the  time;  and  Robert  Louis  Stev- 
enson was  afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  Illness  is  always 
with  us,  but  innumerable  courageous  ones  surmount  their 
afflictions  to  carry  on  their  work. 

If  only  I  nveren^t  so  ugly  in  appearance  Vd  have  a 
chance.  .  .  . 

How  many  truly  handsome  men  do  you  know  and  how 
many  prize-winning  beauties  are  in  your  notebook?  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  the  world's  happiness  and  beauty  and 
thought  have  been  misshapen  and  physically  unattractive 
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folk.  Socrates  had  a  potbelly  and  a  misshapen  nose. 
Beethoven  had  a  brutal,  gross  face.  Steinmetz,  the  wizard 
of  science,  was  a  hunchback.  Lincoln  was  as  ugly  without 
as  he  was  beautiful  within.  Sit  in  the  galleries  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  look  them  over.  Examine  the  pictures 
of  other  Congresses.  Success  and  contribution  to  a  better 
life  is  not  a  beauty  contest.  Actually  the  handsome  and 
the  beautiful  are  too  apt  to  think  that  their  pulchritude  is 
contribution  enough  and  so  they  slip  up  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  application  that  are  required  to  produce  things 
worth  while. 

Persons  who  do  not  have  some  so-called  "handicap  of 
appearance"  are  extremely  few  in  number. 

The  stage  and  screen  abound  with  folk  who  have  capi- 
talized their  very  handicaps.  Katharine  Cornell,  the  great 
actress,  once  said,  "I  had  no  illusions  about  myself.  I 
thought  I  was  terribly  ugly."  She  would  smile  quietly  if 
you  should  tell  her  she  is  very  beautiful  today,  for  she 
frankly  states,  "My  eyes  are  too  small  and  too  far  apart, 
my  mouth  is  too  wide  and  too  full,  my  nose  is  comedy 
tilted,  my  hands  are  too  big." 

Kate  Smith  doesn't  try  to  hide  in  her  ample  shadow.  It 
is  impossible  to  overlook  her  and  yet  she  stopped  the 
show  in  the  musical  comedy  Flying  High,  She  capital- 
ized her  handicap  and  with  it  developed  a  vital  charm. 
Jimmy  Durante's  gigantic  "schnozzle"  is  his  million-dollar 
handicap.  Clark  Gable  has  bat-wing  ears.  Greta  Garbo's 
shoulders  are  much  too  broad  and  Joan  Crawford  with 
generous  mouth  and  once  very  plain  features  has  made 
herself  distinctive. 

If  only  I  ^weren't  a  ''shorty  ^  .  .  . 

The  normal  variations  of  height  in  man  range  from  4 
feet  1  inch  to  6  feet  6  %  inches.  Anyone  below  that  mini- 
mum is  a  midget  and  over  the  maximum  is  a  giant.    All  in 
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between  are  normal,  but  generally  anyone  around  6  feet 
is  considered  tall  and  anyone  no  more  than  a  few  inches 
over  5  feet  is  considered  a  shorty.  The  height  of  the 
average  American  man  is  5  feet  7.49  inches. 

The  shorty  generally  feels  handicapped  and  even  in  his 
early  grades  in  school  tries  to  develop  his  head  in  order  to 
get  the  better  of  the  big  fellows  by  skill  instead  of  brawn. 
That  early  beginning  holds  good  later  on,  and  the  shorty 
often  pumps  up  more  ambition  than  the  big  fellow.  The 
shorties  have  million-dollar  handicaps. 

When  New  York's  Fiorello  La  Guardia  stretches  he  is 
5  feet  4  inches  tall;  his  feet  dangle  above  the  floor  when  he 
sits  in  an  official  chair,  and  he  calls  to  mind  the  cartoon 
character  of  Little  King.  But  La  Guardia  laughs  it  off 
and  dons  a  broadbrimmed  hat  that  could  well  grace  a  stal- 
wart hero  of  the  Western  plains.  No  half -pint  he!  No 
one  ever  handed  him  anything  on  a  platter  while  he  was 
on  the  way  up.  He  didn't  learn  several  languages  in  which 
to  appeal  to  the  foreign  voting  sections  by  listening  to 
soap  operas  and  playing  Kelly  pool  and  wishing  he  was  a 
big  fellow. 

Billy  Rose  didn't  let  his  5  feet  5  keep  him  from  making 
a  million  or  so  with  his  Aquacade  beauties  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair,  nor  did  Adolph  Zukor's  5  feet  2  stop 
him  from  success  in  Hollywood  as  a  producer. 

Russia's  Stalin  is  a  short  man.  General  Franco,  who 
rose  from  colonial  soldier  to  dictator,  Nazidom's  Hitler, 
and  Italy's  Mussolini  are  all  short  men.  The  late  Chan- 
cellor Dollfuss  of  Austria  had  a  colossal  international  stat- 
ure but  he  stood  only  4  feet  1 1  and  laughed  it  off,  "I'm  a 
little  man  but  I  write  big,"  when  he  signed  his  name  with  a 
great  flourish  for  Webb  Miller,  the  war  correspondent. 

Other  shorties  who  concentrated  on  developing  other 
than  physical  power  to  compensate  for  their  lack  of  inches 
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include  Julius  Caesar,  5  feet  2;  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  5 
feet  1 ;  Alexander  the  Great,  5  feet  3 ;  Lenin,  4  feet  1 1 ;  Sun 
Yat-sen,  a  five-footer;  General  Botha,  who  topped  5  feet 
with  just  1  inch.  Victor  Emmanuel  III,  onetime  king  of 
Italy,  stands  5  feet  3  Yi  in  full  regalia. 

Obviously  brains  are  not  made  of  beef. 

Genius  seems  to  love  the  shorty.  John  Keats  was  only 
a  fraction  over  5  feet.  Epictetus,  the  stoic,  said:  "Who 
am  I?  A  little  man."  Spinoza,  Mozart,  Archimedes,  Bal- 
zac, Heine,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Chopin,  Milton,  Michel- 
angelo—all were  short  men. 

So  don't  be  sorry  if  you  are  short,  and  above  all  don't 
adopt  the  tendency  for  short  men  to 

Strut, 

Talk  louder  than  necessary, 

Be  too  boastful. 

Carry  a  chip  on  the  shoulder, 

Overdo  the  erect  carriage. 

Hate  the  taller  man  who  puts  a  hand  on  your  shoulder. 

We  all  know  shorties  and  skyscrapers,  too,  who  don't  use 
their  size  for  an  alibi.  Janet  Alan  MacLeod,  important  New 
York  fashion  designer,  is  one  of  the  tall— a  six-footer.  "For 
years,"  she  says,  "when  I  was  growing  up— and  up  and  up! 
—I  never  could  see  any  good  use  in  a  tall  girl.  People 
stared  at  me  and  short  men  asked  me  to  dance.  Then  I 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  At  first,  all  I  could 
think  of  was  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor.  Suddenly  I 
started  to  figure,  'What  the  heck,  people  gape  at  me  any- 
way, so  I'll  give  them  something  a  little  worse  to  gaze  at 
and  then  maybe  I'll  feel  better.' "  She  went  in  for  ex- 
treme hats,  extra  large  handbags,  and  high  heels  and  made 
an  outstandingly  striking  figure— and  a  successful  one. 
She  turned  her  so-called  "handicap"  into  an  asset.  Tall 
men  and  women  in  Western  cities  are  now  forming  Sky- 
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scraper  clubs  to  bring  the  tall  ones  together,  but  it's  hard 
to  keep  up  the  membership  because  they  marry  off  so 
rapidly. 

Peggy  Newton  of  Lebanon,  Missouri,  came  to  New 
York  to  be  among  the  skyscrapers.  She  is  5  feet  10  inches 
in  height  and  had  the  same  trouble  other  girls  of  height 
had  in  securing  desirable  dresses.  From  a  life  insurance 
company  she  learned  that  the  average  height  of  American 
women  is  5  feet  3  inches  and  that  one  woman  out  of  four 
is  more  than  5  feet  6  inches  in  height.  So  she  planned 
her  own  business  with  manufacturers  and  established  the 
first  clothes  shop  for  tall  girls  and  made  it  work.  She 
turned  her  handicap  into  an  asset. 

If  I  only  had  the  advantages  of  better  education.  .  .  . 

Those  who  bewail  the  lack  of  formal  education  and 
offer  that  excuse  for  failure  are  falling  back  on  one  of  the 
most  threadbare  and  least  tenable  of  alibis.  The  records 
give  it  the  lie  and  also  show  that  frequently  a  college  edu- 
cation hinders  rather  than  helps.  It  all  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual. Some  of  the  greatest  contributions  in  all  walks 
of  life  have  come  from  men  and  women  who  did  not 
have  education  served  to  them  on  a  platter  in  college. 

Harold  P.  Clark,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College,  New  York,  has  gone  on  record  saying:  "A  col- 
lege education  is  likely  to  make  a  man  too  hesitant  for  the 
task  of  money-making  when  daring  and  courage  are  the 
prime  necessities." 

Does  it  pay  to  go  to  college?  Dr.  Mapheus  Smith,  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
went  to  Who^s  Who  in  America  to  find  the  answer  by 
analyzing  the  educational  histories  of  men  eminent  enough 
to  have  achieved  a  listing  in  that  volume  of  outstanding 
persons. 

Those  prominent  in  art  held  the  smallest  percentage  of 
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college  degrees,  only  8.5  per  cent  having  graduated  from 
college. 

Actors  and  others  outstanding  in  the  theater  and  motion- 
picture  field  didn't  require  a  college  education  for  success 
—only  8.7  per  cent  of  them  hold  diplomas. 

Authors  and  journalists  in  Wbo^s  Who  are  evenly  di- 
vided, half  holding  college  degrees. 

Although  three-fourths  of  the  musicians  listed  in  the 
success  book  had  attended  music  schools,  only  one  out  of 
Rve  held  a  college  degree. 

The  only  group  in  Who^s  Who,  according  to  Dr. 
Smith's  analysis,  that  achieved  a  100  per  cent  record  of 
college  training  are  the  physicians  and  surgeons.  Closest 
to  the  medics  are  the  clerics,  with  96.9  per  cent  of  them 
reporting  college  graduation.  The  engineers,  scientists, 
and  army  and  navy  leaders  hold  a  record  of  about  90  per 
cent  graduation.  Outstanding  holders  of  public  office 
score  60  per  cent,  and  of  prominent  businessmen  slightly 
less  than  50  per  cent  are  college  graduates. 

There  was  a  man  named  Abraham  Lincoln  who  wasn't 
sent  to  college  with  well-lined  jeans.  President  Andrew 
Johnson  never  went  to  school.  He  couldn't  read  or  write 
until  his  wife  taught  him. 

Oscar  Levant,  the  musical  genius  of  the  "Information 
Please"  program,  left  school  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Justin 
Dart,  general  manager  of  the  Walgreen  Drug  Stores,  al- 
though a  college  graduate,  doesn't  ascribe  his  success  to  his 
college  training  but  says:  "A  college  education  usually 
gives  a  man  poise,  vision,  self-confidence,  and  the  ability 
to  enjoy  life  more  fully,  but  it  frequently  destroys  all  de- 
sire to  win  by  hard  work  and  patience." 

Unquestionably  college  education  can  be  of  great  help 
to  the  individual  who  uses  his  advantages  well,  but  lack  of 
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it  is  no  alibi  for  failure.  There  is  the  case  of  James  Bu- 
chanan Duke,  who  started  with  a  pair  of  blind  mules,  less 
than  a  dollar  in  cash,  and  a  field  of  tobacco  and  ran  it  up 
to  a  fortune  of  $100,000,000  dollars.  "A  college  educa- 
tion is  all  right  for  preachers  and  lawyers,"  he  once  said, 
"but  what  use  would  it  be  to  me?  Superior  brains  are  not 
necessary  in  business."  Nevertheless  he  took  forty  of  his 
millions  to  establish  Duke  University. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  average  man  would  be  much 
better  off  without  a  college  education,"  says  Theodore 
Dreiser,  the  noted  novelist,  who,  lacking  money  and  the 
interest,  left  the  University  of  Indiana  after  his  first  year 
there. 

Dreiser  says,  "I  have  known  and  heard  of  plenty  of 
people  who  would  not  hire  college  men  in  their  businesses. 
A.  B.  See,  the  elevator  manufacturer,  was  one. 

"These  people  say  and,  I  think,  rightly,  that  if  a  man 
is  going  to  work  in  their  business  and  if  he  is  going  to  be 
of  any  value  to  it  and  him,  let  the  man  begin  there.  And 
what,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  could  be  more  sen- 
sible? If  a  man  is  interested  in  a  thing,  and  intends  to  earn 
his  living  by  it,  what  could  be  more  reasonable  than  that 
he  should  go  where  that  thing  is  being  done  and  learn 
about  it  there." 

This  novelist  has  an  argument  on  his  hands,  but  he  pre- 
sents a  measure  of  truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  men  and 
women  can  succeed  to  a  more  desirable  living  and  achieve 
full  success  without  college  degrees. 

Bunyan  was  a  tinker.  Bums,  the  poet,  a  day  laborer, 
Ben  Jonson  a  bricklayer.  Andrew  Johnson,  one  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  was  a  tailor. 

No  one  sent  Henry  Ford  to  college  in  a  Lincoln  auto- 
mobile.   There  are  innumerable  thousands  of  substantially 
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successful  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  who  have 
got  there  despite  lack  of  money  and  easy  educational  ad- 
vantages. By  the  tens  of  thousands,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  without  any  particular  means  are  this  very 
minute  acquiring  fine  educations  on  college  campuses, 
through  the  mails,  through  books  in  their  own  homes  and 
in  public  libraries.    The  alibi  is  disqualified. 

King  George  VI  of  England  has  overcome  his  stutter, 
and  Winston  Churchill,  the  strong  man  of  England,  with  a 
decided  lisp  is  a  forceful  speaker  and  fills  the  galleries. 
Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  bankrupt  butcher  and  a 
woman  who  couldn't  write  her  name.  Beethoven  sprang 
from  a  tuberculous  mother  and  a  confirmed  drunkard; 
Schubert  from  a  peasant  father  and  a  woman  in  domestic 
ser\dce. 

"Man  is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances,"  said  Benja- 
min Disraeli;  "circumstances  are  the  creatures  of  man." 
He  should  have  known.  Disraeli  was  a  Jew,  alien  in  race 
and  creed,  but  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and 
Queen  Victoria  made  him  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 

But  why  go  on  shattering  our  pet  alibis?  Let's  just  peek 
at  the  one  about  having  made  a  bad  start  and  not  being 
able  to  do  anything  about  it  now.  There  w^as  a  doctor 
who  had  too  few  patients,  too  much  time,  too  little  in- 
come. He  used  his  idle  hours  scribbling  a  story  about  an 
imaginary  detective  and  he  called  the  story  A  Study  in 
Scarlet  and  the  sleuth  Sherlock  Holmes.  Conan  Doyle 
became  a  very  successful  author.  Scores  of  other  doctors, 
and  lawyers,  and  teachers,  and  dentists,  and  engineers  have 
became  authors  in  their  otherwise  idle  hours. 

Keats  was  a  drug  clerk,  Shakespeare  was  a  stock  actor. 
Judge  Gary  of  United  States  Steel  was  a  lawyer.  Sears 
(of  the  Roebuck  combination)  was  a  station  agent.  Bos- 
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well  and  Macaulay  were  not  very  successful  lawyers,  Em- 
erson was  a  teacher. 

There  was  a  lad,  frail,  scarcely  more  than  a  runt,  with 
buck  teeth,  falsetto  voice,  and  an  inner  fear  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  shortcomings  that  made  him  afraid  to  recite 
his  lessons  before  his  classmates.  Suppose  you  had  been 
that  lad  and  your  folk  had  had  the  means  to  let  you  in- 
dulge your  fears  and  hide  away  with  tutors  and  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Would  you  have  had  the  inner  drive  to  accept  your 
buck  teeth  and  make  them  a  trade-mark  known  around 
the  world;  work  for  years  at  active  sports,  taking  your 
lickings  until  you  could  ride  a  broncho  and  hunt  lions  and 
lead  a  soldier's  charge  against  a  firing  enemy?  Teddy 
Roosevelt  did  all  that  and  more  by  simply  facing  fear  until 
he  overcame  it,  by  pretending  he  was  healthy  and  could 
do  healthy  things  until  he  actually  could  do  so,  by  accept- 
ing his  high-pitched  voice  and  charging  teeth  and  acting 
as  though  his  handicaps  didn't  matter. 

That  formula  has  been  used  time  and  again  and  with 
complete  success  in  overcoming  handicaps  by  consistent 
attack  and  hard  practice.  Innumerable  thousands  have 
used  their  handicaps  as  an  excuse  for  laziness,  a  reason  for 
hiding  and  avoiding  meeting  the  world  on  its  own  terms 
instead  of  forcing  their  handicaps  to  make  them  drive  on 
to  glorious  winnings  of  successful  living. 

Let  these  handicaps  excuse  the  shortcomings  of  others 
but  never  of  yourself.  Your  handicaps  can  be  made  the 
greatest  incentive  you  could  possibly  have  or  they  can 
defeat  you.  If  you  want  to  put  up  a  fight  here  is  your 
program. 

1.  Identify  your  chief  handicaps.  Be  frank  with  your- 
self in  pinning  them  down  on  paper. 
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2.  Decide  whether  your  particular  handicap  can  best  be 
overcome,  concealed,  used,  or  persistently  ignored. 

3.  If  you  would  overcome  your  handicap  act  as  though 
it  did  not  exist.  Do  not  let  it  be  your  alibi.  Once  you 
have  finally  reached  the  place  where  you  can  act  as  though 
it  didn't  exist,  you  have  overcome  it. 


Chapter  Seven 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  CREATIVE  IMAGINATION 

AN  OFFICE  boy  with  an  eighth-grade  schooling  who 
XjL  has  developed  his  creative  imagination  deliberately 
or  accidentally  has  a  greater  chance  to  achieve  a  successful 
life  than  the  man  graduated  from  Harvard  cum  laude  who 
has  failed  to  realize  the  specific  value  of  putting  his  imag- 
ination to  work.  Creative  imagination  isn't  the  special 
gift  of  the  genius.  It  is  a  talent  that  can  be  developed  by 
anyone. 

"Why  doesn't  someone  do  something  about  that?"  is 
the  query  of  the  great  majority  when  confronted  with 
some  tedious  task  or  problem.  They  are  the  persons  who 
later,  when  someone  has  done  something  about  it,  say, 
*'How  simple  and  serviceable— now  why  couldn't  I  have 
thought  of  that?"  The  riches  of  life  are  available  to  those 
who  deliberately  develop  their  imaginations,  and  there  is 
no  particular  trick  about  it  either. 

Almost  everyone  has  a  vague  idea  of  the  value  of  imag- 
ination because  he  realizes  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
one  who  can  see  farther  ahead  than  the  other  fellow.  But 
the  term  "creative  imagination"  looks  and  sounds  so  for- 
bidding that  it  is  credited  to  some  special  genius  or  knack 
or  birth-given  talent,  when  as  a  matter  of  simple  fact  it  is 
a  talent  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  the  talent  that  helps 
one  forge  ahead  while  another  lags. 

Proof?  Dr.  Frederic  Lyman  Wells,  eminent  psycholo- 
gist of  Harvard  University,  set  out  a  short  time  ago  to  de- 
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termine  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  business 
leader.  Dr.  Wells  selected  a  large  group  of  men  who  for 
six  years  had  earned  about  $1,800  a  year  and  another  group 
in  the  1 5,000  class.  Tests  showed  that  the  men  in  both 
groups  had  about  the  same  foundation  of  intelligence,  gen- 
eral information,  and  various  business  traits.  Obviously 
the  $5,000  men  had  something  the  $1,800  men  lacked. 
What  was  it?  Just  one  distinguishing  item.  Every  one  of 
the  men  who  pocketed  $100  every  Friday  night  had  a  prac- 
tical, working  imagination.  The  men  who  collected  $35 
on  Friday  didn't  have  it  at  all  or  in  anything  approaching 
the  same  degree.  The  dollars  involved  are  not  the  sole 
measure  of  success,  but  they  are  a  desirable  by-product  of 
the  imaginative  mind. 

Business  executives  were  not  surprised  by  Dr.  Wells's 
findings.  Personnel  men  had  long  maintained  that  they 
knew  the  answer,  but  the  scientific  study  conducted  by 
Dr.  Wells  proved  what  was  already  known.  Going  one 
step  further,  there  are  innumerable  men  and  women  whose 
basic  training  would  not  equal  that  of  the  individuals 
studied,  but  with  vivid  working  imaginations  they  long 
ago  reached  and  passed  the  $5,000  mark  in  the  business 
world. 

Obviously,  then,  the  man  who  can  visualize  things  as 
they  ought  to  be,  as  they  can  be  made,  and  as  he  is  going 
to  make  them  has  a  decided  advantage  in  life.  You  need 
imagination.  You  can  have  it.  Several  psychologists  have 
suggested  the  technique  for  really  enjoyable  exercises  to 
develop  it. 

This  is  your  program. 

1.  Observe  and  be  curious.  Select  almost  any  common 
object— a  hairpin,  a  jackknife,  a  doorknob.  Play  a  game 
of  question  and  answer.  Does  it  really  have  to  be  that 
way?    Stare  at  the  object,  study  it.    Could  it  be  different? 
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Could  it  be  improved?  Is  it  fundamental?  Is  it  really  as 
serviceable  as  it  might  be?  Let  your  answers  become 
silly  if  you  like,  but  day  after  day  study  the  same  or  vari- 
ous objects  and  play  this  game.  Write  your  answers  down 
on  paper  and  let  your  ideas  grow  on  paper  as  proof  that 
your  imagination  is  being  trained  by  the  game.  You'll  be 
able  to  note  your  own  improvement  in  a  few  days. 

Ted  Nelson  was  just  another  welder  in  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  at  San  Francisco.  There  were  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  welders  who  had  the  same  problem  he  had. 
In  welding  metal  rods  to  steel  plates  with  electrical  weld- 
ing guns  a  finely  powdered  mixture  called  "flux"  is  placed 
on  the  plate.  This  flux  is  fused  by  electricity,  and  thus 
the  rod  is  welded  to  the  plate.  This  works  all  right  when 
the  plate  is  horizontal,  but  when  it  is  upright  or  overhead 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  powdered  flux  in  place, 
like  trying  to  put  a  spot  of  salt  on  the  ceiling.  Tedious 
roundabout  methods  had  to  be  used.  Instead  of  saying, 
"Why  doesn't  someone  do  something  about  this?"  Ted 
Nelson  asked  himself  what  he  was  going  to  do  about  it. 
Did  it  have  to  be  done  that  way?  Well,  it  always  had 
been  done  that  way.  Ted  Nelson  used  his  creative  imag- 
ination. He  enclosed  the  powdered  flux  in  a  little  envelope- 
like cap  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stud,  loaded  the  stud  into 
his  welding  gun,  held  the  contrivance  above  his  head, 
placed  it  on  a  plate,  and  pulled  a  spring  release,  and  the 
flux,  stud,  and  all  were  snapped  against  the  plate  and 
welded  there  electrically  without  any  difficulty  at  all.  No 
high-powered  engineers  worked  that  one  out— just  one  of 
the  welders  with  imagination,  simplifying  his  own  job. 
The  government  loaned  him  money  to  establish  a  factory 
to  perfect  and  turn  out  his  welding  guns  and  cartridges. 
Result?  Ted  Nelson  with  150  well-paid  employees,  a  fac- 
tory, an  annual  business  of  $4,000,000. 
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It  is  Professor  Harry  A.  Overstreet,  noted  psychologist, 
who  advises  the  game  of  question  and  answer.  "Does  it 
have  to  be  that  way? " 

2.  Give  your  imagmauon  a  pee  rein.  This  little  trick  is 
the  advice  of  Professor  Robert  S.  Woodworth  of  Colum- 
bia, who  realizes  that  frequently  a  person  smothers  a 
vague  dawning  of  an  idea  under  a  blanket  of  doubt.  Little 
sprouts  of  ideas  should  be  encouraged  instead  of  being 
withered  by  criticism  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  be 
bom.  There  is  always  time  after  the  birth  for  a  more 
critical  examination. 

This  exercise  in  imagination  development  calls  for  re- 
laxation, to  let  the  mind  run  wild,  doping  out  even  fantas- 
tic ideas.  The  world  is  full  of  folk  with  heads  overloaded 
with  half-formulated  schemes  that  never  see  the  Hght  of 
day.  The  fault  is  not  in  letting  the  imagination  have  full 
sway  but  in  failing  later  to  apply  reason  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  individual  ideas  for  sensible  test  and  possible  de- 
velopment. 

Edison  dreamed  up  innumerable  fool  stunts,  but  by  test- 
ing and  mental  elimination  threw  out  the  majority  of  them 
and  concentrated  on  the  ones  selected  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

Ole  Evinrude's  best  girl  developed  a  craving  for  a  dish 
of  ice  cream.  The  craving  increased  as  he  rowed  her  two 
miles  away  to  an  island  for  a  picnic.  There  was  no  ice 
cream  at  the  picnic,  and  while  the  gallant  Ole  was  rowing 
back  to  shore,  his  back  weary  from  the  oars,  he  pondered 
on  a  girl's  cravings  and  also  toyed  with  the  thought  that 
there  should  be  a  vest-pocket  motor  to  attach  to  the  oars 
of  a  boat  so  that  a  fellow  could  take  his  girl  out  and  not 
be  working  so  hard  at  it.  The  result  was  the  compact  one- 
cylinder  outboard  motor  that  provided  a  fortune  for  Ole 
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Evinrude  and  the  girl  who  liked  ice  cream  and  became  his 
wife. 

Giving  his  imagination  free  rein  Evinrude  toyed  with  a 
seemingly  fantastic  idea— the  attaching  of  a  motor  to  oars— 
but  in  harnessing  his  idea  with  sense  he  did  what  is  gener- 
ally done  in  developing  a  workable  idea.  He  tied  his  idea 
to  things  he  knew,  knew  of,  or  had  observed,  so  he  used  a 
one-cylinder  motor  and  propeller  arranged  and  placed  to 
accomplish  his  purpose. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  for  a  man  or  woman  to  have  an 
idea  that  doesn't  utilize  what  they  have  learned,  experi- 
enced, observed.  As  an  amusing  exercise  for  development 
of  creative  imagination,  and  to  prove  the  association  of 
ideas,  try  this:  Take  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil  and  very 
roughly  sketch  out  the  most  outlandish  bird  you  can  imag- 
ine. Don't  balk;  don't  say  you  can't  do  it.  Of  course  you 
can— and  make  your  bird  the  wildest  looking  thing  you 
can  imagine. 

I  have  asked  many  people  to  do  this,  and  I  have  seen 
some  weird-looking  birds.  But  without  fail  each  one  has 
had  at  least  one  wing  and  at  least  one  leg— almost  always 
two  or  more  legs.  There  is  a  body.  There  is  a  head.  You 
will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  bird  so  fantastic  it 
doesn't  have  some  counterpart  of  known  birds.  Creative 
imagination  is  not  a  matter  of  creating  something  new;  it 
is  simply  the  process  of  making  a  new  combination  or  as- 
sembly of  old  elements. 

Stewart  Hartshorn  is  the  man  who  put  the  spring  inside 
of  window-shade  rollers  and  he  is  the  man  who  dreamed 
of  an  ideal  city  without  factories  or  shops  or  tenements. 
He  visualized  a  new  kind  of  city,  and  Short  Hills,  New 
Jersey,  was  created  many  years  ago  by  the  utilization  of 
old  elements  so  combined  that  they  made  a  model  com- 
munity—just the  old  story  of  creative  imagination  at  work. 
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3.  Tie  your  hnagination  to  your  emotions y  to  a  need, 
to  performance  of  a  service.  Evinrude's  emotions  were 
aroused.  There  was  a  need  for  a  small  contrivance  to  pro- 
pel small  boats.  His  device  performed  a  service.  Ted 
Nelson's  emotions  were  aroused  by  the  difficulties  of  weld- 
ing with  the  old  methods.  There  was  a  need  for  a  new 
method  that  performed  a  great  service. 

Gail  Borden's  emotions  were  aroused  back  in  1851  when 
he  was  crossing  the  Atlantic.  There  was  no  refrigeration 
for  the  milk  aboard  the  ship.  Several  babies  died  from 
contaminated  milk.  He  let  his  emotions  stimulate  his  cre- 
ative imagination  and,  by  study  of  the  problem,  developed 
a  method  of  condensing  and  canning  milk,  performing  a 
real  service  and  meeting  a  great  need. 

Murray  Spangler  was  the  janitor  in  a  Canton  department 
store.  His  back  got  tired  keeping  it  clean.  His  emotions 
were  involved.  Why  didn't  somebody  figure  out  a  bet- 
ter way  to  clean  a  store?  Why  shouldn't  he  try  to  devise 
a  method  of  doing  this?  Maybe  the  stuff  could  be  blown 
out.  Maybe  it  could  be  sucked  up  by  a  power-driven  con- 
trivance. Spangler  put  a  long  hose  on  a  reel  mounted  on  a 
wagon,  attached  one  end  of  the  hose  to  a  tank,  contrived  a 
motor  to  create  a  vacuum.  Taking  the  hose  into  the  store 
he  put  one  end  of  it  to  a  pile  of  dirt  and  presto!  the  dirt 
was  sucked  out  of  the  store. 

Ideas  have  a  way  of  breeding.  Houses  get  dirty,  too. 
If  he  could  develop  a  simpler  device  the  housewives  of 
the  nation  would  demand  the  service  available  to  meet 
their  needs.  Spangler  interested  W.  H.  Hoover,  a  harness 
maker,  in  the  idea.  Hoover  let  him  use  part  of  his  shop 
for  experiments.  The  Hoover  vacuum  cleaner  used  in 
millions  of  homes  is  the  result. 

This  writer  has  had  intimate  personal  experience  with 
this  pattern  of  emotion,  a  need,  a  service,  an  idea  evolved 
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through  creative  imagination.  For  many  years  as  a  news- 
paper reporter  and  city  editor  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  innumerable  people,  including  myself,  stumbled 
into  troubles  that  could  well  have  been  avoided.  These 
troubles  resulted  mostly  from  a  lack  of  everyday  working 
understanding  and  application  of  psychological  principles 
confined  largely  to  dry  college  textbooks,  the  classroom, 
and  the  minds  of  the  professors. 

Later  as  a  magazine  writer  and  editor  of  magazines  I 
continued  to  notice  the  avoidable  problems  that  beset  most 
of  us  and  had  opportunity  to  experiment  with  a  style  of 
writing  that  translated  the  psychologists'  knowledge  into 
articles  that  were  entertaining  and  directly  applicable  to 
the  life  of  the  lay  reader. 

Having  confirmed  the  need  for  and  the  service  to  be 
given  by  such  articles,  my  wife  and  I  gradually  developed 
plans  for  a  magazine  named  Your  Life,  devoted  to  prob- 
lems of  human  relations  and  to  ways  and  means  of  achiev- 
ing a  desirable  way  of  life.  The  dictionary  publisher, 
Wilfred  Funk,  became  interested  in  backing  the  project  in 
1937,  and  in  that  year  we  launched  the  magazine  Yozir 
Life,  the  Popular  Guide  to  Desirable  Living. 

The  periodical  was  an  immediate  success  and  became  the 
nucleus  for  other  magazine  projects  and  book  publishing. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  ideas  have  a  way  of  breeding.  By 
using  precisely  the  formula  for  creative  imagination  re- 
vealed in  this  chapter,  we  dreamed  up  the  titles,  editorial 
formula,  and  magazine  format  for  Your  Personality, 
Womafi's  Life,  Your  Health,  and  several  other  periodicals, 
all  of  which  have  been  successful  ventures.  This  should 
emphasize  that  the  formula  for  creative  imagination  pre- 
sented in  this  chapter  is  a  practical  one  that  has  frequently 
met  the  test  of  actual  practice,  rather  than  being  the  class- 
room theory  of  professors. 
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The  wise  individual  is  one  who  visualizes  the  essential. 
He  pictures  in  his  mind  that  which  promises  to  be  of  ser- 
vice and  produce  the  best  returns  of  wealth  and  happiness. 
The  great  advantage  of  imagination  is  that  it  permits  one 
to  see  in  advance  what  is  likely  to  happen  and  prepare  to 
meet  the  expected  circumstances. 

There  is  an  Oriental  fable  about  the  fabulously  rich  po- 
tentate who  passed  on,  leaving  all  his  possessions  to  his  fa- 
vorite slave,  Yusef,  with  the  single  exception  that  each  of 
his  various  sons  should  be  allowed  to  pick  one  thing  of 
value  to  have  and  to  hold  forever. 

What  would  you  have  selected?  One  son,  the  eldest, 
picked  the  royal  palace;  another,  the  great  gardens;  an- 
other, a  lavishly  jeweled  throne  of  tremendous  value;  an- 
other selected  a  chest  of  precious  gems.  As  each  made  his 
selection,  his  heart  was  sore  that  the  remainder  of  the  great 
estate  would  go  to  the  slave  Yusef.  The  elder  sons  were 
men  of  little  imagination,  as  we  find  when  we  see  that  the 
youngest  son  of  all,  the  last  to  make  his  choice  known, 
said:  "I  select  for  my  possession  Yusef,  the  slave." 

The  elder  brothers  were  no  doubt  chagrined  and  won- 
dered why  they  hadn't  thought  of  that.  It  was  simple 
enough.  But  even  skillful  observers  slip  on  occasion.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  creator  of  the  observant  Sherlock 
Holmes,  stepped  from  a  taxicab  in  Paris  and  was  told  by 
his  cabby: 

"I  perceive  that  you  recently  have  been  in  Constanti- 
nople and  Buda.  I  also  note  some  indication  that  you  were 
not  far  from  Milan  and  that  you  visited  Rome." 

"Marvelous!  This  is  wonderful,"  said  Sir  Arthur. 
"Your  deductions  are  accurate  and  worthy  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  himself.    Tell  me  the  secret  of  your  observations." 

The  cabby  grinned,  pocketed  his  tip,  and  said:  "I  no- 
ticed the  labels  on  your  trunk." 
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Too  many  folk  take  a  look  at  things  but  don't  see  any- 
thing, or  seeing,  fail  to  remember  and  later  apply  what 
has  been  observed.  There  was  a  Union  artillery  officer 
named  A.  E.  L.  Roberts  at  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 
He  crouched  in  a  shelter  and  observed  the  firing  of  a  Con- 
federate battery  from  a  mile  away.  The  shells  fell  short 
of  the  Union  lines  but  steadily  crept  closer.  Roberts 
watched  as  they  fell  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  peaceful  mill- 
pond  below  him.  Finally  one  shell  hit  directly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pond  and  sent  up  such  a  great  column  of  water 
that  Roberts  feared  the  Confederates  were  using  a  new  and 
much  more  powerful  explosive.  But  he  analyzed  his  ob- 
servation then  and  there  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  weight  of  the  water  temporarily  retarding  the 
force  of  the  exploding  shell  that  had  resulted  in  such  a 
great  blast. 

Some  years  later  the  oil  industry  was  in  difficulty.  Not 
long  after  a  new  oil  well  was  drilled,  its  productive  capac- 
ity would  fall  off  steadily  and  huge  investments  would  be- 
come total  losses.  The  producers  discovered  that  wells 
produced  less  and  les^  oil  because  air  reached  the  oil-giving 
strata  and  clogged  the  pores  in  rock  and  sand,  blocking  the 
free  flow  of  oil  to  the  drilled  hole.  They  would  set  off 
explosives  in  the  oil  holes  but  the  explosives  didn't  elimi- 
nate the  trouble. 

One  day  Colonel  Roberts  went  to  Titusville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  told  the  skeptical  producers  that  he  had  pat- 
ented a  method  of  "shooting"  oil  wells  that  put  new  life 
into  an  old  well  as  long  as  there  was  oil  in  the  tapped  area. 
They  told  the  colonel  that  they  had  tried  explosives  but 
these  didn't  work.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  a  new 
method  of  operation  based  on  something  he  had  observed 
while  under  artillery  fire  in  the  war. 

Reluctantly  the  producers  met  his  challenge  to  try  his 
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theory  on  the  once-famous  oil  producer,  Ladies'  Well. 
The  well  could  no  longer  be  operated  profitably.  Colonel 
Roberts  lowered  the  new  explosive  nitroglycerin  into  the 
well  until  it  came  to  rest  against  the  oil-bearing  sands. 
Then  he  poured  water  down  on  top  of  the  explosive.  This 
was  the  secret  of  his  success.  The  water  tamping  on  top 
of  the  explosives  directed  the  first  force  of  the  nitro- 
glycerin sideways  and  downward  before  blowing  the 
water  up  the  drilled  hole.  With  the  force  of  the  explo- 
sion working  out  and  down,  the  oil  sand  was  shattered 
and  cracked  sufficiently  to  open  up  numerous  new  chan- 
nels for  the  flow  of  oil  to  the  well,  whence  it  could  be 
piped  into  commerce.  Colonel  Roberts'  observation,  plus 
his  imagination,  put  to  work,  revolutionized  oil  production. 

The  person  who  wants  to  increase  his  creative  imagina- 
tion can  do  so  by  using  the  exercises  suggested  in  this  chap- 
ter. They  need  to  be  used  constantly  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice. Imagination  can  be  stimulated  by  using  it  daily  in 
making  changes  in  little  daily  routines,  in  dreaming  up  a 
new  arrangement  of  a  flower  garden  or  the  conduct  of  any 
daily  chores  at  home  and  in  factory  or  office.  The  person 
constantly  trying  little  imaginative  experiments  is  condi- 
tioning himself  for  the  day  when  he  will  almost  automat- 
ically use  his  imagination  on  an  important  problem  and 
secure  unlooked-for  successful  results. 

Stunts  like  the  drawing  of  fantastic  birds  are  good  ex- 
ercises but  should  be  followed  by  appHcation  of  imagina- 
tion to  more  practical  matters.  The  executives  in  office 
and  factory  and  laboratory  create  most  of  the  ideas  and 
the  lesser  employees  simply  carry  out  their  plans.  The 
better  rewards  of  life  go  to  the  ones  who  create,  not  to 
those  who  merely  carry  out  the  ideas  others  have  created. 

Creative  thinking  is  not  a  sharply  disciplined  process. 
No  one  sits  down  at,  say,  3  p.m.  of  a  balmy  day  and  says, 
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*'Now,  rm  going  to  give  birth  to  a  bright  fresh  idea."  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  some  people  are  driven  by  an 
almost  irresistible  creative  urge,  but  few  are  believed  to  be 
so  driven.  The  many  are  those  who  simulate  the  urge  and 
deliberately  set  out  to  create  something  new. 

For  one  person  I  know  with  a  spontaneous  urge  to  cre- 
ate, I  know  a  score  of  creative  men  and  women  who  delib- 
erately follow  this  process,  which  is  worth  study  by  any- 
one who  desires  to  develop  creative  ideas. 

1.  Recognition  of  a  problem,  a  need  for  some  product, 
a  need  for  some  new  way  of  accomplishing  something,  a 
puzzle  to  be  solved. 

2.  Preparation  to  meet  the  challenge  of  that  recognition. 
This  involves  thorough  study,  research,  determination  of 
essential  angles  of  the  problem.  This  involves  the  hard 
work  of  digging  out  similar  problems  and  studying  how 
they  were  met  and  whether  the  processes  succeeded  or 
failed,  and  analysis  of  the  why  of  success  or  failure.  Is 
there  a  different  approach,  one  that  hasn't  been  tried  be- 
fore? 

3.  Mental  coasting.  After  isolation  of  the  problem  and 
its  study,  let  your  train  of  thought  go  into  free  wheeling, 
relax,  and  coast.  In  this  stage  of  creative  thinking  the 
thinker  virtually  ceases  to  think.  He  takes  it  easy  and  lets 
his  unconscious  mind  do  the  labor  on  the  facts  acquired 
in  the  step  of  preparation.  Sometimes  this  coasting  may 
go  on  for  days,  for  weeks,  or  for  several  years. 

4.  Comes  the  dawn!  The  bright  idea  pops  out  of  the 
nowhere  into  the  here.  In  some  seemingly  miraculous  way 
there  comes  a  sudden  clarification.  This  sudden  dawning 
isn't  the  result  of  a  bit  of  careless  preparation.  It  isn't  so 
easy.  It  is  really  the  sudden  return  in  reward  for  the  te- 
dious work  involved  in  the  preceding  steps,  the  clear-cut 
recognition  of  the  problem,  the  exhaustive  preparation,  the 
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mental  coasting.  The  digging  efforts  of  preparation  fol- 
lowed by  periods  of  mental  coasting  may  have  been  alter- 
nated for  years  before  the  sudden  dawn  of  the  idea. 

5.  Verification  of  the  soundness  of  the  bright  idea  is  now 
in  order.  Not  infrequently  this,  too,  involves  tedious  re- 
search and  effort.  At  this  point  your  work  has  just  begun, 
for  while  you  can  develop  your  creative  thinking  to  a 
point  far  beyond  present  abilities,  a  bright  idea  will  be  use- 
less unless  you  do  something  about  it.  You  must  take 
steps  to  make  it  operative. 


Chapter  Eight 

SELF-STARTERS  PUT  THEIR  IDEAS  TO  WORK 

AN  IDEA  without  action  is  as  useless  as  an  automobile 
jl\.  motor  without  spark  plugs.  Ideas  thrive  on  initia- 
tive and  wither  under  inertia  and  procrastination.  Ideas 
demand  a  sound  working  partnership  with  their  creators. 
Your  own  bright  ideas  won't  do  your  work  for  you,  but 
if  you  are  an  active  working  partner  that  idea  may  very 
well  carry  the  bulk  of  the  load. 

Actually  ideas  as  such  are  worth  about  a  dime  a  dozen. 
The  world  is  full  of  them.  There  are  millions  of  good 
workable  ideas  loafing  around  in  the  heads  of  men  and 
women,  waiting  for  self-starters  willing  to  go  to  work  with 
them.  Every  business  and  every  industry  is  flooded  with 
ideas;  has  bins  full  of  them;  has  men  with  heads  full  of 
them.  The  bottleneck  is  in  finding  men  of  ideas  who 
can  carry  them  out  in  practice.  That  is  why  ideas  that 
are  unactivated  are  rated  at  a  trifle. 

Idea  men  as  such  are  worth  only  a  dime  a  dozen.  They 
are  the  "why  don't  you  do  this  .  .  ."  boys.  I  once  knew 
a  fabulously  wealthy  man  who  deliberately  surrounded 
himself  with  a  number  of  "idea  men."  These  fair-haired 
boys  popped  ideas  all  day  long  and  wrote  numerous  ideas 
down  on  paper,  without  exception  ideas  for  someone  else 
to  work  out  in  detail  and  put  into  operation.  Once  in  a 
while  these  bright  boys  would  start  to  work  on  an  idea  at 
the  insistence  of  their  benefactor,  but  next  day  they  would 
bob  up  with  a  newer  and  hotter  idea— one  they  wouldn't 
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have  to  go  to  work  on.  Finally  their  meal  ticket  tossed 
the  lot  of  them  to  the  wolves  and  began  looking  for  a 
self-starter. 

Your  workable  idea  will  be  of  the  dime-a-dozen  variety 
unless  you  are  also  willing  to  go  through  the  grim  labor 
of  putting  it  into  practice.  The  best  way  to  put  an  idea 
to  work  is  to  be  a  self-starter,  take  the  initiative,  do  some- 
thing about  it,  demand  action  of  yourself  and  others.  Ini- 
tiative and  follow-through  is  what  makes  an  idea  click. 

In  any  successful  business  or  other  operation  the  big 
rewards  go  to  the  creative-thinking,  self-starting  execu- 
tives, because  the  world  worships  the  first  to  break  away 
from  routines  and  do  something  new.  Men  are  not  en- 
dowed with  some  special  charm  that  makes  some  better 
self-starters  than  others.  Some  men  live  a  good  part  of  a 
lifetime  without  taking  the  initiative  and  then,  becoming 
aware  of  the  power  of  initiative,  make  uncontemplated 
long  strides. 

General  U.  S.  Grant  wasn't  outstanding  as  a  self-starter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  been  rather  unsuccessful  in 
many  ventures,  so  unsuccessful  that  many  thought  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  mistaken  when  he  made  Grant  a  gen- 
eral. Lincoln  had  observed  many  generals  full  of  plans 
but  little  action;  they  were  adept  at  the  creation  of  ex- 
cuses for  lack  of  action.  But  with  Grant  it  was  different. 
Here  is  what  Lincoln  wrote  to  a  friend  about  Grant. 

'*He  is  the  quietest  little  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Why, 
he  makes  the  least  fuss  of  any  man  you  ever  knew.  Two 
or  three  times  he  has  been  in  this  room  a  minute  or  so  be- 
fore I  knew  he  was  there.  The  only  evidence  you  have 
that  he's  in  any  place  is  the  nvay  he  makes  things  git. 
Wherever  he  is,  things  move. 

"Grant  is  the  first  general  I've  had.  You  know  how  it 
has  been  with  the  rest.    As  soon  as  I  put  a  man  in  com- 
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mand,  he'd  come  to  me  with  big  plans,  and  about  as  much 
as  to  say:  1  don't  believe  I  can  do  it,  but  if  you  say  so  I'll 
try  it  out,'  and  so  put  the  responsibility  up  to  me.  It  isn't 
so  with  Grant.  He  hasn't  told  me  what  his  plans  are.  I 
don't  know  and  I  don't  want  to  know.  Pm  glad  to  find 
a  man  ivho  can  go  ahead  ^without  me. 

"When  any  of  the  rest  took  hold  they'd  look  matters 
over,  and  pick  out  some  one  thing  they  were  short  of  and 
knew  I  couldn't  give  them  and  tell  me  they  couldn't  hope 
to  win  without  it;  and  it  was  most  generally  cavalry.  Now, 
when  Grant  took  hold  I  was  waiting  to  see  what  his  pet 
impossibility  would  be,  and  I  reckoned  it  would  be  cav- 
alry, as  a  matter  of  course,  for  we  hadn't  horses  enough  to 
mount  the  men  we  had. 

"There  were  15,000  or  thereabouts,  up  near  Harpers 
Ferry,  and  no  horses  to  put  them  on. 

"Well,  the  other  day  Grant  sends  to  me  about  those 
very  men,  just  as  I  expected,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know 
was  whether  he  should  make  infantry  of  'em  or  discharge 
em. 

The  man  of  action  made  history  in  the  Civil  War.  Lin- 
coln's experience  was  little  different  than  that  of  any  ex- 
ecutive in  any  walk  of  life.  He  encounters  numerous  men 
and  women  who  talk  about  ideas  but  has  difficulty  finding 
men  who  are  willing  to  put  ideas  into  action  backed  by 
their  own  strength  and  responsibility. 

The  self-starter  is  the  leader  who  influences  others  to 
cooperate  toward  attaining  a  goal  all  feel  is  desirable.  The 
leader  worthy  of  the  name  takes  the  initiative  and  does 
these  things: 

1.  Plans  and  devises  policies  and  modes  of  procedure. 

2.  Organizes  the  activities  of  others. 

3.  Delegates  authority  and  responsibilities. 
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4.  Trains  key  individuals  as  subordinates  capable  of  car- 
rying on  the  executive  load. 

5.  Supervises  the  general  progress  and  results. 

6.  Coordinates  various  efforts  and  elements  necessary  to 
the  success  of  his  plans. 

7.  Wins  the  cooperation  of  all  involved  in  v^ork  on  the 
project. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  responsibilities  the 
leader  must  have 

1.  Enthusiasm. 

2.  A  keen  awareness  of  purpose  and  direction. 

3.  Physical  and  nervous  energy. 

4.  Friendly  understanding. 

5.  Decisiveness. 

6.  Intelligence. 

7.  Integrity. 

8.  Technical  mastery  in  his  field. 

9.  Ability  to  teach  others. 

10.  Deep-seated  faith  in  the  desirability  and  attainabil- 
ity of  his  goal. 

Some  leaders  have  responsibility  placed  in  their  laps  be- 
cause of  wealth  or  inherited  position,  but  they  are  the  tiny 
minority.  Other  leaders  are  selected  by  a  group,  as  in  an 
association  or  political  party,  frequently  because  of  their 
demonstrated  abilities.  The  great  majority  of  leaders  are 
pushed  forward  by  a  strong  personahty,  an  assertive  ego, 
steady  determination  to  forge  ahead,  and  demonstration 
of  their  ability  to  shoulder  and  carry  responsibilities. 

A  number  of  cases  of  self-starters  are  cited  throughout 
this  book.  For  every  instance  cited  because  of  prominence 
of  the  individual  there  are  countless  instances  of  less  well- 
known  men  and  women  of  similar  accomplishment.  Every 
man  and  woman  in  a  position  of  responsibility  has  exer- 
cised some,  if  not  all,  of  the  points  involved  in  this  chapter. 
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Leaders  step  out  and  lead.  Sometimes  they  are  young 
men  who  are  just  out  of  school.  Sometimes  they  are  mid- 
dle-aged men  who  come  alive  on  their  jobs  and  instead  of 
being  content  with  routines  begin  to  capitalize  on  the  ex- 
perience they  have  gained. 

Bruce  Barton,  former  congressman  and  ace  advertising 
executive,  tells  an  amusing  story  about  a  contact  he  had  a 
number  of  years  ago  with  two  young  men  of  creative 
imagination  coupled  with  self-starting  abilities. 

The  young  men  had  a  plan  for  a  new  type  of  business. 
They  sought  the  sage  advice  of  Barton  as  a  dean  of  suc- 
cess, and  he  advised  against  their  venture.  But  the  young 
men,  Henry  R.  Luce  and  the  late  Britton  Hadden,  disre- 
garded that  advice  and  self-started  themselves  on  a  shoe- 
string. They  established  the  weekly  magazine.  Time, 
which  became  tremendously  successful. 

Charles  Wilson  played  an  enormously  important  role  in 
the  nation's  industrial  conversion  to  the  war  effort.  He 
had  been  the  chief  executive  of  General  Electric  Company, 
but  long  before  he  carried  those  great  executive  burdens 
that  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  a  self-starter  he  had  been 
preparing  for  the  load. 

Charles  Wilson  went  to  work  originally  as  an  office  boy 
and  helper  to  a  shipping  clerk.  Because  he  learned  the 
trick  of  getting  action  he  finally  became  assistant  to  the 
shipping  clerk  in  the  old  Sprague  Electric  Company. 
There  are  a  lot  of  potential  Charles  Wilsons  scattered 
around  in  industry  today.  Some  of  them  will  learn  to  be- 
come self-starters  and  reach  out  for  responsibility.  Others 
will  rest  content  to  run  errands  and  carry  out  other  peo- 
ple's ideas  without  pushing  themselves  forward. 

Initiative  plays  such  an  important  role  in  any  man's  life 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  take  stock  occasionally, 
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asking  yourself  just  what  part  initiative  has  already  played 
and  can  play  in  your  own  life. 

After  all,  initiative  is  simply  going  ahead  with  what 
needs  to  be  done  right  now  without  being  told  and  with- 
out requiring  supervision.  The  individual  with  initiative 
takes  the  lead  in  learning,  investigating,  managing,  getting 
results.  You  take  the  initiative  when  you  get  going,  do 
little  odd  jobs  at  home  or  office,  get  things  done  quickly 
and  efficiently  without  being  ordered  to  do  so. 

The  paucity  of  initiative  in  many  business  organizations 
is  often  a  topic  of  comment.  This  apathy  on  the  part  of 
so  many  workers  stems  from  what  might  be  aptly  called 
"the  Cinderella  attitude." 

Now  Cinderella  was  a  lovely  girl,  and  we  were  all  over- 
joyed when  Prince  Charming  discovered  her,  but  Cinder- 
ella's attitude  left  much  to  be  desired.  She  just  went  on 
sweeping  the  hearth  and  sweetly  waiting  for  something 
nice  to  happen  to  her.  This  one  Cinderella  was  very 
lucky,  but  in  life  today  there  are  countless  numbers  of 
male  and  female  Cinderellas  who  will  never  be  found  by 
a  Prince  Charming. 

The  person  who  is  content  to  say,  "Oh,  something  will 
turn  up  somehow,  someday,  somewhere,"  is  simply  sur- 
rendering and  shifting  his  own  responsibility  to  mere 
chance.  This  attitude  of  complacency  spells  failure.  It  is 
evident  in  virtually  every  office  and  factory.  It  is  often 
founded  on  a  self-satisfied  belief  of  the  individual  that  he 
is  a  prize  simply  waiting  to  be  snatched  by  some  observ- 
ant employer.  Instead,  the  employer  observes  that  the  in- 
dividual is  a  weak  specimen  of  milk-toast  consistency  and 
leaves  him  in  a  routine  minor  job.  Advancement  isn't  in- 
evitable, as  Cinderellas  seem  to  believe.  These  Cinderellas 
seem  to  feel  that  after  one  year  or  two  of  marking  time 
they  will  be  wafted  by  a  fairy  wand  into  a  position  of  re- 
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sponsibility.  They  forget  that  advancement  must  be 
earned  and  that  it  won't  be  awarded  until  they  have  clearly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  carry  heavier  responsibility. 
Being  just  good  enough  to  hang  onto  a  job  isn't  enough 
to  carry  one  on  to  success.  The  self-starter  recognizes  this 
and  uses  his  initiative  to  forge  ahead. 

Initiative  can  be  made  a  habit  by  anyone  who  con- 
sciously keeps  its  value  in  mind  and  practices  it  daily  in 
little  ways  leading  to  bigger  moments  of  decisive  action. 
Chief  executives  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  men  and 
women  of  initiative.  They  are  constantly  testing  their 
subordinates,  looking  for  this  quality  that  all  can  have  but 
so  few  develop. 

The  executive  owner  of  a  business  told  me  recently  that 
he  had  been  developing  an  idea  for  a  new  operation  and 
had  intended  to  give  a  block  of  stock  to  a  subordinate  with 
whom  he  had  worked  for  years.  The  subordinate  did  very 
good  work  in  his  own  department  and  that  is  what 
prompted  the  owner  to  contemplate  a  partnership.  But 
when  the  owner  analyzed  his  associate  more  closely  with 
the  serious  move  in  mind  he  came  to  a  realization  that  his 
prospective  partner  not  only  had  never  taken  the  initiative 
beyond  his  assigned  duties  but  had  diversified  his  interests 
so  that  most  of  his  spare  time  was  devoted  to  business  activ- 
ities outside  of  the  organization.  All  thought  of  the  part- 
nership was  abandoned. 

Railroads  operate  within  a  rule  book  bound  with  much 
red  tape.  One  day  there  was  a  bad  wreck  and  all  traffic 
was  tied  up  awaiting  orders  from  a  top  executive.  The 
executive  could  not  be  found,  but  he  had  a  young  male 
secretary  who  had  initiative.  The  young  secretary  knew 
what  needed  to  be  done  and  believed  he  knew  exactly 
what  his  superior  would  order  in  the  circumstances,  so, 
defying  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  he  issued  the  neces- 
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sary  orders,  signed  his  chief's  name  to  the  instructions,  and 
awaited  results.  He  knew  he  had  assumed  responsibilities 
that  were  not  definitely  his,  but  he  had  the  good  judgment 
and  the  confidence  to  get  action.  Instead  of  being  dis- 
charged or  demoted,  his  action  called  his  initiative  to  the 
attention  of  his  superior  and  young  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
on  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune. 

Self-starters  in  business  and  profession  and  factory  are 
the  executives  or  potential  executives  who  win  the  richest 
rewards.  An  analysis  of  the  records  and  abilities  of  more 
than  2,000  men  and  women  Hsted  in  Who's  Who  in  Amer- 
ica and  Who^s  Who  in  Commerce  and  Industry  reveals  a 
rather  clear-cut  profile  of  the  successful  executive. 

Presented  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  is  a  test  you  may 
take  to  determine  how  well  you  fit  the  executive  profile. 
This  is  no  so-called  "armchair"  test.  The  marks  of  the 
executive  have  been  recorded  by  a  number  of  successful 
men  who  have  been  active  in  selecting  and  training  execu- 
tives in  many  business  fields  and  by  personnel  specialists. 
You  may  feel  that  some  of  the  marks  of  the  executive 
come  a^ter  promotion  rather  than  before,  and  in  some  in- 
stances that  is  true,  but  nevertheless  the  pattern  offered 
here  is  a  clear  one.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the 
questions  tricky.  If  you  don't  want  to  be  meticulously 
fair  in  grading  yourself  you  can  easily  mark  yourself  in 
the  five-figure  salary  bracket,  but  if  you  are  truly  search- 
ing in  your  self -analysis  you  should  find  this  test  to  be 
remarkably  accurate. 

The  difficulty  in  taking  such  a  test  is  that  we  all  have  a 
tendency  to  overrate  ourselves  in  obviously  good  respects 
and  underrate  our  shortcomings.  No  one  need  ever  see 
your  own  rating  so  be  stem  in  the  grading;  be  as  hard  on 
yourself  as  you  would  be  in  grading  the  boss,  who  proves 
to  be  so  irritating  at  times. 
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Your  Executive  Pattern  Test 

Answer  each  question  yes  or  no.  Be  meticulously  fair 
in  your  marking,  for  you  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
overrate  yourself. 

Yes      No 

1.  Have  you  taken  many  serious  but  calcu- 
lated business  risks? 

2.  Do  you  consistently  carry  out  definite 
plans  to  meet  and  impress  the  "right 
people"? 

3.  Do  you  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
study  of  subjects  related  to  your  busi- 
ness? 

4.  Have  you  frequently  gone  out  of  your 
way  to  be  of  service  to  others? 

5.  Do  you  rarely  let  a  week  pass  without 
lunching  with  at  least  one  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance not  in  your  organization? 

6.  Are  you  uniformly  well  poised  and  con- 
fident? 

7.  Do  you  attend  at  least  ten  technical  or 
trade  association  meetings  each  year? 

8.  Are  you  always  well  groomed? 

9.  Do  you  consistently  read  two  or  more 
newspapers  daily,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  business  stories? 

10.  Do  you  regularly  take  an  active  part  in 
discussions  at  technical  and  trade  associa- 
tion meetings? 
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Yes      No 

11.  Is  a  great  deal  of  your  available  time  de- 
voted to  devising  new  plans,  systems,  poli- 
cies, and  methods  that  are  adopted  in 
your  organization? 

12.  Are  you  always  careful  to  give  full  credit 
to  individuals  who  help  you? 

13.  Do  you  read  regularly  at  least  ten  trade 
or  technical  journals? 

14.  Do  you  habitually  talk  quite  a  lot  in 
group  discussions? 

15.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  associating 
with  persons  of  greater  ability  than  your 
own? 

16.  Is  a  great  deal  of  your  time  devoted  to 
solving  business  and  personal  problems 
of  subordinates? 

17.  Are  you  meticulously  careful  to  meet  all 
financial  obligations  promptly? 

18.  Do  you  have  tremendous  enthusiasm  for 
your  work? 

19.  Do  you  read  at  least  four  books  a  year 
dealing  with  background  of  your  own  or 
closely  related  lines  of  work? 

20.  Do  your  inferiors  and  subordinates  talk 
freely  with  you? 

21.  Does  competition  or  personal  rivalry  chal- 
lenge you  to  greater  efforts  to  excel? 

22.  At  least  twice  a  month  do  you  take  the 
initiative  in  meeting  an  old  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance for  a  two-hour  pow-wow? 
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Yes      No 

23.  Do  you  invariably  request  or  tactfully 
assume  but  never  order  assistance  of  sub- 
ordinates? 

24.  Are  you  a  member  of  at  least  two  social 
or  service  clubs  and  at  least  two  trade  or 
technical  societies? 

25.  Are  you  certain  you  never  let  the  blame 
for  your  own  mistakes  rest  on  someone 
else? 

26.  Do  you  rarely  lose  your  temper  in  busi- 
ness but  put  up  a  strong  fight  for  your 
rights  if  circumstances  so  warrant? 

27.  Do  you  frequently  introduce  and  de- 
velop your  own  new  ideas? 

28.  Is  your  organization  making  measurable 
cash  profits  from  original  ideas  you  have 
introduced?  (Do  not  include  your  de- 
velopment of  other  persons'  ideas.) 

29.  Is  a  great  deal  of  your  time  devoted  to 
coordinating  the  activities  of  other  work- 
ers or  departments? 

30.  Do  you  frequently  sum  up  and  crystal- 
lize business  problems  in  conference  with 
others? 

31.  Are  you  most  often  the  first  in  a  confer- 
ence to  offer  a  clear-cut  workable  solu- 
tion to  a  problem,  accompanied  by  a  plan 
of  action,  the  plan  that  is  adopted? 

32.  Do  you  cooperate  wholeheartedly  in 
working  with  both  superiors  and  subordi- 
nates? 
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Yes      No 

33.  Are  you  aroused  to  great  effort,  rather 
than  dismayed,  by  seemingly  insur- 
mountable problems  arising  in  your 
work? 

34.  Do  you  devote  a  great  deal  of  thought  to 
anticipating  business  problems  before  they 
arise,  rather  than  simply  meeting  trouble 
when  it  comes? 

35.  Do  you  hold  persistently  to  a  well-de- 
signed plan  of  action? 

36.  Do  you  work  with  little  or  no  super- 
vision? 

37.  Do  you  enjoy  much  more  than  routine 
cooperation  of  subordinates? 

38.  Are  you  perfectly  at  ease  in  talking  with 
your  superiors? 

39.  Are  you  quick  to  turn  to  an  expert  when 
unable  to  work  out  your  own  solution  to 
a  problem? 

40.  Does  criticism  of  your  work  stimulate 
you  to  redoubled  efforts? 

41.  Do  you  put  it  up  to  others  to  carry  a  great 
deal  of  your  authority  and  responsibility? 

42.  Do  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  super- 
.  vising  general  progress  and  results? 

43.  Are  you  known  for  very  dependable  ac- 
curacy of  fact  and  judgment? 

44.  Are  you  quick  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
ideas  suggested  by  others  and  put  them 
into  action? 
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Yes      No 
45.  Are  you  quite  competent  in  cooperatively 
carrying  out  chief  executives'  ideas  with 
little  or  no  supervision? 

Before  reading  on  to  the  scoring  of  your  test,  as  a  double 
check  on  your  own  accuracy  go  over  the  questions  again. 
This  time  grade  persons  you  know  in  your  own  organi- 
zation or  elsewhere.  First  grade  two  or  three  who  are  on 
your  same  general  level  in  the  business.  Then  grade  ex- 
ecutives who  are  far  ahead  of  you  in  the  organization. 
After  doing  this  compare  your  own  score  to  the  others. 
If  your  rating  is  far  ahead  of  folk  in  comparable  positions 
and  matching  the  grading  you  give  to  executives  far  ahead 
of  you,  you  are  either  being  grossly  underpaid  or  you  are 
kidding  yourself. 

When  we  were  applying  this  method  we  found  one 
man  who  rated  himself  as  a  top-ranking  executive  in  the 
better  than  $25,000  a  year  class.  He  was  fooling  himself 
but  no  one  else.  He  claimed,  for  instance,  that  he  fre- 
quently introduced  and  developed  original  ideas,  when  it 
is  well  known  that  if  he  ever  had  an  original  idea  he  kept 
it  a  secret.  He  has  won  a  success  of  sorts  but  invariably 
by  using  others'  ideas.  He  marked  his  test  that  he  always 
gives  credit  to  those  who  help  him,  but  it  is  known  that 
he  has  frequently  endeavored  to  steal  the  credit  due  to 
others.  In  the  test  he  claimed  that  he  never  let  blame  for 
his  own  mistakes  rest  on  someone  else,  and  it  is  in  the  rec- 
ord that  he  has  more  than  once  deliberately  blamed  others 
for  his  own  stupidity.  He  is  known  to  business  and  other 
associates  as  a  congenital  liar;  he  lied  to  himself  against  the 
records,  in  taking  the  test.  He  isn't  a  very  happy  man, 
and  he  is  not  very  successful  either  in  business  or  social 
life,  despite  a  talent  for  rationalizing. 
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Here  is  the  way  to  score  your  examination. 

Count  your  "no"  answers. 

If  you  have  five  or  fewer  negative  answers,  you  are  in 
the  class  of  executives  earning  $25,000  a  year  or  more.  If 
you  are  in  that  salary  bracket  and  have  more  than  five 
"no's,"  the  chances  are  fair  that  you  married  the  boss's 
daughter  or  secured  your  position  and  salary  rating 
through  inheritance,  family  connection,  or  heavy  financial 
investment  in  the  business. 

If  you  have  only  ten  negative  answers,  you  are  earning 
or  are  capable  of  earning  $10,000  or  more  a  year. 

If  you  have  twenty  negative  answers,  you  are  earning 
or  are  capable  of  earning  $5,000  or  more  a  year. 

If  you  have  twenty-five  negative  answers,  you  aren't 
earning  much  more  than  $2,500  a  year. 

Study  the  situation  that  leads  to  your  negative  answers 
with  this  in  mind.  The  man  who  has  twenty-five  negative 
answers  and  eliminates  five  of  them  doubles  his  annual  in- 
come. If  he  has  twenty  negative  answers  and  eliminates 
ten  of  them  he  doubles  his  income.  Elimination  of  "no"  an- 
swers from  that  point  on  is  even  more  fruitful.  Obviously 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain  that  this  testing  device 
works  out  with  scientific  mathematical  precision  and  in 
every  case.  It  is,  however,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  more 
than  2,000  businessmen  and  women,  and  when  appHed  to 
the  records  of  others  it  works  out  with  reasonable  accu- 
racy in  an  impressively  large  number  of  cases.  Because  of 
this  it  is  offered  as  a  proved  helpful  measuring  instrument. 


Chapter  Nine 

POINTERS  ON  SOLVING  YOUR  PROBLEMS 

OUR  lives  are  chock-full  of  problems.  Two  of  our 
biggest  problems  are  (1)  our  failure  to  understand 
our  problems  clearly  and  (2)  a  tendency  to  leap  to  the 
first  solution  that  is  offered  even  though  it  is  not  the  best 
possible  and  doesn't  truly  solve  the  problem.  This  is  due 
to  fuzzy  thinking.  The  two  little  words  "I  think"  are 
possibly  the  most  loosely  used  and  roundly  abused  words 
in  the  Enghsh  language.  The  sooner  we  all  realize  this  the 
better  it  will  be  for  our  present  and  our  future. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  types  of  thinking  to 
be  used  in  tackling  the  problems  that  arise  in  life.  One 
type  is  a  fuzzy  or  jitterbug  process  of  passing  through  the 
mind  a  parade  of  random  little  ready-made  slogans,  beliefs, 
items  of  propaganda,  prejudices,  picayune  and  disorgan- 
ized bits  of  unchecked  information,  all  scrambled  into  one, 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  leap  wildly,  with  eyes  closed, 
to  reach  a  half-baked  conclusion  about  something  we 
know  very  little  about.  The  other  type  is,  to  use  a  dic- 
tionary definition,  "to  exercise  the  powers  of  judgment, 
conception,  or  inference;  to  reflect  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  a  conclusion;  reason^"*  or,  let  us  say,  a  careful 
working  over  of  our  knowledge  in  an  orderly  way  to 
reach  a  sound  conclusion. 

The  fuzzy  thinker  finds  it  very  easy  to  reach  the  ready- 
made  conclusion  that  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm.  He 
puts  that  down  as  a  wise  bit  of  thinking  without  ever 
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considering  what  happens  to  the  early  worm  that  is  had 
for  breakfast  by  the  early  bird.  Some  time  ago  I  took 
lunch  with  an  old  college  classmate  whom  I  hadn't  seen 
for  many  years.  He  told  me  that  some  years  earlier  he 
had  "thought  it  all  through"  and  decided  that  Communism 
was  a  great  form  of  government  and  should  be  adopted 
in  America.  He  held  forth  for  an  hour,  loudly,  frequently 
using  the  two  little  words  "I  think."  He  said  he  thought 
that  all  wealth,  particularly  wealth  unearned  by  the  indi- 
vidual, should  be  shared.  I  asked  him  to  define  Com- 
munism so  that  I  could  more  clearly  understand  what  he 
was  talking  about.  He  had  no  definition  for  the  form  of 
government  he  so  steadfastly  adored.  I  asked  him  whose 
wealth  should  be  shared  and  with  whom  and  when— ior 
instance,  with  whom  and  when  was  he  going  to  share  the 
proceeds  of  his  elderly  father's  business  when  his  father 
passed  on  and  left  him  a  fortune.  Well,  he  wasn't  in  favor 
of  starting  sharing  with  that  prospective  windfall.  Some- 
one with  more  than  that  was  to  do  the  sharing.  He  sim- 
ply had  an  opinion  he  didn't  really  believe  in  and  he  called 
it  the  result  of  thinking— fuzzy  thinking. 

We  all  annex  a  lot  of  fuzz  and  lint  along  with  the  mem- 
orizing that  is  so  stressed  in  the  schoolrooms.  There  is 
many  a  man  who  memorizes  sufficient  facts  from  his  books 
to  graduate  from  a  good  college.  He  considers  himself 
educated  and  doesn't  hesitate  to  do  what  he  calls  thinking. 
But  actually  he  hasn't  learned  how  to  work  over  his 
adopted  information  and  put  it  to  work  in  a  process  of  or- 
derly thinking  that  leads  to  sound  conclusions  in  meeting 
his  problems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  amazing  how  comfortably  so 
many  get  along  without  seriously  thinking.  Jobs  every- 
where are  being  performed  by  individuals  who  seldom,  if 
ever,  really  think.    They  are  the  cogs  in  the  personnel 
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machines  who  are  content  to  go  on  doing  routine  work 
that  calls  for  no  thinking  whatever;  they  just  go  through 
set  motions  doing  the  things  that  thinkers  have  devised  to 
keep  the  thoughtless  active  and  alive. 

There  are  a  number  of  common  mistakes  in  thinking  that 
recur  in  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  these  errors  can  even 
result  in  needless  loss  of  life— your  life,  and  that  of  some- 
one you  love.  They  are  the  common  errors  responsible 
for  innumerable  business  failures.  They  are  the  mistakes 
that  hold  men  back  from  realization  of  their  ambitions. 
At  one  time  or  another  we  arc  all  likely  to  make  these 
mistakes  and  repent  when  we  find  ourselves  in  the  wreck- 
age. It  would  require  a  book  to  outline  all  these  common 
mistakes,  but  we  present  here  a  brief  first-aid  program 
that  has  been  proved  to  be  very  helpful  in  the  solution  of 
many  of  life's  problems. 

1.  Define  your  problem  clearly  and  ferret  out  the  prob- 
lem that  frequently  hides  ivithin  a  problem. 

If  you  have  a  problem— and  who  doesn't?— you  should 
be  able  to  crystallize  it  in  a  very  few  words,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  you  write  it  down  in  black  and  white. 

"But  that  is  silly,"  you  protest,  "just  as  though  I  don't 
know  what  my  problem  is!"  It  is  well  not  to  be  so  cer- 
tain at  the  outset  that  you  do  know  what  your  problem 
is.  Many  persons  have  been  ruined  and  many  lives  have 
actually  been  lost  by  persons  who  were  mistakenly  certain 
they  recognized  their  problems. 

Seven  months  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  scientist,  developed 
pains  in  his  chest.  He  was  certain  that  his  problem  was 
rheumatism  and  a  muscular  difficulty.  He  was  sure  it  was 
the  outgrowth  of  poor  knitting  of  ribs  broken  in  a  wres- 
tling match  in  college  years  before.  His  immediate  prob- 
lem was  pain,  so  he  took  commonly  used  pain-allaying  tab- 
lets to  solve  his  problem.     He  "solved"  it— temporarily. 
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Two  months  ago  he  began  taking  twenty  of  the  tablets 
daily  because  the  pain  was  becoming  worse.  One  month 
ago  he  decided  that  his  problem  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  solve.  He  went  to  a  doctor  and  was  im- 
mediately operated  upon  for  cancer.  Today  he  is  dead. 
He  had  been  working  on  solving  the  problem  of  his  pain, 
which  was  the  wrong  problem  to  tackle  at  that  time. 

Every  hospital  has  records  of  death  of  persons  who  de- 
termined that  they  had  indigestion  as  a  problem,  took  lax- 
atives to  solve  the  problem,  then  suddenly  discovered  when 
their  appendices  were  ruptured  by  the  dosing  that  they 
had  picked  the  wrong  problem  for  solution. 

I  know  a  newspaperman  who  has  been  discharged  from 
several  good  staffs  and  quit  working  for  several  others  of 
his  own  accord.  He  tells  me  that  his  problem  is  in  finding 
a  good  newspaper  with  good  management.  He  has  spent 
his  life  telling  himself  that  when  he  finds  the  right  news- 
paper his  chief  problem  will  be  solved.  Actually,  his  is  a 
personality  problem.  He  is  uncooperative,  combative,  and 
rather  disagreeable  to  work  with.  When  he  solves  his 
personality  problem,  his  job  problem  will  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

Does  it  now  seem  trite  to  say  that  you  can't  solve  your 
problem,  except  by  sheer  accident,  if  you  haven't  defined 
it?  You  are  groping  in  a  mental  fog  until  you  clearly 
see  your  problem,  dig  out  the  problems  within  the  prob- 
lem, and  tackle  them  in  the  proper  order.  The  scientist 
experienced  the  problem  of  excruciating  pain.  But 
strangely,  for  a  man  of  science,  he  didn't  recognize  the 
problem  within  the  problem  of  pain— the  problem  of 
proper  diagnosis— so  he  solved  the  wrong  problem,  out  of 
order,  and  delayed  for  several  critical  months  the  opera- 
tion that  might  well  have  saved  or  prolonged  his  life.  The 
persons  with  pains  in  their  tummies  solved  the  wrong  prob- 
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lems  in  improper  order.  The  newspaperman  doesn't  see 
the  problem  within  his  problem. 

Someone  has  defined  a  business  conference  as  a  meeting 
of  executives  in  which  they  pool  their  ignorance.  I  some- 
times believe  that  definition  is  excellent  and  true  primarily 
because  of  the  avoidance  of  definition  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved.  Often  a  group  will  harangue  for  hours.  The 
smoke  will  hang  dowTi  three  feet  from  the  ceiling.  Noth- 
ing happens  except  that  there  is  a  tremendous  expenditure 
of  hot  air,  an  active  batting  around  of  half-baked  opin- 
ions not  founded  on  any  facts  worth  mentioning.  Fre- 
quently, as  an  executive  of  Publications  Management,  Inc., 
I  have  been  called  into  such  smoke-filled  rooms  and  found 
that  the  only  service  necessary  was  to  insist  on  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  the  problem  and  study  of  the  problem  within 
the  problem.  Once  that  is  accomplished  the  need  for  out- 
side help  is  frequently  eliminated.  The  general,  vague 
debate  involving  notions  and  opinions  and  off-side  discus- 
sions and  groping  ends,  minds  are  turned  to  the  real  prob- 
lem, and  once  this  is  seen  its  solution  is  on  the  way. 

2.  Secure  the  -facts  bearing  on  your  problem. 

Now  that  you  have  defined  your  problem,  you  are  in  a 
position  to  assemble  and  analyze  the  pertinent  facts.  Not 
a  fact,  not  two  or  three  facts,  but  all  the  facts  you  can 
possibly  secure  that  may  have  a  bearing  on  sound  consid- 
eration of  your  problem. 

At  this  point  take  a  long  look  at  the  danger  sign,  "Look 
Out  for  the  Cars,"  or  rather,  "Look  Out  for  Half-baked 
Opinions."  Don't  let  opinions  masquerade  as  facts!  The 
scientist  had  the  one  fact  of  pain.  He  had  the  opinion 
that  the  pain  was  caused  by  rheumatism.  He  didn't  get  all 
the  pertinent  facts  until  he  went  to  the  doctor  and  found 
that  the  all-essential  fact  was  that  he  had  cancer. 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  do  what  we  call  thinking  with 
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our  conglomeration  of  opinions,  prejudices,  and.  odds  and 
ends  of  misinformation  assembled  as  we  go  through  life 
than  it  is  to  put  them  to  one  side  and  dig  for  sound  facts. 
Another  thing  that  throws  us  off  the  main  line  onto  the 
side  tracks  is  the  air  of  certainty  with  which  others  will 
voice  their  conglomeration  of  things  that  aren't  so  as  facts. 
It  is  impossible  to  overstress  the  desirability  of  securing 
every  fact  that  can  have  a  bearing  on  your  reaching  a 
sound  solution  of  your  problems. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  publisher  of  a  group  of,  let  us  say, 
radio  magazines.  He  had  a  problem.  He  wanted  to  elimi- 
nate the  competition  of  two  radio  magazines  and  at  the 
same  time  enlarge  his  own  radio-magazine  group  so  that 
he  could  offer  a  larger  group  of  readers  to  advertisers.  He 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  books  of  the  competing  maga- 
zines. They  were  slipping.  They  were  nearly  $100,000 
behind  in  delivery  of  readership  to  their  advertisers.  This 
publisher  secured  all  the  necessary  facts  but  one.  He  made 
a  deal  for  purchase  of  his  two  competitors  on  the  assump- 
tion that  he  could  pay  back  the  advertisers  with  space  in 
his  larger  group  of  radio  magazines.  But  the  advertisers 
demanded  cash  rebates  instead  of  space.  They  were  en- 
titled to  the  cash  rebate  and  secured  it,  much  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  publisher,  who  had  failed  to  get  all  the 
facts.  It  had  been  his  opinion  that  the  advertisers  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  take  space  instead  of  demand- 
ing cash. 

When  we  go  fishing  for  facts  we  frequently  come 
home  with  a  big  catch  of  opinion.  If  only  we  could  be 
sure  that  the  opinions  were  those  of  experts  in  matters  per- 
taining to  our  particular  problems.  You  are  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  accepting  the  thinking  and  opinion  of  your  fam- 
ily physician  on  health  matters  because  he  is  an  expert 
medic,  but  if  you  take  his  judgment  on  real  estate,  check 
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to  see  if  he  knows  anything  about  real  estate.  He  may  be 
an  expert  in  the  operating  room  and  yet  be  a  proved  sucker 
who  lost  his  shirt  on  the  new  country-club  real-estate  deal. 
This  is  why  it  is  important  to  get  facts  and  get  them  from 
competent  sources. 

When  we  are  in  the  process  of  assembling  and  analyzing 
our  facts  we  have  a  strong  tendency  to  assume  that  situa- 
tions or  things  that  are  alike  in  some  respects  are  alike  in 
all  respects. 

If  you  could  have  10  per  cent  of  the  money  that  has  been 
lost  by  scores  of  imitators  of  the  fabulously  successful 
Reader^ s  Digest  you  would  have  an  immense  fortune.  Vir- 
tually all  those  failures  have  been  due  to  the  common  fault 
of  thinking  we  are  now  considering.  The  supporters  of 
these  imitative  projects  reasoned  that,  if  they  published  a 
digest  magazine  similar  in  many  respects  to  The  Reader's 
Digest,  success  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  imitators 
published  magazines  closely  aping  the  entire  format  of  the 
Digest.  Some  endeavored  to  get  by  with  fewer  pages, 
some  used  the  same  number  of  pages,  some  used  cheaper 
paper,  and  virtually  without  an  exception  they  all  pub- 
lished a  much  poorer  selection  of  editorial  material.  They 
failed  to  give  the  imitations  the  character  inherent  in  The 
Reader's  Digest. 

You  are  going  to  buy  a  house.  You  find  two  houses 
built  by  the  same  contractor  on  identical  blueprints.  But 
one  is  priced  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  other.  They  are 
alike  in  all  respects  except  one.  Should  the  lower  priced 
house  be  the  better  bargain?  Not  necessarily.  The  higher 
priced  house  is  located  in  an  exclusive  silk-stocking  dis- 
trict.   Its  duplicate  is  down  by  the  vinegar  works! 

In  analyzing  your  facts  don't  overlook  the  time  element 
and  assume  that  because  a  certain  condition  or  situation 
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existed  at  one  tvme  the  same  condition  or  situation  prevails 
at  another  time, 

*'Let  that  young  punk  Drake  Nesbit  take  out  my  ap- 
pendix? Never!"  exclaims  old  Pop  Jackson.  *'Why,  that 
kid  used  to  steal  my  apples  and  he  wasn't  even  cute  enough 
to  get  away  without  being  caught!"  So  Pop  Jackson  has 
old  Doc  Killem  take  out  his  appendix  and  it  isn't  a  very 
good  job  because  the  old  Doc  hasn't  kept  up  with  devel- 
opments in  his  field.  Pop  Jackson  has  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  apple-stealing  kid  had  graduated  from  one  of  the 
best  medical  colleges  and  studied  the  newest  methods  with 
the  Mayo  clinic  in  Rochester,  Minnesota.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Pop  was  lucky,  had  he  realized  it,  to  have  available  so 
skillful  a  surgeon  as  Drake  Nesbit.  Pop  was  overlooking 
the  time  element. 

John  Benton  studied  the  figures.  They  looked  fine,  so 
he  made  a  large  down  payment,  signed  a  mortgage,  and 
took  over  the  roadside  dine-and-dance  spot  up  near  Lake 
Ripplewave.  The  place  had  been  doing  a  fine  business  for 
several  years.  Benton  overlooked  the  time  element,  how- 
ever, and  tied  himself  up  to  buy  the  place  just  after  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked.  Gasoline  rationing  came.  People 
couldn't  drive  to  Lake  Ripplewave,  and  Benton  went 
broke. 

My  associate  and  I  had  published  a  book  we  thought 
would  lend  itself  to  direct-mail  advertising  on  a  large  scale. 
The  matter  was  discussed  with  two  men  who  had  served 
with  a  publishing  house  that  introduced  large-scale  direct- 
mail  advertising  to  the  world  many  years  ago.  These 
two  men  had  been  connected  with  the  making  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  through  such  processes.  They  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sell  such  a  book  at  its  price 
of  $2  through  direct  mail.  They  maintained  that  there 
wasn't  a  large  enough  margin,  that  you  had  to  offer  a  yard 
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of  books  weighing  fifteen  pounds  and  at  a  larger  price  to 
make  such  a  process  work.  That  was  the  way  they  knew, 
but  times  had  changed  and  the  appetite  for  books  had 
changed.  We  decided  to  gamble  and  ran  test  advertise- 
ments, which  led  to  wide-scale  advertising  of  the  book  and 
sales  by  direct  mail  running  into  large  and  successful  fig- 
ures. The  so-called  "experts"  had  based  their  judgment 
on  times  that  had  changed. 

In  securing  your  facts  it  is  well  to  be  sure  that  they 
come  from  unbiased  sources  and  that  they  represent  all 
possible  viewpoints.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
securing  of  facts  to  pick  the  facts  that  support  our  pre- 
conceived views  of  a  problem  and  slight  the  facts  that  in- 
dicate that  we  may  be  in  the  wrong.  A  salesman  will  pre- 
sent you  with  the  facts  that  favor  his  side  of  the  proposi- 
tion; it  is  up  to  you  to  dig  out  the  unprejudiced  facts. 

Get  the  facts,  all  the  facts,  and  be  sure  they  are  un- 
prejudiced facts,  if  you  would  give  your  problems  sound 
consideration. 

3.  Consider  carefully  all  possible  solutions  of  your  prob- 
lem, pick  the  most  promising  solution,  and  test  it. 

Only  after  you  have  carefully  defined  your  problem 
and  collected  all  available  unbiased  facts  pertaining  to  it 
are  you  in  a  position  to  study  sanely  the  various  possible 
solutions.  The  first  solution  that  pops  into  your  mind  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  solution.  Whatever  the  solution 
it  is  well  to  test  it  wherever  possible  before  committing 
yourself. 

Let  us  examine  a  commonplace  example  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing about  a  problem,  an  example  that  has  been  repeated  on 
innumerable  occasions.  This  example  carries  the  answer 
to  many  of  the  cockeyed  things  you  see  happening  around 
you  daily  in  business,  professional,  and  personal  lives. 
Sales  are  declining  rapidly.    The  business  manager  sees  the 
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problem  of  restoring  sales  to  their  former  high  level,  but 
he  doesn't  carefully  examine  the  problem  within  his  prob- 
lem. He  fails  to  get  all  the  available  facts,  and  he  takes 
the  first  so-called  "solution"  that  pops  into  his  head.  He 
fires  the  sales  manager  and  urges  the  new  sales  manager  to 
fire  some  of  the  old  salesmen.  He  isn't  going  to  stand  for 
any-  monkey  business.  He's  the  business  manager  and  he 
thinks  that  he  thinks,  but  his  brains  are  fuzzy. 

Much  to  the  business  manager's  dismay,  the  new  sales- 
men and  the  new  sales  manager  fail  to  bring  back  the  old 
volume  of  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sales  continue  to 
decline.  So  the  ax  falls  on  the  fuzzy  business  manager, 
and  the  business  narrowly  escapes  complete  failure.  If 
the  business  manager  had  fully  considered  his  problem  he 
would  have  given  full  weight  to  the  fact  that  his  organi- 
zation had  encountered  a  new  and  energetic  competitor, 
who  offered  a  very  similar  product,  somewhat  better,  at 
a  lower  price.  The  real  problem  had  been  how  to  improve 
the  older  company's  product,  perhaps  lower  its  price,  and 
otherwise  meet  the  new  competition. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  the  greatest  publications  in  the 
World  became  a  complete  and  utter  failure  at  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars.  When  the  circulation  started  down 
the  toboggan  slide  the  elderly  controlling  owner  changed 
the  editor,  and  he  changed  editors  and  changed  editors,  but 
the  circulation  continued  to  decline.  The  owner  was  right 
in  changing  some  of  his  editors,  but  he  was  solving  only  a 
problem  within  a  main  problem,  overlooking  the  facts  of 
a  new  and  more  modern  competition,  and  leaping  to  a  so- 
lution that  wasn't  the  best  solution  available.  He  either 
refused  to  recognize  or,  recognizing,  refused  to  act  on  the 
fact  that  the  organization  was  suffering  from  an  advanced 
case  of  hardening  of  the  mental  arteries  in  the  ancient 
management  at  the  top.    This  situation  spread  partial  paral- 
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ysis  through  the  entire  organization,  and  new  editors  were 
not  the  solution  because  the  paralysis  was  endemic.  Fur- 
ther, having  chosen  a  solution  to  his  problem  and  tested 
it  by  firing  editors  and  having  found  by  test  that  the  so- 
called  "solution"  was  not  the  answer  to  his  problem,  the 
owner  avoided  trying  any  other  solution. 

There  may  be  a  half  dozen  possible  solutions  to  your 
problem.  Put  them  all  down  on  paper  and  consider  them 
carefully.  Think  them  over  for  days  if  necessary  and 
consider  them  in  relation  to  the  facts  you  have  gathered. 
Examine  the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  possible  solu- 
tion in  its  relation  to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  When  you 
feel  that  you  have  selected  the  best  possible  solution,  try 
to  test  it  in  a  small  way,  if  at  all  possible,  before  commit- 
ting yourself  irretrievably.  If  the  test  fails,  choose  your 
next  best  possible  solution  and  test  it  to  see  if  it  works,  and 
so  on.  Such  an  approach  is  time-consuming  and  on  oc- 
casion it  is  expensive,  but  it  is  the  surest  way  to  avoid  dis- 
aster and  reach  a  sound  solution  of  a  problem. 

A  simplification  of  this  proposal  is  to  consider  this  situa- 
tion. The  lights  in  your  house  go  out  in  a  storm.  Your 
problem  is  to  discover  the  cause  and  restore  the  lighting. 
One  solution  may  be  burned-out  lamp  bulbs.  Another 
may  be  blown-out  fuses.  It  may  be  that  the  power  in  the 
area  has  been  turned  off.  There  may  be  other  causes.  A 
glance  out  of  the  window  shows  you  lights  a  few  blocks 
away,  so  unless  those  are  makeshift  lights  the  central  power 
plant  is  still  operating.  You  might  test  your  bulbs,  but  all 
are  off  and  it  isn't  likely  that  all  the  bulbs  burned  out  at 
the  same  time.  Perhaps  before  going  out  in  the  storm  you 
check  your  fuse  box  and  try  replacement  of  a  smudged 
fuse  or  two  without  success.  You  put  on  a  raincoat  and  go 
outside  and  find  that  the  limb  of  a  tree  has  been  broken 
and  has  torn  down  the  light  wires  leading  into  your  house. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  draw  conclusions  based  on  accu- 
rate observation.  Note  the  words  accurate  observation! 
A  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be  eliminated  from  our 
daily  lives  if  we  were  more  accurate  in  our  observations. 
Accurate  observations  are  blurred  by  family  background, 
religion,  your  regional  location,  your  political  beliefs  as 
likely  as  not  inherited  from  your  parents,  your  social  status. 
You  take  a  trip  to  San  Francisco's  Chinatown  and  conclude 
from  your  observation  that  all  Chinese  are  small,  but  the 
Chinese  you  see  there  stem  from  immigrants  from  Canton 
and  Hong  Kong  districts.  In  many  areas  of  China  the 
men  are  of  large  stature.  You  may  observe  noisy,  re- 
pulsive members  of  a  sect  and  conclude  that  they  are  all 
that  way  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  seen  only  a 
sample  of  the  least  representative  of  the  group.  The  Eng- 
lishman notes  a  few  boisterous  American  tourists  and  con- 
cludes that  all  Americans  are  that  way.  All  our  popular 
beliefs  are  based  on  special  instances  with  faulty  observa- 
tion and  a  leap  to  a  conclusion.  We  see  two  or  three  red- 
heads with  hot  tempers  and  consider  that  proof  that  all 
redheads  have  hasty  tempers.  To  a  great  extent  we  are 
like  the  city  child  visiting  the  farm.  Hearing  a  rooster 
crow  and  seeing  chanticleer  astride  an  tgg  he  concludes 
that  roosters  lay  eggs.    Inaccurate  observation! 

Your  True  or  False  Popular  Beliefs  Test 

Most  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  mix  up  facts  and  fancy 
and  popular  beliefs  in  our  daily  thinking.  Please  take  this 
test  rapidly,  checking  each  statement  for  truth  or  falsity 
at  the  right.  Don't  stop  to  study  the  statements;  simply 
mark  quickly  on  the  basis  of  your  own  observation  and 
belief. 
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1.  Children  of  missionaries  and  ministers  are 
quite  apt  to  go  wild. 

2.  Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the  same 
place. 

3.  Darwin  maintained  that  men  descended 
from  monkeys. 

4.  Hair  can  turn  gray  overnight. 

5.  Beautiful  girls  are  inclined  to  be  dumb. 

6.  Children   of  brother  and  sister   or  first 
cousins  will  be  mentally  defective. 

7.  Drowning  men  always  come  to  the  sur- 
face three  times. 

8.  A  receding  chin  indicates  lack  of  a  strong 
will. 

9.  Wearing  tight  hats  causes  baldness. 

10.  Character  can  be  determined  by  study  of 
the  shape  of  the  head  and  other  physical 
features. 


true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true 

false 

true    false 


11.  Birthmarks  result  from  a  mother  being 
frightened  while  pregnant. 

12.  Fat  people  have  the  best  dispositions. 

13.  Swallowing  seeds  causes  appendicitis. 

14.  A  liar  has  difficulty  looking  you  directly 
in  the  eyes. 

15.  Long,  slender  hands  indicate  an  artistic 
disposition. 

16.  Men  have  better  brains  than  women. 

17.  Brunettes   are   not   nearly   so    fickle   as 
blondes. 


true 
true 
true 


true 
true 


false 
false 
false 


true    false 


false 
false 


true    false 
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18.  A  coated  tongue  is  a  sign  of  illness.  true    false 

19.  Equal  environment,  education,  and  op- 
portunity would  make  all  men  equal  intel- 
lectually, true     false 

20.  Red-haired  people  have  hot  tempers.  true     false 

21.  Children  of  famous  people  are  seldom 
successful.  true    false 

22.  The  educating  of  parents  will  make  their 

children  more  basically  intelligent.  true     false 

23.  You  can  cause  a  person  to  turn  around  by 

staring  at  the  back  of  his  head.  true    false 

The  above  are  all  more  or  less  popular  beliefs  of  mil- 
lions of  persons.  How  many  did  you  mark  as  true.^ 
There  is  unquestionable  scientific  evidence  that  not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  these  popular  beliefs  is  true.  For  many  years 
I  have  been  checking  popular  beUefs  with  scientists  with- 
out finding  one  to  be  true.  Dr.  Albert  Edward  Wiggam, 
author,  lecturer,  educator,  one  of  the  most  erudite  gentle- 
men it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know,  assures  us  that 
popular  notions  are  always  wrong. 


Chapter  Ten 

THE  ASSET  OF  DEPENDABLE  COOPERATION 

SINCE  the  first  time  when  two  men  holed  up  in  the 
same  cave,  looked  over  each  other's  clubs,  and  plotted 
the  liquidation  of  the  neighborhood  saber-toothed  tiger, 
cooperation  and  dependability  have  been  rated  of  great 
value.  You  can  have  a  grand  assortment  of  faults  with  a 
reasonably  liberal  sprinkling  of  sins  and  still  get  away  with 
it  if  you  are  dependable  and  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  will- 
ing cooperation. 

If  you  haven't  dependability  you  can't  even  depend  on 
yourself.  If  you  can't  depend  on  yourself  how  can  you 
expect  anyone  else  to  expect  much  from  you?  We  all 
live  in  a  world  in  which  we  depend  on  others  for  our  very 
existence— the  safety  of  our  transportation,  the  water  from 
the  tap,  the  delivery  of  food  that  won't  poison  us,  the  de- 
livery of  the  pay  check  on  Friday. 

It  is  dependability  that  makes  a  man  a  good  business  risk. 
The  late  J.  P.  Morgan  during  a  hearing  in  Washington 
said  that  he  had  frequently  loaned  a  million  dollars  to  a 
man  on  the  basis  of  no  other  security  than  the  individual's 
character,  a  dependable  character  that  warranted  the  risk. 
The  high  rewards  in  all  business  offices  go  to  the  most  de- 
pendable men  and  women.  The  greatest  hospitals  and 
other  business  institutions  are  those  that  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  every  business  and  in  every  community 
there  are  certain  people  to  whom  others  turn  for  delivery 
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of  the  goods,  because  they  are  known  to  be  thoroughly 
dependable. 

An  individual  can  make  no  greater  investment  in  his 
business  of  living  than  to  be  consistently  reliable  and  co- 
operative. The  important  job  is  almost  always  turned  over 
to  the  dependable  man;  the  man  with  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsiblity  who  will  complete  today  the  work  that  must 
be  done  as  it  should  be  done.  Dependability  is  as  simple 
as  that,  but  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  assets. 

Too  many  employees  have  an  almost  utter  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility for  anything  but  the  most  routine  of  chores. 
They  have  no  sense  of  participation  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  company  projects,  and  yet  they  wonder  why  they 
are  not  advanced  to  positions  of  responsibility.  Men  and 
women  are  usually  paid  and  placed  in  business  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  of  supervision  they  require  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  tasks.  The  less  responsibility  required 
for  a  given  task  the  less  the  pay.  Those  who  require  a 
great  deal  of  supervision  get  little  pay;  the  one  who  super- 
vises and  can  be  depended  upon  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  properly  is  the  one  who  wins. 

In  banking  or  baseball,  newspaper  city  room  or  press- 
room, milking  the  cows  or  feeding  the  canaries  in  a  pet 
shop,  in  business  office  or  factory,  dependable  cooperation 
is  demanded  for  supremacy.  Refer  again  to  the  reports  on 
many  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  Chapter  One  and 
note  how  many  are  discharged  or  held  back  from  advance- 
ment because  they  can't  be  depended  upon  to  get  to  work 
on  time;  when  they  do  get  to  work  they  loaf,  play,  attend 
to  other  than  business  affairs;  they  violate  simple  rules  of 
office  cooperation;  they  are  careless  with  themselves,  with 
their  equipment,  with  their  little  responsibilities;  yet  they 
would  be  the  most  indignant  if  their  trains  were  late  or 
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the  boss  couldn't  be  depended  on  to  meet  the  pay  roll  on 
time. 

The  dependably  cooperative  person  must  above  any- 
thing else  have  good  judgment.  He  must  be  able  to  com- 
pare and  discriminate  and  distinguish  between  steps  that 
are  right  and  steps  that  are  wrong.  Some  of  our  schools 
let  pupils  pass  a  course  if  they  are  65  per  cent  right;  others 
require  75  per  cent.  Conceivably  a  person  who  is  right  a 
little  more  than  half  the  time  may  get  along  satisfactorily, 
but  how  about  a  clerk  who  makes  mistakes  in  half  of  his 
work  or  65  or  75  per  cent  of  it?  The  higher  your  degree 
of  accuracy  in  judgment,  the  greater  your  success  in  Hfe 
will  be.  Don't  depend  on  a  grade-school  formula  of  pass- 
ing. The  man  who  is  right  a  little  more  often  than  his 
competitors  is  the  man  who  forges  far  ahead. 

There  is  a  simple  formula  that  can  be  followed  in  test- 
ing the  accuracy  of  your  judgment,  a  formula  that,  used 
whenever  you  are  confronted  with  a  problem  involving 
complex  features,  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  bringing 
clarity  and  ensuring  accuracy.  You  can  use  this  formula 
today  or  tomorrow  and  make  its  use  a  habit.  Jot  down  the 
points  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  keep  it  in  your  desk.  Re- 
view your  attack  on  each  problem  with  these  five  points  in 
mind. 

1.  Analyze  the  problem.  Don't  go  off  on  side  lanes  but 
keep  your  mind  on  the  major  problem.  Break  it  up. 
Break  it  down.  Make  very  sure  that  you  know  what  the 
essential  problem  is.  If  you  can  see  your  problem  clearly, 
you  can  put  it  down  on  paper  in  one  short  paragraph.  Put 
it  down  on  paper,  read  it,  study  it,  analyze  it,  get  it  clearly 
in  mind.  When  the  major  problem  is  clearly  stated  you 
can  break  it  down  into  its  component  parts  of  minor  prob- 
lems and  plan  your  attack  to  gain  a  solution. 
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2.  Collect  and  Carefully  classify  all  possible  facts  bear- 
ing  on  your  problem.  If  you  don't  have  the  facts,  how 
can  you  possibly  hope  to  reach  a  sound  conclusion,  a  con- 
clusion that  goes  beyond  the  mere  stage  of  guessing?  The 
mere  process  of  gathering  reliable  facts  bearing  on  your 
problem  aids  in  reaching  sound  conclusions.  The  element 
of  guessing  is  reduced  in  ratio  to  your  increased  knowledge 
of  the  factors  involved  in  your  problem. 

3.  Test  your  facts  to  make  sure  they  really  are  facts. 
Many  people  who  should  know  better  have  a  way  of  toss- 
ing off  statements  that  sound  like  facts  but  are  merely  half- 
baked  conclusions  based  on  half-baked  experience.  Just 
because  the  other  fellow  is  positive  is  no  proof  that  he  is 
right.  Test  your  facts  before  accepting  them  in  applica- 
tion to  the  problem  before  you.  In  this  way  you  will 
minimize  your  chances  for  error. 

4.  Organize  your  conclusion  through  careful  reasoning. 
A  common  basis  of  reasoning  is  to  compare  like  with  like. 
Things  that  have  happened  before  may  very  well  happen 
again  in  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  but  the  catch  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  That 
is  where  point  3  becomes  so  vital.  John  Jones  found  the 
fishing  good  in  a  certain  bend  of  a  stream  with  a  certain 
type  of  bank  and  bottom  in  mid- June.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  fishing  will  be  good  in  another  stream  in  the  same 
general  area  if  you  find  a  similar  bend  with  the  same  type 
of  bank  and  bottom  in  mid-June.  But  if  you  should  fish 
in  Jones's  pool  or  a  similar  one  in  the  middle  of  April  you 
might  have  no  luck  at  all,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fish 
might  be  somewhere  else  for  spawning  or  feeding.  When 
you  can't  have  identical  comparisons  concentrate  your  in- 
vestigation on  the  elements  of  difference,  for  there  may 
lie  the  possibility  of  success  or  failure. 
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5.  Test  your  conclusions.  This  is  vital.  You  have  fol- 
lowed the  recommended  process  of  reaching  your  con- 
clusions, but  without  testing  them  for  possible  error  or 
change  of  circumstances  you  are  not  warranted  in  going 
all  out  on  the  basis  of  your  conclusions.  If  your  conclu- 
sions are  sound,  they  are  subject  to  proof.  If  your  theory 
is  correct,  it  will  stand  up  under  actual  practice.  Test  it 
to  be  certain. 

Whenever  overoptimism,  overhope,  and  conclusion  leap- 
ing is  substituted  for  the  cold-appraisal  method  presented 
above  there  is  grave  danger  of  disaster.  Another  way  to 
sabotage  dependable  judgment  is  to  let  prejudice  cause  a 
twisting  of  findings  to  fit  preconceived  thoughts  on  the 
problem  instead  of  letting  the  facts  dictate  the  decision. 

Several  years  ago  a  new  magazine  was  launched  with  the 
support  of  a  large  group  of  notable  men.  The  first  issue 
was  accompanied  by  a  nationwide  advertising  campaign  in 
the  newspapers  and  by  radio.  The  first  issues,  with  this 
support,  had  a  remarkably  good  acceptance  by  the  public. 
While  the  advertising  was  in  full  force  a  direct-mail  test 
campaign  was  conducted,  and  the  results  were  exception- 
ally good.  The  initial  tests  were  so  good  that,  instead  of 
waiting  for  one  final  and  vital  reaction,  the  promoters 
swung  into  a  huge  direct-mail  campaign  and  lost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  project.  It  was  overop- 
timism that  caused  the  loss. 

The  promoters  overlooked  the  final  step  in  the  acid  test 
of  their  direct-mail  operations.  The  success  in  such  an 
operation  seldom  lies  in  the  first  responses  to  trial  offers- 
there  is  generally  an  initial  loss  that  is  to  be  made  up  when 
trial  subscriptions  are  converted  into  full  year  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  promoters  became  so  impressed  by  the  fine  response 
to  the  trial  offer  that  they  took  for  granted  that  renewals 
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would  be  secured  in  large  enough  numbers  to  make  the 
project  a  phenomenal  success.  They  overlooked  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  initial  success  of  the  tests  was  due  to  the 
heavy  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  names  connected  with  the  project.  The  mag- 
azine was  fairly  good  but  riding  high  on  a  very  costly 
promotion  campaign.  Mailings  by  the  million  were  put 
into  the  works,  but  several  months  later,  when  it  was  time 
to  renew  the  trial  subscriptions,  advertising  funds  had  been 
expended,  renewals  were  not  received  in  anything  ap- 
proaching the  percentages  necessary,  and  the  entire  cam- 
paign was  a  failure.  If  the  promoters  had  been  content 
to  await  the  renewal  period  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  trial  subscriptions  a  fortune  would  have  been  saved. 
The  magazine  eventually  passed  out  of  existence  because 
of  the  overload  of  loss  caused  by  ignoring  the  point  5. 

The  formula  for  reaching  reliable  judgment  as  presented 
here  can  be  applied  to  small  daily  problems  just  as  use- 
fully as  to  projects  involving  the  fate  of  a  corporation. 
The  individual  who  develops  dependability  in  the  little 
things  of  his  daily  work  is  the  one  who  will  be  entrusted 
with  major  operations  in  the  future.  You  see  the  truth  of 
this  in  your  daily  work,  whatever  it  may  be.  The  de- 
pendable man  gets  the  most  important  work  to  do,  and 
the  more  dependable  he  is  in  delivering  the  goods  of  good 
judgment  the  greater  his  success  in  life. 

One  of  the  basic  requirements  of  dependability  is  a  good 
working  memory.  "I  forgot"  is  about  the  most  stupid  bit 
of  carelessness  imaginable.  It  is  an  almost  inexcusable 
alibi  for  failure  to  perform.  Many  of  our  daily  troubles 
and  many  of  our  most  vital  mistakes  are  traceable  to  that 
most  hard-working  of  all  excuses,  "I  forgot!" 

Some  people  are  born  with  better  memory  capacities 
than  others,  but  innumerable  millions  could  improve  their 
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memories  by  taking  a  bit  of  conscious  thought.  Don't  be 
content  to  say,  "It's  just  too  bad,  but  I  have  a  poor  mem- 
ory and  that's  that."  Don't  surrender  to  this  social  and 
business  handicap  until  forced  to  the  wall  in  admitting 
basic  mental  dullness. 

Joe  Doakes  was  promoted  last  week,  and  Jim  Jenks  ex- 
plained to  himself  that  the  boss  liked  Joe  Doakes  better. 
Perhaps  the  boss  gained  some  of  his  liking  for  Doakes 
because  he  is  more  dependable.  Last  week  the  boss  asked 
Jim  Jenks  what  titles  were  shipped  to  the  Library  Service. 
Jim  said,  "Well-1-1,  let's  see.  I  think  there  were  six  cop- 
ies of  the  dictionary.  No,  it  wasn't  the  dictionary,  it  was 
the  Bible.  .  .  .  Just  a  minute  and  I'll  check  up— I  forget 
exactly."  The  boss  didn't  wait  for  the  checkup.  He 
called  in  Joe  Doakes  and  asked  him  the  same  question. 
Doakes  replied:  "Why,  we  shipped  four  copies  of  the  vo- 
cabulary book  and  six  copies  of  the  grammar  to  the  Li- 
brary Service  last  Wednesday."  Little  failures  and  inac- 
curacies of  memory  in  daily  work  sabotage  confidence. 
Precise  memory  and  accuracy  build  dependability  and 
success. 

We  can't  all  have  memories  like  Themistocles,  who 
could  call  the  name  of  every  one  of  the  20,000  citizens  of 
Athens,  or  Lord  Granville,  who  could  repeat  the  New 
Testament  in  the  original  Greek  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  we  can  step  up  our  memories  at  least  100  per  cent  by 
paying  strict  and  steady  attention  to  a  few  brief  rules  for 
part  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  well-known  psy- 
chologist Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird. 

1.  You  must  be  interested.  You  remember  best  when 
you  have  an  intense  interest  in  the  person  or  subject  mat- 
ter you  should  remember.  You  don't  forget  the  face  or 
name  or  identification  of  the  outstanding  man  or  woman 
to  whom  you  are  introduced,  because  you  are  interested  in 
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the  celebrity.  You  forget  the  man  you  are  introduced  to 
on  the  bus  or  the  street  because  the  meeting  is  casual  and 
you  aren't  really  very  much  interested  in  him.  You  re- 
member where  you  have  your  money  deposited  but  for- 
get the  details  of  your  job  when  you  are  bored  with  it  and 
not  particularly  interested.  You  must  step  up  your  con- 
scious interest  in  all  things  you  truly  should  remember. 
The  deeper  your  conscious  interest  the  better  your  mem- 
ory will  be. 

2.  You  fmist  pay  close  attention.  Don't  be  casual  about 
things  you  want  to  remember.  The  student  who  pays 
close  attention  during  the  lecture  will  remember  more  than 
the  one  who  is  concerned  not  only  with  the  lecture  but 
with  the  way  the  professor  looks  and  what  the  others  in 
the  class  are  doing,  with  a  few  thoughts  about  that  Delta 
Gam  girl  tossed  in  for  good  measure.  If  you  deliberately 
order  your  mind  to  pay  attention  because  you  want  to 
remember  you  will  get  improved  retention.  If  you  make 
a  habit  of  paying  close  attention  to  things  you  know  you 
should  remember,  after  long  practice  the  process  will  be- 
come somewhat  automatic.  The  next  time  you  are  cas- 
ually introduced  to  someone,  pay  close  attention  to  that 
individual,  his  appearance,  and  all  you  can  learn  about 
him,  and  you  will  double  your  chances  of  remembering 
him  when  you  see  him  again  after  a  lapse  of  a  month  or 
two.  If  you  pay  close  attention  and  order  your  mind  to 
retain  the  data  in  your  work  your  memory  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Tell  yourself,  "I  simply  must  remember  this 
fact  or  these  figures  or  that  face  and  name,"  and  your 
mind  is  more  apt  to  obey  the  conscious  instructions. 

3.  You  must  use  the  rule  of  association.  This  is  one 
of  the  oldest  laws  of  memory  and  one  that  on  the  surface 
seems  a  little  cumbersome,  but  it  works.  The  more  you 
can  associate  what  you  want  to  remember  with  other 
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things  that  you  know  the  more  accurate  your  memory  will 
become.  In  this  way  you  tie  new  facts  to  things  already 
in  mind.  You  can  make  this  a  little  game  of  playing  de- 
tective if  you  like.  This  is  particularly  helpful  in  remem- 
bering names.  Be  a  little  silly  about  it  if  you  want  to. 
You  meet  Mr.  Harkness  and  think  of  the  doggerel,  "Hark, 
hark,  the  dogs  do  bark."  You  are  more  apt  to  remember 
him,  but  the  next  time  you  meet  him  don't  call  him  "Mr. 
Bark."  The  story  is  told  of  the  woman  who  always  asso- 
ciated J.  P.  Morgan's  great  nose  with  the  name  and  the 
man  and  one  night  in  a  reception  line  greeted  him  with, 
"Good  evening,  Mr.  Nose."  Despite  such  chance  for  dis- 
aster, the  more  closely  you  associate  new  things  with  what 
you  already  know  the  better  your  memory  will  become. 

4.  You  Tnust  repeat  to  remeiJtber.  Repetition  during 
and  soon  after  first  meeting  is  most  valuable.  The  next 
time  you  meet  a  man,  make  a  point  of  repeating  his  name 
two  or  three  times,  even  if  you  visit  with  him  for  only  a 
minute  or  two.  He'll  love  it,  for  one's  own  name  is  al- 
ways sweet  music,  and  you  will  have  at  first  meeting  im- 
pressed his  name  on  your  memory  and  associated  it  with 
the  mdividual.  If  you  repeat  facts  that  you  know  you 
should  remember,  you  will  enhance  your  chances  of  hav- 
ing them  on  tap  when  next  you  need  them.  Mere  repeti- 
tion, however,  although  it  will  be  of  service,  isn't  quite 
enough.  The  repetition  must  be  reviewed  at  later  times  to 
be  of  greatest  value.  Psychologists  have  proved  that 
spaced  repetition  is  of  inestimable  service.  Repeat  the 
names  or  the  facts  you  want  to  remember  at  the  time  of 
encounter.  Repeat  them  later  by  jotting  down  on  paper. 
Repeat  them  daily  for  several  days,  and  they  are  yours 
forever. 

It  is  doubtful  that  one  man  in  ten  thousand  uses  his 
memory  to  its  fullest  possibilities.    Thomas  Cranmer  com- 
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mitted  to  memory  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  only  three 
months.  Conductors  of  orchestras  and  children  taking 
piano  lessons  commit  long  scores  to  memory  and  retain 
them  forever  after  with  occasional  repetition.  There  are 
extremely  few  outstanding  men  and  women  in  business  or 
profession  who  have  not  trained  their  memories  to  be  of 
yeoman  service  to  them.  It  is  a  very  fair  assumption  that 
your  chief  executive  in  any  field  has  more  than  once  re- 
vealed to  you  that  he  has  a  better  memory  than  you  have. 
It  isn't  any  accident. 

There  are  people  who  learn  more  easily  through  the 
ears,  others  through  the  eyes,  others  through  the  fingers, 
but  most  of  us  use  all  three  methods  of  learning  and  mem- 
orizing. In  this  instance  learning  and  memorizing  are 
synonymous. 

A  very  serviceable  memory  prop  is  the  habitual  use  of 
pencil  and  note  pad.  If  you  note  down  things  to  be  done, 
things  to  be  remembered,  the  very  process  of  making  the 
note  helps  to  place  the  reminder  in  your  memory,  and 
even  if  memory  fails  the  notations  serve  as  reminders. 

How  Good  Is  Your  Memory? 


Know  the    Don't 
Answer      Know 


1.  What  is  your  automobile  license 
number? 

2.  Does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  part  his  hair  on  the  side? 

3.  Which  shoe  do  you  habitually  put 
on  first  in  the  morning? 

4.  Who  are  the  two  senators  repre- 
senting your  state? 
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5.  Does  your  newspaper  have  seven 
columns  to  the  page? 

6.  What  color  are  the  eyes  of  your 
wife,  husband,  or  dearest  friend? 

7.  Who  were  the  vice-presidents 
serving  with  Presidents  Hoover 
and  Coolidge? 

8.  Who  found  Moses  in  the  bul- 
rushes? 

9.  Do  you  remember  the  telephone 
numbers  of  the  last  five  persons 
or  places  you  have  called? 

10.  Does  your  front  door  hinge  at 
the  left? 

11.  What  were  the  full  names  of  the 
hero  and  heroine  in  the  last  novel 
you  read? 

12.  Who  killed  Abel? 

13.  Do  you  remember  the  titles  of  the 
pictures  and  the  names  of  leading 
stars  in  the  last  four  movies  you 
attended? 

14.  Are  the  numerals  on  your  watch 
Arabic  or  Roman? 

15.  Do  you  recall  the  full  names  of 
your  two  grandfathers  and  two 
grandmothers? 


Know  the    Don't 
Answer     Know 
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The  correct  answers  to  questions:  2— The  President 
parts  his  hair  on  the  side;  7— Charles  Curtis  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent under  Hoover,  Charles  G.  Dawes  under  Coolidge; 
8— Pharaoh's  daughter;  12— Cain.  You  will  need  your  own 
correct  information  to  check  answers  to  the  other  ques- 
tions. If  you  do  not  know  the  correct  answers  to  six  of 
these  questions  you  have  a  reasonably  average  memory, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 


Chapter  Eleven 

YOUR  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  LIFE 

AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  approach  to  life  and  a  zestful 
Jr\.  attack  on  its  daily  problems  and  possibilities  pro- 
vide a  powerful  driving  force  of  limitless  capacity.  En- 
thusiasm engenders  positive  thinking  that  carries  driving 
power.  Positive  thinking  is  the  motor  force  of  life,  while 
negative  thinking  applies  the  brakes  that  slow  down  or 
stop  progress. 

People  have  a  way  of  becoming  what  they  think  and 
that  is  why  the  enthusiastic  approach  is  so  desirable.  If 
you  think  in  negatives— "It  can't  be  done,"  "It's  risky,"  "It 
might  fail,"  "I  haven't  what  it  takes"— you  become  afraid 
of  life,  afraid  of  the  cars.  But  if  you  school  yourself  to 
think  positively  and  approach  life  enthusiastically,  you  be- 
come a  buoyant,  positive,  eager  personality  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  stop. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  handsome,  charming,  lanky  in- 
dividual came  into  my  offices  and  electrified  them  with 
his  very  presence.  He  is  a  clear-cut  illustration  of  what 
enthusiasm  can  do  for  the  man  who  adopts  a  zestful  ap- 
proach to  life.  I  got  Frank  Bettger  to  tell  his  own  story 
of  how  enthusiasm  revolutionized  his  life.    Here  it  is. 

"Shortly  after  I  started  out  as  a  professional  baseball 
player,  I  got  one  of  the  biggest  shocks  of  my  life.  That 
was  back  in  1907.  I  was  playing  for  Johnstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Tri-State  League.  I  was  young  and  ambi- 
tious—wanted to  get  to  the  top— and  what  happened?     I 
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was  fired!  My  whole  life  might  have  been  different  if  I 
hadn't  gone  to  the  manager  and  asked  him  ivhy  he  fired 
me. 

"The  manager  said  he  fired  me  because  I  was  lazy! 
Well,  that  was  the  last  thing  I  expected  him  to  say. 

"  'You  drag  yourself  around  the  field  like  a  veteran  who 
has  been  playing  ball  for  twenty  years,'  he  told  me.  'Why 
do  you  act  that  way  if  you're  not  lazy? ' 

"  'Well,  Bert,'  I  said,  'I'm  so  nervous,  so  scared,  that  I 
want  to  hide  my  fear  from  the  crowd  and  the  others  on 
the  team;  besides,  I  hope  that  by  taking  it  easy  I'll  get  rid 
of  my  nervousness.' 

"  'Frank,'  he  said,  'it  will  never  work.  That's  the  thing 
that  is  holding  you  down.  Whatever  you  do  after  you 
leave  here,  for  Heaven's  sake  wake  yourself  up  and  put 
some  life  and  enthusiasm  into  your  njoork.^ 

"I  had  been  making  $175  a  month  at  Johnstown.  After 
being  fired  there,  I  went  down  to  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  old  Atlantic  League,  where  they  paid  me  only  |25  a 
month.  There  I  began  to  act  enthusiastic,  although  I 
didn't  -feel  enthusiastic.  After  I  was  there  three  days,  an 
old  ballplayer,  Danny  Meehan,  came  to  me  and  said: 
Trank,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  down  here  in  a 
rank  bush-league  like  this?' 

"  'Well,  Danny,'  I  replied,  'if  I  knew  how  to  get  a  better 
job,  I'd  go  anywhere.' 

"A  week  later,  Danny  induced  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, to  give  me  a  trial!  My  first  day  in  New  Haven  will 
always  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  a  great  event  in  my 
life.  No  one  knew  me  in  that  league,  so  I  made  a  resolu- 
tion that  nobody  would  ever  accuse  me  of  being  lazy.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  establish  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  enthusiastic  ballplayer  they'd  ever  seen  in  the  New 
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England  League!  I  thought  that  if  I  could  establish  such 
a  reputation,  then  I'd  have  to  live  up  to  it. 

*'From  the  minute  I  appeared  on  the  field,  I  acted  like  a 
man  electrified!  I  acted  as  though  I  w^as  alive  with  a  mil- 
lion batteries!  I  threw  the  ball  around  the  diamond  so 
fast  and  so  hard  that  it  almost  knocked  our  infielder's  hands 
apart.  Once,  apparently  trapped,  I  slid  into  third  base 
with  such  speed  and  force  that  the  third  baseman  fumbled 
the  ball  and  I  was  able  to  score  an  important  run!  Yes, 
it  was  all  a  show,  an  act  I  was  putting  on.  The  thermom- 
eter that  day  was  nearly  100  degrees.  I  wouldn't  have 
been  surprised  if  I  had  dropped  over  with  a  sunstroke  the 
way  I  ran  around  the  field. 

"Did  it  work?  It  worked  like  magic.  Three  things 
happened: 

"1.  My  enthusiasm  almost  entirely  overcame  my  fear. 
In  fact  my  nervousness  began  to  work  for  me,  and  I  played 
far  better  than  I  ever  thought  I  was  capable  of  doing. 

"2.  My  enthusiasm  affected  the  other  players  on  the 
team,  and  they,  too,  became  enthusiastic. 

"3.  Instead  of  dropping  over  with  the  heat,  I  felt  better 
during  the  game,  and  after  it  was  over,  than  I  had  ever  felt 
before. 

"My  biggest  thrill  came  the  following  morning  when  I 
read  in  the  New  Haven  newspaper:  *This  new  player, 
Bettger,  has  a  barrel  of  enthusiasm.  He  inspired  our  boys. 
They  not  only  won  the  game,  but  looked  better  than  at 
any  time  this  season.'  I  mailed  the  clippings  to  Bert  Conn, 
manager  of  Johnstown. 

"Within  ten  days,  enthusiasm  took  me  from  $25  a  month 
to  $185  a  month— it  increased  my  income  by  700  per  cent. 
Let  me  repeat:  nothing  but  the  determination  to  act  en- 
thusiastic increased  my  income  700  per  cent  in  ten  days! 
I  got  this  increase  not  because  I  could  throw  a  ball  better 
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or  catch  or  hit  better,  not  because  I  had  any  more  abiUty 
as  a  ballplayer.  I  didn't  know  any  more  about  baseball 
than  I  did  before. 

"Then  two  years  later,  after  I  had  been  down  and  out, 
hoping  to  get  $25  a  month  in  that  little  Chester  outfit,  I 
was  playing  third  base  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  and  had 
multiplied  my  income  by  thirty  times.  What  did  it?  En- 
thusiasm alone  did  it.  It  can  do  the  same  thing  for  you, 
but  you  should  be  careful  not  to  let  your  enthusiasm  out- 
run your  ability  to  deliver  the  goods." 

In  later  years  Frank  Bettger  became  an  insurance  sales- 
man but  failed  at  it  for  two  years,  until  he  recalled  what 
enthusiasm  had  done  for  him  in  baseball.  By  exactly  the 
same  tactics— acting  enthusiastic— he  began  to  sell  more  in- 
surance, and  more  and  more,  until  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  salesmen  in  the  country. 

In  your  own  life  and  in  the  life  of  almost  anyone  you 
may  know  you  will  find  that  the  greatest  success  came 
with  the  support  of  enthusiasm,  enthusiasm  linked  to  a 
plan  and  ability.  Producers  of  this  world  look  around 
them  to  find  men  and  women  who  will  enthusiastically 
help  them  to  accomplish  their  goals.  Too  often  they  find 
persons  who  tell  them  what  cannot  be  done.  From  child- 
hood on  we  all  seek  the  things  we  can  do;  we  want  to 
know  what  we  can  do,  not  what  is  prohibited. 

The  enthusiastic  attitude  in  life  breeds  positive  thinking, 
and  the  positive  approach  is  what  is  needed  to  win.  Study 
the  lives  of  a  thousand  successful  men  and  women  and  you 
will  find  at  least  nine  hundred  optimists  among  them.  You 
will  find  at  least  nine  hundred  with  a  positive  approach  to 
life  and  its  problems.  It  is  the  optimistic,  positive  frame  of 
mind  that  encourages  unceasing  battle  with  handicaps  and 
opposition. 
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The  negative  thinker  says,  "What's  the  use? "  The  posi- 
tive thinker  says,  "Let's  give  it  a  try!" 

The  negative  is,  "You  can't."  The  positive  is,  "You 
can."  The  negative  pessimistic  outlook  acts  as  a  brake,  a 
basic  resistance  to  the  accomphshment  of  your  objectives. 
There  is  bad  in  almost  everything,  and  search  only  for  the 
bad  and  negative  will  overpower  the  good  in  any  project 
you  may  have  in  mind.  The  optimistic  search  for  the  posi- 
tive and  good  possibilities  gives  them  a  chance  to  survive. 
First  seek  the  good  in  any  plan  that  is  offered  and  study 
ways  to  bring  out  what  is  best.  Then  study  the  bad  or 
negative  elements  and  seek  ways  to  eliminate  them. 

If  you  want  to  develop  the  optimistic,  positive  way  of 
thinking  always  look  for  the  good  first,  and  avoid  nega- 
tive thoughts  and  even  the  use  of  negative  words  and  above 
all  the  company  of  negative-minded  folk.  Concentrate  on 
the  positive  side  of  every  proposition,  but  don't  overlook 
the  negative  aspects  as  something  to  be  considered. 

We  all  know  the  eternal  optimists  without  balance,  the 
folk  who  let  their  wishes  and  daydreams  run  wild  without 
the  ballast  of  judgment.  An  unharnessed  optimism  is  dan- 
gerous, but  thoughtful  optimism  is  a  driving  force  of  tre- 
mendous power.  It  is  doubtful  that  we  can  find  an  in- 
stance of  great  accomplishment,  the  realization  of  any  fine 
dream,  that  was  not  backed  by  a  confident,  expectant,  op- 
timistic, positive  power. 

None  of  us  can  accomplish  everything  desired.  We  are 
not  magicians.  We  can't  eliminate  all  the  obstacles  that 
will  be  thrown  into  our  paths,  but  our  best  chance  for 
fulfillment  of  desires  is  to  approach  hfe  and  its  problems 
optimistically.  The  very  attitude  of  optimism  and  enthu- 
siasm overcomes  inertia,  the  failure  to  start  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  our  dreams. 
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Are  You  the  Affirmative  Type? 

Yes      No 

1.  Do  you  take  an  active  part  in  social 
functions? 

2.  Are  you  discouraged  when  others  block 
you  and  disagree  with  you? 

3.  Are  you  a  good,  convincing  talker  and 
good  listener  as  well? 

4.  Do  you  prefer  working  for  someone  else 
rather  than  yourself? 

5.  Are  you  willing  to  take  chances? 

6.  Do  you  try  to  avoid  domineering  individ- 
uals? 

7.  Do  you  discuss  or  haggle  over  prices  for 
articles  you  want? 

8.  Are  you  usually  slow  in  making  up  your 
mind? 

9.  Do  you  rely  on  your  own  judgment  in- 
stead of  that  of  others  in  taking  important 
business  steps? 

10.  Do  you  usually  refrain  from  arguing  with 
anyone? 

1 1 .  Do  you  fight  back  when  someone  tries  to 
dominate  you? 

12.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  say  no  to  sales- 
men and  others  and  make  it  stick? 

13.  Do  you  finish  disagreeable  tasks  without 
undue  delay? 
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Yes      No 

14.  Are  you  adroit  In  avoiding  instead  of  fac- 
ing your  troubles  squarely? 

15.  Do  you  hold  firmly  to  your  own  ideas, 
opinions,  and  convictions? 

16.  Do  you  avoid  talking  freely  in  discus- 
sions? 

17.  Do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  more 
responsible  jobs  if  none  are  offered? 

18.  Do  you  avoid  challenging  erroneous  state- 
ments made  by  others? 

19.  Do  you  accept  new  responsibilities  cheer- 
fully and  willingly? 

20.  Do  you  frequently  seek  help  in  formu- 
lating your  plans? 

The  affirmative,  positive  type  of  person  will  mark  the 
odd-numbered  questions  "yes"  and  the  even-numbered 
questions  "no."  The  average  successfully  affirmative  posi- 
tive type  of  person  has  no  more  than  seven  disqualifying 
answers.  The  more  forceful  and  probably  the  more  suc- 
cessful person  will  have  no  more  than  three  disqualifying 
answers.  If  your  scoring  shows  more  than  seven  disquali- 
fying answers,  you  may  very  well  be  a  delightful  person 
to  know  and  have  for  a  friend,  but  you  will  probably 
agree,  after  thinking  it  over,  that  you  are  frequently  im- 
posed upon  by  your  friends  and  associates  and  are  being 
pushed  around  more  than  you  should  be  for  your  own 
good. 


Chapter  Tivelve 

YOUR  POPULARITY  RATING 

DEJECTION  was  revealed  in  every  body  line  of  the 
young  newspaperman  who  slouched  into  my  office 
and  slumped  down  into  a  chair  with  scarcely  a  word.  I 
waited  for  him  to  out  with  it.  He  had  been  sent  to  me  by 
a  professor  of  psychology  who  knew  I  had  been  a  city 
editor  for  many  years  and  would  be  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  one  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  The  dismal  reporter 
fiddled  nervously  with  a  paper  of  matches,  looked  at  his 
feet,  answered  questions  in  a  low  voice. 

Finally  the  dam  of  his  emotions  burst.  He  threw  the 
matches  on  the  floor. 

"What  the  hell  is  the  matter  with  me?"  he  blurted,  flash- 
ing a  glimpse  of  tortured  eyes.  *'I  like  every  reporter  on 
my  sheet  and  a  lot  of  other  folks  besides,  even  my  city 
editor."  His  grin  at  the  last  was  sickly.  "But  there  isn't 
one  of  'em  likes  me  and,  damn  it,  I  want  to  be  likedP^ 

The  reporter  didn't  know  it  but  he  had  lifted  most  of 
that  last  line  from  Charles  Lamb,  the  English  poet,  critic, 
humorist;  and  Charles  Lamb  had  stolen  it  from  the  in- 
numerable men  and  women  who  at  one  time  or  another 
have  admitted,  to  self  at  least,  "Damn  it,  I  like  to  be  liked!" 

The  reporter  rambled  on  explaining  the  incident  that 
had  occurred  to  send  him  to  the  professor  and  to  me.  It 
developed  that  the  newspaperman  was  self-sufficient,  cold, 
aloof  in  his  attitude.  He  was  something  of  a  sourpuss, 
rarely  joined  with  others  of  his  staff  at  lunch  or  bar,  and 
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all-in-all  was  doing  a  fine  job  of  keeping  it  a  secret  that 
he  wanted  to  be  liked.  It  was  obvious  that  he  had  never 
learned  truly  to  like  people  and  that  a  flair  for  witty  but 
devastating  sarcasm  had  driven  potential  friends  away. 
Their  avoidance  of  his  company  had  made  him  suspicious 
of  them  and  the  result  was  loneliness.  But  he  had  enough 
intelligence  to  try  to  do  something  about  it. 

''But  I  don't  feel  aloof  .  .  ."  he  said,  and  so  it  went. 
There  was  never  a  reporter  who  wouldn't  try  to  put  up 
an  argument.  I  urged  him  to  break  out  a  few  smiles  and 
reveal  his  desire  for  friendship  in  specific  ways.  Primarily 
I  urged  him  to  develop  a  true  liking  for  people.  If  he 
didn't  truly  like  them  and  wasn't  willing  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  please  them,  he  couldn't  possibly  solve  his  prob- 
lem. This  was  accompanied  by  a  warning  that  his  first 
efforts  would  probably  prove  to  be  futile.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  obvious  than  someone  trying  automatically  to  go 
through  the  motions  of  being  pleasing  without  a  sincere 
underlying  interest  in  the  other  fellow.  The  mere  pretense 
of  friendliness  is  obviously  counterfeit,  but  the  pretense  is 
essential  to  break  the  ice  for  someone  long  closeted  within 
himself.  Reporters  are  stubborn  fellows.  This  one  was 
no  different  from  the  breed.  He  went  to  work  at  learning 
to  like  people,  and  as  a  consequence  they  learned  to  like 
him.  It  isn't  at  all  surprising  that  within  two  years  he  had 
become  a  much  better  reporter,  and  he  was  happy.  He 
dropped  in  one  day  and  assured  me  that  there  was  nothing 
to  it;  ''all  a  guy  had  to  do  was  learn  to  like  other  folk!" 

That  young  reporter  was  bothered  by  a  personality 
problem  that  in  one  way  or  another  confronts  most  of  us. 
We  came  into  this  world  bare  of  personality  traits,  but 
surrounding  influences  soon  began  to  shape  us.  Some  were 
seemingly  but  not  actually  born  with  pleasing  personalities, 
but  the  majority  of  us  cluttered  up  our  lives  with  bother- 
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some  traits  that  need  changing  in  our  maturity.  There  is 
no  magic  formula  necessary  to  attain  a  reasonable  degree 
of  popularity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  a  radical 
change  in  make-up  that  the  whole  being  is  shocked.  Nev- 
ertheless great  opportunities  for  self-change  are  available 
to  us.  There  are  fine  qualities  within  everyone  that  can 
be  slowly  raised  to  the  surface  and  made  dominant  features 
in  the  rebuilding  of  a  faulty  personality. 

If  you  feel  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  of  your 
own  personality,  the  first  thing  required  of  you  is  a  bit  of 
searching  self -analysis.  Most  of  us  are  very  reluctant  to 
face  ourselves  and  admit  even  in  the  loneliness  of  our  own 
minds  that  we  have  definite  faults  that  cry  out  for  change. 
We  have  rationalized  our  behavior  even  when  it  is  repre- 
hensible. We  shy  away  from  facing  our  shortcomings.  If 
you  have  ever  had  nagging  doubts  about  your  own  per- 
sonality, if  you  feel  that  you  want  to  make  changes  for 
the  better,  you  should  take  the  following  personality  test. 
You  will  gain  absolutely  nothing  if  you  give  yourself  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  in  answering  the  questions  involved 
in  this  inventory.  Answer  each  question  as  truthfully  and 
as  accurately  as  you  possibly  can  before  turning  to  the 
scoring  and  interpretation  of  your  popularity  rating.  The 
questions  call  for  flat  "yes"  or  "no"  answers.  If  in  doubt 
don't  give  yourself  any  benefit  of  question. 


Test  Your  Popularity 

1.  Are    you    usually    cheerful,    frequently 
smiling? 

i.  Do  you  always  do  what  you  say  you  will? 

3..  Do   you   refrain   from   pointing   out   to 
others  their  mistakes? 


Yes      No 
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4.  Do  you  usually  face  unpleasant  problems 
squarely  and  try  to  solve  them? 

5.  Do  you  feel  somewhat  inferior  to  most  of 
your  associates? 

6.  Do  you  always  avoid  being  sarcastic  and 
making  fun  of  others? 

7.  Do  you  always  refrain  from  meddling  in 
other  people's  affairs? 

8.  Do  you  rarely  burden  others  with  your 
troubles,  fancied  or  real? 

9.  Do  you  readily  fall  in  with  other  per- 
sons' plans? 

10.  Is  your  conversation  free  from  vulgarity? 

11.  Do  you  eagerly  enter  into  many  argu- 
ments? 

12.  Do  you  frequently  brood  over  failures 
and  disappointments? 

13.  Do  you  endeavor  to  get  even  with  people 
who  impose  on  you? 

14.  Do  you  believe  that  others  frequently 
misunderstand  how  you  act  and  think 
and  feel? 

15.  Do  you  feel  quite  self-sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent of  others? 

16.  Are  you  deeply  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness of  several  others? 

17.  Have  you  a  variety  of  interests,  so  that 
the  loss  of  one  or  two  would  not  be  un- 
bearable? 


Yes      No 
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Yes      No 

18.  Are  you  really  generous  with  your  praise 
of  others? 

19.  Are  you  modest,  free  of  display  of  con- 
ceit and  braggadocio? 

20.  Do  you  always  refrain  from  dominating 
or  trying  to  dominate  others? 

21.  Do  you  often  go  out  of  your  way  to  help 
others? 

22.  Are  your  body  and  clothing  always  neat 
and  clean? 

23.  Do  you  frequently  thank  people  even  for 
small  or  routine  courtesies? 

24.  Do  you  almost  never  lose  your  temper? 

25.  Do  you  refrain  from  any  but  the  most 
friendly,  harmless  gossip? 

26.  Do  you  suspect  others  of  talking  about 
you  behind  your  back? 

27.  Are  you  frequently  annoyed  by  others' 
carelessness  and  impositions? 

28.  Do  you  possess  and  talk  about  a  few 
strong  prejudices? 

29.  Are  you  rather  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  a  number  of  your  associates? 

30.  Do  you  feel  quite  dissatisfied  with  your- 
self and  your  life? 

31.  Do  you  welcome  and  make  opportunities 
to  meet  new  people? 

32.  Do  you  often  send  notes  to  or  call  up 
friends  and  acquaintances? 
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33.  Have  you  a  very  good  memory  for  names 
and  faces? 

34.  Do  you  rarely  complain  about  everyday 
occurrences? 

35.  Are  you  seldom  discouraged? 

36.  Are  you  uniformly  considerate  of  other 
people's  feelings? 

37.  Do  you  start  things  instead  of  waiting  for 
others  to  take  the  initiative? 

38.  Are  you  freely  willing  to  lend  and  share 
your  things? 

39.  Are  you  enthusiastic  about  everyday 
things  and  life  in  general? 

40.  Do  you  cheerfully  help  others  to  do 
things  that  need  to  be  done? 

41.  Do  you  find  that  you  talk  a  great  deal? 

42.  Do  you  endeavor  to  convert  others  to 
your  way  of  thinking? 

43.  Do  you  often  reprimand  persons  who  dis- 
please you? 

44.  Do  you  frequently  put  off  doing  things 
you  know  you  should  do? 

45.  Do  you  blame  other  people  or  circum- 
stances for  your  failure  to  accomplish 
many  things  you  yearn  for? 

46.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  frequently 
treated  unfairly? 

47.  Does  it  annoy  you  to  have  your  plans 
and  responsibilities  changed  suddenly? 


Yes      No 
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Yes      No 

48.  Do  you  often  criticize  others? 

49.  Is  your  manner  very  quiet,  reserved,  and 
dignified? 

50.  Are  you  uniformly  friendly,  not  just 
feeling  that  way  but  actively  being 
friendly  and  doing  friendly  things? 

How  to  score  your  popularity: 

The  first  ten  questions  call  for  "yes"  answers. 
Questions  11  to  15  call  for  "no"  answers. 
Questions  16  to  25  call  for  "yes"  answers. 
Questions  26  to  30  call  for  "no"  answers. 
Questions  31  to  40  call  for  "yes"  answers. 
Questions  41  to  49  call  for  "no"  answers. 
Question  50  obviously  requires  a  "yes"  answer. 

These  questions  and  the  answers  have  been  checked  and 
cross-checked  by  means  of  questionnaires  sent  to  men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  in  all  walks  of  life;  they  have  been 
superimposed  on  the  known  records  of  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful, popular  personalities  of  more  than  one  generation; 
they  have  been  examined  and  found  satisfactory  by  nu- 
merous executives,  personnel  directors,  psychologists,  and 
psychiatrists.  They  are  based  on  the  qualities  invariably 
associated  with  popular  personalities,  so  take  your  own 
answers  very  seriously  as  you  give  yourself  a  score  of  two 
points  for  each  preferred  answer. 

If  your  score  is  below  60,  you  are  in  the  danger  zone 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  are  quite  lonely  at  times  and 
not  very  popular.  If  you  rate  below  60  and  tell  yourself 
that  you  are  rather  popular,  you  are  simply  fooling  your- 
self and  falling  way  below  your  possibilities.  Examine 
each  answer  carefully  for  its  full  import  and  make  a  de- 
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termined  and  consistent  effort  to  change  each  answer  to 
the  preferred  rating. 

If  your  score  is  60  to  70  you  are  on  the  border  Hne;  you 
are  just  getting  by;  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  vital  im- 
provement in  your  personality,  for  changes  that  would 
enhance  your  popularity. 

If  your  score  is  70  to  80  you  have  a  fair  average.  You 
have  some  good  friends  and  a  number  of  acquaintances 
who  like  you  fairly  well,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  your 
grade  is  in  this  category  you  know  yourself  that  you  fall 
somewhat  short  and  should  bestir  yourself  to  correct  the 
points  on  which  you  failed  in  this  inventory.  If  in  this 
category,  while  you  get  along  fairly  well  with  other  peo- 
ple, you  will  probably  be  the  first  to  admit  to  yourself  that 
you  would  rarely  be  spoken  of  as  "a  very  popular  person." 

If  your  score  is  80  to  90  you  have  a  very  good  rating, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  you  don't  take  the  comparatively  easy 
steps  that  will  be  clear  to  you  to  boost  your  rating  by  sev- 
eral points.  Your  company  is  frequently  sought  by  others, 
and  you  meet  them  more  than  halfway  in  their  seeking. 

If  your  rating  is  90  to  100  you  are  well  aware,  and  so 
are  all  of  your  numerous  friends,  that  you  are  outstand- 
ingly popular.  You  are  the  type  first  thought  of  and 
counted  in  when  a  social  group  is  being  formed,  and  it  is 
likely  that  your  business  and  social  associates  have  pushed 
you  ahead  of  the  crowd.  You  are  the  kind  of  person  we 
all  would  enjoy  having  for  a  friend. 

Stop!  Look!  Listen!  Analyze  your  answers.  This  is 
no  test  to  be  rushed  through  as  you  skim  along  to  other 
pages.  Study  those  preferred  answers  and  be  thankful  for 
them  and  continue  to  merit  them.  But  you  will  learn  most 
from  the  undesirable  checks,  as  any  one  of  them  may  spell 
the  entire  difference  between  your  success  or  failure  in 
your  human  relations  and  successful  conduct  of  your  ca- 
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reer.  Just  one  of  those  unpreferred  answers  may  give  you 
the  key  to  the  reason  for  the  loss  of  that  friend  you  val- 
ued; that  promotion  you  didn't  get;  that  plum  hanging  on 
a  high  branch. 

Go  back  through  the  years  recalling  the  persons  you 
have  known.  Did  you  quit  that  job  when  you  found  that 
the  boss  was  not  sincere,  didn't  keep  his  promises,  and  was 
loyal  only  to  himself?  Do  you  remember  that  beautiful 
girl  you  were  attracted  to  but  dropped  because  she  was 
sarcastic  and  gossiped  about  your  mutual  acquaintances? 
Do  you  recall  that  person  who  talked  so  much  and  wanted 
everything  his  own  way,  the  one  you  decided  not  to 
marry? 

There  isn't  a  point  in  this  test  that  you  can't  change 
yourself  so  as  to  merit  the  preferred  answer  if  you  really 
want  it  that  way.  It's  definitely  within  your  own  con- 
trol. The  next  chapter  will  outline  a  program  for  learning 
to  like  and  be  liked.  And  if  you  finally  reach  a  high 
rating  in  this  test,  well,  damn  it,  you  will  be  liked! 


Chapter  Thirteen 

SEVEN-DAY  PLAN  FOR  WINNING  FRIENDS 

EACH  one  of  us  has  a  personality,  good,  bad,  indiffer- 
ent, or  a  combination  of  all  three.  That  personality 
is  made  up  largely  of  intellectual  and  emotional  habits, 
traits,  likes,  dislikes,  desires,  and  reactions. 

You  may  have  a  large  number  of  the  most  desirable 
traits  and  habits  and  yet  cancel  or  diminish  the  power  of 
those  good  attributes  by  a  careless  clinging  to  some  dis- 
agreeable trait— perhaps  one  acquired  in  childhood  or  dur- 
ing some  bitter  period  in  your  life. 

We  are  all  judged  daily  by  the  qualities  we  possess  or 
lack,  by  the  little  things  we  do  and  the  little  things  we 
fail  to  do.  The  popularity  test  in  the  preceding  chapter 
may  have  revealed  the  reason  you  do  or  do  not  like  a 
certain  individual.  The  test  may  well  have  scratched  your 
own  conscience  regarding  some  of  your  pet  traits. 

Before  determining  your  own  program  of  personality 
management  you  can  gain  a  deep  insight  into  the  reasons 
for  successful,  popular  personalities  by  carefully  consider- 
ing the  following  list  of  traits,  some  of  which  seem  very 
simple.  Perhaps  it  is  because  these  traits  are  so  simple  that 
some  folk  are  careless  and  undervalue  their  vital  impor- 
tance. 
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Twenty-five  Marks  of  a  Successful,  Popular 
Personality 


The  man  or  woman  whose  life  is  enriched  by  a  success- 
ful, popular  personality  is  in  thought  and  act: 

1.  enthusiastic  9.  sincere  17.  decisive 

2.  tactful  10.  industrious 

3.  self-reliant  11.  original 

4.  of  good  mem-  12.  sympathetic 


ory 

5.  aggressive 

6.  accurate 

7.  cooperative 

8.  reliable 


13.  friendly 

14.  interested  in 
others 

15.  cheerful 

16.  neat  and  clean 


17. 

18.  well  spoken 

19.  thorough 

20.  alert 

21.  optimistic 

22.  tolerant 

23.  courageous 

24.  well  poised 

25.  uncritical 


Twenty-five  Marks  of  an  Unsuccessful,  Unpopular 
Personality 

Persons  who  possess  any  of  the  following  traits  in  any 
noticeable  degree  are  unnecessarily  cluttering  up  their 
lives  with  unpleasantness  and  making  others  uncomfort- 
able. Almost  invariably  you  will  find  that  the  persons  to 
whom  you  are  indifferent  or  whom  you  actively  dislike 
display  a  generous  assortment  of  these  traits.  The  man 
or  woman  possessed  of  an  unsuccessful,  unpopular  per- 
sonality is: 


1.  selfish  7.  a  braggart 

2.  untidy  physi-  8.  careless 
cally  9.  disloyal 

3.  untidy  morally  10.  grim 

4.  conceited  11.  sarcastic 

5.  pessimistic  12.  critical 

6.  unsociable  13.  a  gossip 


14.  dominating 

15.  irritable 

16.  argumenta- 
tive 

17.  too  talkative 

18.  ill  tempered 

19.  a  meddler 
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20.  suspicious  23.  vulgar  25.  uncoopera- 

21.  jealous  24.  uncompro-  tive 

22.  revengeful  mising 

If,  as  a  result  of  your  personality  test  and  study  of  the 
foregoing  personality  inventories,  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  own  personality,  you  can  proceed  to  make 
changes  in  direct  ratio  to  your  honesty  of  self -analysis  and 
determination  to  make  a  change.  If  you  really  want  to  do 
something  to  enhance  your  success  and  your  popularity, 
here  is  a  four-point  program  to  follow. 

First.  Make  up  your  mind  as  to  the  kind  of  personality 
you  desire,  one  that  really  expresses  the  way  you  feel  in 
your  heart.  Visualize  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to  be 
within  reason.  Decide  that  you  are  going  to  reveal  the 
fineness  that  you  believe  is  within  you  and  that  you  are 
going  to  do  so  sincerely,  primarily  because  you  want  to  be 
friendly  and  have  the  friends  that  enrich  life. 

Second.  Analyze  what  you  now  have,  the  qualities  you 
are  sure  are  good  and  determine  to  reveal  those  qualities  to 
others  in  your  every  act.  Remember  that  the  other  fellow 
isn't  a  mind  reader.  Analyze  yourself  on  the  basis  of  the 
foregoing  test  and  inventory  and  determine  the  changes 
that  you  Tnust  Tnake  if  you  are  going  to  live  up  to  your 
visualization  of  the  person  you  want  to  be. 

Third.  Do  something  about  it!  It  is  not  enough  to 
make  up  your  mind.  You  must  act  on  the  plan  you  evolve 
and  keep  everlastingly  at  it  even  though  you  have  to  fight 
yourself  to  avoid  dropping  that  sarcastic  remark,  relaying 
that  juicy  bit  of  gossip,  etc. 

Fourth.  Adopt  and  follow,  for  just  four  weeks,  the  pro- 
gram of  action  outlined  herewith  to  help  you  start  on  a 
plan  that  you  may  well  continue  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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Warning.  If  you  use  the  material  in  this  chapter  solely 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  raise  in  pay  or  selling  an  insur- 
ance policy  to  your  next-door  neighbor,  you  may  succeed, 
but,  just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning,  if  you 
are  not  sincerely  desirous  of  securing  friends  for  your  own 
heart's  sake  and  for  the  warmth  that  your  friendship  can 
carry  to  others,  you  will  be  a  counterfeiter,  and  even  the 
most  stupid  will  become  aware  of  the  spurious  nature  of 
what  you  offer.  Seek  the  rich  reward  to  your  soul  and 
only  that.  Then,  and  only  then,  it  will  follow  as  surely 
as  light  slowly  crowds  darkness  away,  you  will  acquire 
other  and  even  richer  rewards. 

Friendship  is  sharing.  It  is  utterly  impossible  just  to 
ivish  friendship  and  popularity  into  your  life.  You  have 
to  earn  popularity.  The  most  popular  people  you  know 
are  not  popular  just  through  wishing;  they  are  well  liked 
by  the  many  because  they  have  merited  that  liking  by 
their  own  behavior. 

If  you  are  determined  that  you  want  to  improve  your 
personality  and  banish  loneliness  and  doubts,  you  are  given 
herewith  a  seven-day  program  to  be  meticulously  followed 
and  repeated  for  three  or  more  weeks.  If  by  any  chance 
you  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  any  of  the  suggestions 
offered,  that  in  itself  is  proof  that  you  have  fallen  into  a 
careless  rut  of  neglect.  It  is  your  assurance  of  your  need 
for  this  very  program  designed  to  make  you  reach  out 
for  friendship.  If  you  will  follow  this  program  in  detail 
for  one  month,  before  the  month  is  up  you  will  begin  to 
experience  exhilarating  results.  Not  only  will  you  like 
yourself  better,  but  you'll  like  others  better,  and  they  will 
begin  to  like  you  better.  You  may  encounter  surprise,  just 
possibly  rebuff,  but  if  you  have  the  courage  to  override 
your  own  doubts  and  repressions  you  can  make  friend 
making  habitual. 
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Your  Friend-winning  Program 

Here  is  the  constructive  program  to  help  you  earn 
friendship  and  popularity,  but  you  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  suggestions  are  a  minimum  and  all  subject  to  ex- 
pansion according  to  your  own  particular  personality  prob- 
lems and  determination. 

First  Day 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  some  old  acquaintance— a  teacher, 
a  doctor,  an  old  neighbor,  someone  out  of  your  own  fam- 
ily. Tell  him  you  think  of  him  and  remember  him  with 
pleasure;  that  you  have  never  forgotten  something  he  did 
for  you.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

2.  Write  a  brief  note  and  if  possible  enclose  a  clipping 
of  a  poem  or  a  copy  of  one  or  some  news  event  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  some  not  very  intimate  acquaintance. 
When  accomplished,  check  here:  . 

3.  Call  on  the  telephone  some  person  you  have  met  only 
recently.  Either  give  him  some  information  you  think 
will  be  of  interest  to  him  or  ask  him  to  give  you  a  pointer 
on  some  subject  you  know  he  is  familiar  with.  When  ac- 
complished, check  here: . 

Second  Day 

4.  Smile— really  smile— at  every  person  you  greet  at 
home,  on  the  street,  at  your  work.  Don't  permit  a  single 
exception,  no  matter  how  forbidding  the  other  person  may 
appear.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

5.  Write  and  mail  a  letter,  note,  or  clipping  with  a  no- 
tation to  someone  you  definitely  feel  is  more  important 
than  you  are.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

6.  Watch  for  or  create  the  opportunity  to  compliment 
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or  relay  a  bit  of  praise  you  have  heard  to  at  least  one  per- 
son  outside   your   family.     When   accomplished,    check 

here: . 

Third  Day 

7.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  shop  for  a  trinket  or  a  flower 
(it  doesn't  take  a  dozen— sometimes  one  well-selected 
flower  is  more  individually  thoughtful  than  dozens)  or  do 
soinething  that  really  isn't  a  snap  to  give  pleasure  to  some- 
one outside  your  own  family.  When  accomplished,  check 
here: . 

8.  Say  something  really  kind  or  showing  appreciation 
to  every  member  of  your  family  and  every  close  associate 
you  meet  during  the  day.  When  accomplished,  check 
here: . 

9.  Write  a  letter  to  another  old  acquaintance.  When 
accomplished,  check  here: . 

10.  Send  a  note  or  clipping  to  one  of  your  newer  ac- 
quaintances.   When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

Fourth  Day 

11.  Cheerfully  call  up  someone  you  have  met  and 
would  like  to  know  better,  extending  a  definite  invitation 
to  lunch  with  you  or  go  to  a  movie  or  the  zoo  or  what- 
ever might  interest  that  person.  When  accomplished, 
check  here: . 

12.  On  sheets  of  paper,  in  a  notebook,  or  preferably  in 
a  dime-store  card-index  file,  organize  the  names,  addresses, 
telephone  numbers,  anniversary  dates,  and  reminders  of 
special  interests  of  all  the  people  you  know  and  want  to 
keep  in  touch  with  occasionally.  Keep  this  record  up  to 
date.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

13.  Make  a  list  of  all  anniversary  dates  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. If  it  is  very  incomplete  take  steps,  as  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  make  it  a  thorough  record.    Send  a  note 
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or  letter  or  gift  or  make  a  telephone  call  to  observe  one 
of  these  dates  today.  If  no  anniversary  date  is  available 
for  today  make  notation  on  a  calendar  and  act  at  the 
proper  time.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

Fifth  Day 

14.  Pick  someone  who  is  lonely  and  perhaps  not  very 
popular.  Invite  that  person  to  lunch  with  you  or  to  go 
somewhere  with  you  or  otherwise  go  out  of  your  way  to 
have  a  visit  with  that  person.  When  accomplished,  check 
here: . 

15.  Make  as  accurate  a  list  as  possible  of  the  persons 
who  have  invited  you  to  go  places  during  the  last  year. 
Double  check  to  make  certain  you  have  reciprocated  in 
every  instance.  If  you  have  any  social  debts,  act  defi- 
nitely today  to  reestablish  your  social  solvency  and  don't 
ever  be  a  social  dead  beat  again.  When  accomplished, 
check  here: . 

16.  Reach  out  with  a  note,  a  telephone  call,  or  in  person 
to  develop  your  acquaintance  with  someone  you  have  re- 
cently met.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

Sixth  Day 

17.  Initiate  and  carry  on  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  waiter  or  waitress  who  serves  you,  the  bus  driver 
or  chance  seat  companion,  the  grocery  boy,  or  some  other 
casual  contact,  and  if  at  all  possible  praise  some  little  thing 
they  have  done.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

18.  Smile  at  every  person  you  greet  and  find  or  make  an 
opportunity  to  praise  something  done  by  at  least  five  per- 
sons in  your  home  and  about  your  duties.  When  accom- 
plished, check  here: . 

19.  Refrain  from  uttering  or  writing  a  single  bit  of  criti- 
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cism  or  sarcasm  today.     If  you  backslide  even  once,  try 
again  tomorrow.    When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

Seventh  Day  - 

20.  Encourage  someone  you  meet  today  to  talk  for  at 
least  twenty  minutes  about  his  or  her  own  personal  prob- 
lems or  thoughts  or  interests,  being  sure  you  say  very 
little  about  your  own  affairs.  When  accomplished,  check 
here: . 

21.  Take  steps  you  will  definitely  follow  through  to 
join  at  least  one  club  or  group  or  class  or  other  activity 
that  will  throw  you  with  a  group  of  new  people.  When 
accomplished,  check  here: . 

22.  On  the  basis  of  this  seven-day  program  of  action 
draw  up  your  own  schedule  for  the  next  seven  days,  re- 
peating all  the  suggestions  offered  here  and  adding  a  few 
definite  improvements  that  suit  your  individual  possibili- 
ties.   When  accomplished,  check  here: . 

23.  Check  all  preceding  suggestions.  If  for  any  reason 
you  have  omitted  a  perfect  record,  make  up  for  it  today. 
When  accomplished,  check  here: , 

Schedules  such  as  the  one  above  may  seem  to  be  a  little 
cold  and  calculating,  but  those  of  us  who  have  devoted 
our  lives  to  the  study  of  human  relations  know  that  they 
are  necessary  to  help  overcome  faulty  or  lazy  habits.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  relate  numerous  factual  incidents 
in  support  of  the  desirability  and  workability  of  every  sin- 
gle suggestion,  but  in  this  book  we  are  restricted  to  giving 
only  a  few  brief  illustrations  of  real  personalities  at  work. 

Several  years  ago  we  asked  Margery  Wilson,  author  of 
The  New  Etiquette  and  other  books,  to  prepare  an  article 
entitled  "Card-index  Your  Contacts."    She  wrote  the  ar- 
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tide  urging  the  keeping  of  a  card  file  and  the  using  of  that 
file  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  pubUcation  of  the  article  Miss 
Wilson  had  letters  from  a  number  of  people  thanking  her 
for  the  advice.  How  many  more  had  their  lives  enriched 
by  the  article  no  one  can  ever  know.  An  advertising  man 
followed  the  advice  literally  and  while  listing  the  sixty- 
fifth  name  for  his  file  decided  on  direct  action.  He 
reached  for  the  telephone  and  made  an  appointment  with 
an  old  acquaintance  he  had  long  been  promising  himself 
to  see— years  of  procrastination.  As  an  incidental  result  of 
the  reunion  his  acquaintance  dropped  a  remark  that  led  to 
his  securing  a  valuable  contract.  An  artist  who  read  the 
article  was  shocked  that  he  should  have  lost  touch  with 
so  many  people  he  liked  or  wanted  to  know  better.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  notes  to  mend  his  broken  social  bridges. 
To  his  surprise  one  of  the  notes  led  quite  directly  to  his 
securing  a  very  desirable  commission  to  do  a  portrait.  A 
middle-aged  woman,  card-indexing  her  contacts,  came  to 
the  name  of  a  woman  with  whom  she  had  quarreled  over 
nothing  very  important  two  years  earlier.  She  decided  to 
make  amends,  sent  a  friendly  little  note,  and  brought  about 
a  reconciHation  that  she  and  her  old  friend  had  both  de- 
sired. 

Whatever  you  do,  don't  tell  yourself  that  you  haven't 
the  time  to  write  letters.  You  have  the  time,  and  the  time 
is  now.  Are  you  busier  than  the  harassed  man  in  the 
White  House  who  found  time  on  November  21  of  1864 
to  write  the  following  brief  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  of  Boston? 

"I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Department  a 
statement  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must 
be  any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
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from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of 
your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cherished  mem- 
ory of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must 
be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.  Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 
A.  Lincoln." 

This  letter,  of  course,  was  prompted  by  a  great  tragedy, 
but  warm,  friendly  letters  about  little  things  have  their 
great  values,  too,  if  nothing  more  than  the  fact  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  they  say,  they  carry  the  message  that 
someone  has  been  thinking  of  you. 

If  you  devote  a  bit  of  thought  to  being  tactful  you  may 
finally  become  as  smooth  as  Thomas  Jefferson.  As  the 
minister  to  France  he  was  presented  at  court,  and  someone 
asked  him:  "You  replace  Dr.  Franklin?"  And  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son replied,  "I  succeed  Dr.  Franklin.  No  man  can  replace 
him." 

The  late  President  Madero  of  Mexico  was  a  very  short 
man  and  very  sensitive  about  it.  An  official  photograph  of 
his  cabinet  was  to  be  taken.  For  such  a  formal  occasion 
it  was  required  that  each  man  be  placed  according  to  his 
rank.  This  put  the  secretary  of  state,  a  tall  man,  beside 
the  president.  Madero  was  obviously  bothered,  kept 
glancing  up,  and  finally  said,  "It  would  be  better  if  all  of 
us  were  seated."  The  secretary  of  state  promptly  and  sin- 
cerely answered,  "If  you  would  only  stand  on  your  wis- 
dom you  would  dwarf  all  of  us."  President  Madero 
smiled,  apparently  forgot  his  physical  smallness,  and  said: 
"Well,  that  would  be  all  right— provided  that  you  at  the 
same  time  did  not  stand  on  your  courtesy."  The  picture 
was  taken  with  the  men  all  standing. 
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In  case  you  aren't  tactful,  you  may  one  day  find  your- 
self in  the  position  of  an  American  who  was  seated  next 
to  a  Chinese  at  a  banquet.  The  American  thoughtlessly 
turned  to  the  Chinese  after  the  soup  course  and  inquired 
"Likee  soupee?"  The  Chinese  smiled  and  nodded.  Even- 
tually the  Chinese  was  introduced  as  WeUington  Koo,  the 
erudite  diplomat.  After  delivering  a  brilliant  address  in 
impeccable  English,  Mr.  Koo  sat  down,  turned  to  the 
embarrassed  young  American,  and  inquired,  "Likee 
speechee?" 

Most  of  us  talk  too  often  and  too  long,  waiting  only  for 
someone  to  stop  talking  so  that  we  can  get  going  again. 
Too  often  we  don't  even  wait  for  others  to  stop;  we  inter- 
rupt and  run  away  with  the  ball.  I  once  saw  a  coworker 
clasp  his  hands,  after  having  talked  himself  into  a  jam,  and 
very  seriously  offer  up  this  prayer: 

"Dear  Lord,  please  give  me  the  strength  and  aid  me  for- 
ever after  to  keep  my  big  trap  shut." 

One  day  a  young  man  sat  in  my  office  seeking  an  edi- 
torial position.  He  was  handsome,  perfectly  groomed,  had 
been  graduated  from  one  of  our  very  best  colleges,  and  had 
had  some  experience.  In  questioning  him  about  his  ex- 
perience I  learned  that  for  several  months  he  had  worked 
for  a  certain  publishing  house  in  which  I  was  interested.  I 
asked  other  questions,  and  the  applicant  made  many  sweep- 
ing condemnations  of  policies  and  of  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals with  whom  he  had  worked.  If  some  of  the  things 
he  had  said  had  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  entirely  in- 
accurate and  unfair,  I  would  not  have  let  him  cut  his  own 
throat.  I  asked  him  a  number  of  leading  questions  that 
brought  perfectly  amazing  replies.  I  thanked  him  and  he 
went  away.  The  reason  I  had  been  able  to  ask  the  leading 
questions  was  that  I  knew  very  well  each  person  he  was 
condemning;  I  had  worked  with  them  for  years;  I  knew  he 
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was  lying  or  simply  didn't  know  what  he  was  talking 
about. 

I  should  have  recommended  to  my  young  caller  that  he 
read  the  following  lines  penned  long  ago  by  Lord  Chester- 
field: 

"Talk  often,  but  never  long. 

"Adapt  your  conversation  to  the  people  you  are  con- 
versing with. 

"Tell  stories  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  where 
they  are  very  apt  and  very  short. 

"Never  hold  anybody  by  the  button  or  the  hand  in 
order  to  be  heard  out. 

"Take  rather  than  give  the  tone  to  the  company  you 
are  in. 

"Avoid,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemical 
conversations. 

"Avoid  speaking  of  yourself. 

"Have  a  frank,  open,  and  ingenuous  exterior,  with  a 
prudent  and  reserved  interior. 

"Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  talk  to  them. 

"Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal  willingly." 

Before  leaving  this  chapter  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
read  again  the  marks  of  the  popular  personality  and  note 
any  weak  points  you  may  find  in  your  own  personality. 
Even  more  important  is  a  review  of  the  marks  of  the  un- 
popular personality,  for  if  you  are  marked  by  even  four 
or  Rve  of  the  traits  in  that  list  you  haven't  a  very  good 
chance  to  acquire  many  friends  and  get  along  to  good  ad- 
vantage with  the  friends  you  have,  your  loved  ones,  or  the 
people  with  whom  you  work  and  come  in  contact  daily. 


Chapter  Fourteen 

THE  ART  AND  VALUE  OF  FACE  SAVING 

NEARLY  as  vital  as  man's  craving  for  life  itself  is  his 
yearning  for  superiority,  or,  failing  in  that,  a  feeling 
of  superiority.  Anything  that  detracts  from  that  impor- 
tance or  feeling  of  importance  is  resented  and  fought  as 
though  life  itself  were  endangered.  Deprive  a  man  of  a 
little  of  his  feeling  of  importance  and  you  have  virtually 
killed  a  little  of  life.  Deflating  of  an  ego  is  dangerous  busi- 
ness. Understanding  of  these  natural  yearnings  of  man  is 
extremely  valuable  in  all  walks  of  life. 

The  craving  for  prestige  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
powerful  driving  forces  in  anyone's  life.  This  yearning 
may  and  frequently  does  result  in  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. Almost  all  of  the  constructive  good  in  life  and 
much  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  an  almost  insatiable 
craving  for  superiority. 

Genuine  superiority  becomes  obvious  and  carries  with  it 
a  feeling  of  importance  that  is  quite  satisfactory.  But  there 
are  innumerable  folk  who,  failing  in  actual  superiority  in 
any  but  very  frail  ways,  satisfy  their  yearning  with  what 
to  them  is  a  blinding  pseudo-superiority,  a  feeling  of  im- 
portance that  is  to  them  as  satisfactory  as  actual  impor- 
tance. They  are  insatiable  in  feeding  their  feelings  of  im- 
portance; they  will  grasp  others'  ideas  and  present  them 
as  their  own;  they  will  unhesitatingly  ascribe  to  themselves 
and  all  that  they  think  or  do  importance  that  may  be  en- 
tirely unsupported  by  fact. 
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The  frustrated  individual,  so  willing  to  settle  for  mere 
feelings  of  importance,  will  take  any  short  cut,  such  as  as- 
sociation with  prominent  institutions  or  persons  of  real  im- 
portance. He  is  most  susceptible  to  flattery  and  cheap 
applause.  He  is  an  egoist  who  as  a  boy  scratched  his  name 
on  lavatory  walls  and  in  later  years  snatches  any  little- 
sought-after  notoriety  as  recognition  of  his  importance. 
He  is  the  type  who  affects  to  be  bored  by  sound  things 
and  is  often  exemplified  by  the  young  college  graduate 
who  on  the  basis  of  two  weeks'  experience  in  any  office 
scoffs  at  old  ways  of  doing  things  and  confidently  sug- 
gests half-baked  reorganizations  that  could  scuttle  any 
well-founded  business  in  a  matter  of  weeks. 

Because  actual  superiority  and  -feeling  of  superiority  are 
so  scrambled  in  the  lives  of  many  individuals  it  behooves 
all  of  us  to  guard  against  any  step  that  belittles.  This  all 
simmers  down  to  the  advisability  of  recognizing  the  vital 
importance  of  "face"  and  "face  saving."  Probably  we  all 
do  many  things  to  save  face.  We  should  all  realize  the 
value  in  letting  others  save  face. 

One  evening  in  the  commuters'  rush  in  Grand  Central 
station  I  inadvertently  trod  on  the  heel  of  a  Chinese.  In- 
stantly I  voiced  apology  but  had  no  acknowledgment. 
The  Chinese  edged  to  one  side  and  dropped  back,  and  in 
a  moment  I  felt  a  slight  touch  on  my  heel  as  he  overtook 
me.  Unquestionably  the  act  was  deliberate,  and  as  I 
turned  I  saw  him  scuttle  away  in  the  crowd  like  a  quail  in 
the  brush.    He  had  saved  his  face! 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  if  the  crowd  had  been  such  that 
this  man  could  not  have  erased  the  feeling  of  disgrace  at 
having  been  trod  upon  by  another  man,  he  would  have 
been  uncomfortable  for  a  long  time.  I  saved  my  face  by 
understanding  and,  I  presume,  by  a  slight  feeling  of  su- 
periority to  such  pettiness. 
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There  was  no  reason  for  me  to  feel  even  mildly  superior. 
I  am  constantly  and  daily  indulging  in  little  acts  of  face 
saving,  and  so  are  you  and  your  Uncle  John;  and  so  are 
presidents  and  dictators,  senators  and  office  boys,  and  the 
boss.  Wars  have  been  fought  over  face  and  innumerable 
lives  ruined  by  it.  Men  and  women  become  recluses  and 
acquire  nervous  breakdowns,  even  insanity,  through  loss 
of  face  or  the  belief  that  they  are  saving  face. 

How  much  of  a  face  saver  are  you? 

1.  Do  you  buy  $4.40  seats  at  the  theater  when  you 
know  very  well  you  can  only  afford  $1.10  and  a  climb? 

2.  Do  you  squirm  like  an  eel  to  escape  blame  for  a  mis- 
take? 

3.  Do  you  believe  it's  the  other  fellow  who  is  hogging 
the  road? 

4.  Do  you  resent  being  pushed  in  a  crowd  as  you  shove 
your  own  way  ahead? 

5.  Do  you  almost  always  present  an  alibi,  even  a  flabby 
one,  at  home  or  in  the  office  to  explain  why  you  did  what 
you  did  or  didn't  do  what  you  should  have  done? 

6.  Ever  do  a  bit  of  bragging? 

7.  Do  you  drive  a  little  more  slowly  when  a  honker 
urges  you  to  drive  faster  or  get  out  of  the  way? 

8.  Do  you  resent  taking  orders  from  traffic  cop,  office 
boss,  the  Little  Woman,  anyone? 

If  we  will  but  pause  in  our  concentration  on  our  own 
face  saving  and  recognize  that  the  other  fellow  wants  to 
save  his  face  also,  thus  safeguarding  his  feelings  of  impor- 
tance, we'll  have  acquired  an  extremely  valuable  means  of 
attaining  our  own  desires  and  making  ourselves  more  wel- 
come companions  of  others  at  the  same  time. 

Your  sincere  playing  to  the  universal  yearning  in  all  for 
feelings  of  personal  worth  is  nothing  but  another  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  that 
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rule  are  not  devalued  in  any  land  today  nor  buried  in  Ken- 
tucky. They  are  shining  warmer  and  brighter  through 
constant  usage  in  your  town  and  my  town  and  your  life 
and  my  life  and  paying  constant  dividends  of  desirable 
living. 

In  his  admirable  book,  Inside  Asia,  John  Gunther  tells 
this  story: 

"One  of  the  German  officers  who  was  training  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  bodyguard  rebuked  a  private  for  stealing  a 
peach.  The  detachment  had  been  marching  through  an 
orchard.    The  private  killed  himself  that  night. 

"He  had  been  disciplined  pubHcly,  in  the  presence  of 
others  of  his  race,  and  by  a  white  man;  the  loss  of  face 
was  so  great  that  he  had  to  commit  suicide,  though  suicide 
is  very  rare  among  the  Chinese  people." 

If  we  call  anyone's  attention  to  faults  in  public  we  em- 
barrass him,  humiliate  him,  make  him  hate  us.  Even  if  we 
go  in  for  criticism  in  private  we  should  always  remember 
that  the  other  fellow  values  highly  his  feeling  of  self- 
esteem.  We  can  achieve  the  desired  result  and  still  retain 
respect  or  affection  if  we  but  use  a  little  thought  before 
acting. 

The  child  called  to  dinner  may  invariably  say,  "Just  a 
minute,  mummy,"  or  take  one  last  throw  of  the  jacks.  He 
adds  one  more  touch  to  whatever  he  is  doing.  He's  sav- 
ing face,  a  bit  of  a  feeling  of  importance  and  liberty  and 
independence.  Let  him  do  it.  Childish  business?  If  so, 
most  of  us  are  still  childish. 

Realizing  as  you  do  that  one  of  man's  deepest  desires  is 
to  attain  security,  which  do  you  think  is  more  important, 
having  a  secure  job,  or  getting  credit  for  all  the  work  ac- 
complished? If  you  feel  that  job  security  is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  employees  you  are  probably  an  employer. 
If  you  are  the  employee  you  are  likely  to  put  credit  first 
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and  job  security  last!  This  is  an  astonishing  discovery  to 
many.  The  findings  were  made  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  a  national  poll  in  which  em- 
ployers and  employees  were  asked  to  rank  in  the  order  of 
importance  eight  morale  items  bearing  on  their  work. 
Here  are  the  results  of  that  poll. 


Employee 

Employer 

Morale  Item 

Rating 

Rating 

Credit  for  all  work 

1 

7 

Interesting  work 

2 

3 

Fair  pay 

3 

1 

Understanding,  appreciation 

4 

5 

Counsel  on  personal  problems 

5 

8 

Promotion  on  merit 

6 

4 

Physical  working  conditions 

7 

6 

Job  security 

8 

2 

The  mass  of  employees  considered  credit  for  their  work 
as  of  primary  importance;  job  security  came  last.  The 
employers  felt  that  pay  and  security  came  jfirst  and  credit 
last.  Any  employee's  wife  or  best  girl  could  have  told 
the  employers,  without  benefit  of  a  poll,  that  the  employee 
talks  ten  times  as  much  about  his  triumphs,  small  and  large, 
and  his  credit  for  performance  than  he  does  about  whether 
he'll  have  a  job  next  Christmas  or  about  the  size  of  his  pay 
check.  Perhaps  the  employee  should  be  more  concerned 
with  pay  and  security  than  he  is,  but  the  fact  stands  out 
that  feeling  of  importance  comes  first. 

For  some  twenty  years  efficiency  experts  have  been  con- 
ducting experiments  in  the  Western  Electric  Co.  plant  at 
Hawthorne,  Illinois.  Many  years  ago  the  experts  were 
amazed  at  the  results  of  their  first  studies.  They  selected 
a  "test"  group  and  a  "control"  group  of  employees.  The 
test  group  was  given  more  light  and  its  production  in- 
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creased,  which  was  expected.  But  what  wasn't  expected 
was  that  the  output  of  the  control  group  increased,  too, 
even  though  it  didn't  have  improved  Hghting.  What  had 
happened?  The  experts  didn't  know  but  continued  their 
studies  for  years  and  found  out. 

They  selected  a  group  of  girls  for  an  exhaustive  study. 
Under  normal  conditions  these  girls  turned  out  2,400  units 
per  girl  each  week.  Rest  periods  sent  output  up.  Rest 
pauses  increased  output.  Hot  lunches  were  given,  and 
output  increased.  Girls  were  let  off  a  half  hour  early,  and 
output  increased  considerably.  That  all  seemed  to  be  as 
it  should  be. 

Then  the  girls  were  made  to  work  longer  hours,  but, 
strangely,  the  output  went  up.  Then  every  privilege  that 
had  been  instituted  to  increase  production  was  removed- 
no  more  hot  lunches,  rest  periods,  etc.  That  ought  to  can- 
cel all  the  good  accomplished,  make  the  workers  feel  dis- 
couraged. But  output  didn't  decrease.  Instead,  with  all 
the  improved  conditions  omitted,  the  output  reached  an 
all-time  high  of  3,000  units  per  girl  per  week! 

It  was  some  little  time  before  the  experts  learned  what 
was  going  on.  They  found  on  their  hands  a  group  of 
girls  who  had  a  feeling  of  importance  gained  by  being 
treated  as  something  besides  mere  cogs  in  a  machine.  The 
same  elements  had  occurred  in  the  earlier  lighting  tests. 
Both  groups,  the  pampered  and  the  neglected  groups,  in- 
creased production. 

The  vital  role  played  by  feelings  of  importance  in  a 
labor  dispute  is  reported  by  Walter  Dill  Scott,  president 
emeritus  of  Northwestern  University. 

Workers  in  the  Chicago  clothing  industry  were  discon- 
tented. Most  employers  granted  a  10  per  cent  pay  in- 
crease. One  employer,  however,  instead  of  a  pay  increase 
announced  distribution  of  a  special  pay  envelope,  the  sum 
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included  totaling  $10,000,  but  his  workers  remained  dis- 
satisfied. They  were  still  actively  aroused  after  his  com- 
pany purchased  $34,000  in  Liberty  bonds  for  the  workers. 

The  company  executive  called  in  Dr.  Scott  and  in  be- 
wilderment explained  to  him  that  the  bonds  and  special  en- 
velope gave  to  the  workers  $10,000  more  than  they  would 
receive  under  a  10  per  cent  pay  increase.  The  business- 
man asked  Dr.  Scott,  as  a  foremost  psychologist,  to  explain 
why  additional  sums  had  not  pacified  the  workers.  The 
psychologist  had  little  trouble  in  finding  the  answer.  The 
laborers  believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  pay  in- 
crease, and  their  leaders  enthusiastically  declared  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  return  the  bonds  and  the  special  pay 
in  exchange  for  the  pay  increase,  which  would  be  $10,000 
less  than  they  had  been  awarded.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
was  not  enough  pay  for  the  workers  to  sacrifice  their  pride, 
self-respect,  and  feeling  of  personal  worth.  They  wanted 
pay  they  felt  was  honestly  earned  rather  than  what  they 
considered  alms,  even  though  the  alms  gave  them  thou- 
sands extra. 

The  sewer  rat,  Chico,  in  the  noted  play  Seventh  Heaven, 
felt  oppressed  by  his  work  below  surface,  but  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the  surface  street  cleaning  he  developed 
a  lovable  strut  and  didn't  hesitate  to  maintain  that  "Chico 
is  a  very  remarkable  fellow."  The  girl  who  loved  him, 
wise  lass  that  she  was,  played  up  to  his  feeling  of  im- 
portance. 

Many  are  the  international  and  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ings  to  let  rulers  and  nations  save  face. 

It  was  well  known  to  his  friends  that  the  stoical  Calvin 
Coolidge,  President  of  the  United  States,  had  a  wistful 
fondness  for  being  appreciated  for  his  little  displays  of  wit 
while  dealing  with  solemn  subjects.  Anyone  who  evi- 
denced an  understanding  of  his  yearning  to  have  his  wit 
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appreciated  could  be  certain  of  a  longer  interview  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Understanding  of  face  saving  played  an  important  part 
in  food  conservation  in  the  First  World  War,  as  revealed 
in  an  instance  related  by  Alex  Hyde. 

^'Conservation  of  wheat  was  one  of  the  country's  vital 
problems  during  the  First  World  War.  All  dealers  han- 
dling flour  were  required  to  sell  an  equal  quantity  of 
wheat  substitutes— rye,  buckwheat,  etc.— with  each  flour 
sale.  But  merchants  in  smaller  towns  were  continually 
kicking  over  the  traces. 

"In  every  state,  'trouble-shooter'  speakers  had  to  be 
sent  out  by  the  dozens  to  keep  the  merchants  lined  up. 
There  weren't  enough  speakers  to  keep  up  with  com- 
plaints about  erring  merchants  who  sold  wheat  flour  re- 
gardless of  regulations.  Finally  a  brilliant  idea  was  bom 
in  the  office  of  Walter  Innes,  Food  Administrator  at 
Wichita,  Kansas.  Any  merchant  who  was  reported  to  be 
breaking  the  flour  regulations  was  immediately  sent  this 
wire: 

"you  are  hereby  appointed  representative  of  the 
u.  s.  food  administration  and  directed  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  merchants  in  your  town  advising  at  once 
whether  they  are  all  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis,  selling 
an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  substitutes  with  each 
sale  of  flour. 

walter  innes, 

u.  s.  food  administration  for  kansas. 

"The  telegram  worked  like  a  charm.  Proud  of  the  trib- 
ute to  his  leadership,  the  offending  merchant  promptly  re- 
vised his  own  practices  and  then  went  forth  to  see  that 
his  fellows  did  likewise.  Often  an  'All  o.k.'  reply  came 
back  the  same  day  in  a  wire  prepaid  by  the  offender.    This 
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bit  of  applied  psychology  worked  so  well  that  Herbert 
Hoover  referred  the  telegram  to  other  states  plagued  by 
regulation  breakers." 

The  deep  desire  to  feel  important  even  has  a  significant 
religious  appHcation.  Disclaiming  the  "countless  cheap, 
tawdry,  and  unhealthy  ways  by  which  man  achieves  self- 
inflation,"  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  says 
that  "when  Christ  laid  his  hand  upon  that  motive"  it  was 
completely  transfigured. 

"First,"  he  explains,  "Christ  made  his  disciples  feel  im- 
portant because  he  made  them  aware  that  they  were 
needed.  The  sense  of  being  needed  is  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  motives  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  hu- 
man motives.  Again,  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  Master 
represents  it,  makes  man  feel  that  he  matters,  because  it 
sees  in  man  possibilities  of  becoming  better,  and  because 
it  emphasizes  our  importance  as  the  agents  and  representa- 
tives of  something  greater  than  ourselves.  Our  signifi- 
cance is  not  in  ourselves  alone,  but  in  what  we  stand  for. 
Even  a  humble  man  can  bear  a  great  message,  a  simple 
wire  can  transmit  a  great  light,  a  plain  bucket  can  carry 
living  water.  So  Jesus  laid  hold  on  plain  people  and,  as 
one  historian  put  it,  they  outthought,  outdared,  and  out- 
lived the  pagan  world." 

For  many  years  it  was  interesting  to  watch  the  finesse 
with  which  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  permitted 
men  he  fired  to  save  their  faces.  Almost  invariably  his  re- 
signing brain  trusters  and  others  sent  him  friendly-sound- 
ing notes  beginning,  "Dear  Frank  .  .  .  ,"  and  the  letters, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  President's  deep  regret 
at  losing  such  a  great  and  faithful  associate,  were  given  to 
the  press.  Just  once,  when  the  President  didn't  use  the 
face-saving  way,  he  had  a  harmful  and  very  bitter  enemy 
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on  his  hands.  That  was  when  he  openly  ousted  Arthur 
E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  TVA,  for  "contumacy." 

Benjamin  Franklin  wasn't  always  a  diplomat.  There 
was  a  time  in  his  younger  years  when  he  didn't  recognize 
the  desirability  of  letting  the  other  fellow  save  his  face 
and  protect  his  own  feeling  of  self-esteem.  His  carefully 
worked-out  system,  as  good  today  as  when  he  first  adopted 
it,  has  often  been  presented  as  philosophy,  but  I  risk  re- 
peating the  system  from  his  Autobiography  as  a  master 
course  in  face  saving. 

"I  made  it  a  rule  to  forbear  all  direct  contradiction  to 
the  sentiments  of  others,  and  all  positive  assertion  of  my 
own.  I  even  forbade  myself  the  use  of  every  word  of 
expression  in  the  language  that  imported  a  fixed  opinion, 
such  as  certainly,  undoubtedly ,  etc.,  and  I  adopted,  in- 
stead of  them,  /  conceive,  I  apprehend,  or  /  imagine  a  thing 
to  be  so  and  so;  or  it  so  appears  to  me  at  preseiit, 

"When  another  asserted  something  that  I  thought  an 
error,  I  denied  myself  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  him 
abruptly,  and  of  showing  immediately  some  absurdity  in 
his  proposition:  and  in  answering  I  began  by  observing 
that  in  certain  cases  or  circumstances  his  opinion  would  be 
right,  but  in  the  present  case  there  appeared  or  seemed  to 
me  some  difference,  etc. 

"I  soon  found  the  advantage  of  this  change  in  my  man- 
ner; the  conversations  I  engaged  in  went  on  more  pleas- 
antly. The  modest  way  in  which  I  proposed  my  opinions 
procured  them  a  readier  reception  and  less  contradiction; 
I  had  less  mortification  when  I  was  found  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  and  I  more  easily  prevailed  with  others  to  give  up 
their  mistakes  and  join  with  me  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  right. 

"And  this  mode,  which  I  at  first  put  on  with  some  vio- 
lence to  natural  inclination,  became  at  length  so  easy,  and 
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so  habitual  to  me,  that  perhaps  for  these  fifty  years  past 
no  one  has  ever  heard  a  dogmatic  expression  escape  me. 
And  to  this  habit  (after  my  character  for  integrity)  I  think 
it  principally  owing  that  I  had  early  so  much  weight  with 
my  fellow  citizens  when  I  proposed  new  institutions,  or 
alterations  in  the  old,  and  so  much  influence  in  public 
councils  when  I  became  a  member;  for  I  was  but  a  bad 
speaker,  never  eloquent,  subject  to  much  hesitation  in  my 
choice  of  words,  hardly  correct  in  language,  and  yet  I 
generally  carried  my  points." 

The  system  that  helped  make  Franklin  a  notable  diplo- 
mat suggests  innumerable  little  face-saving  niceties  of  con- 
versation available  to  all  of  us.  Here  are  some  tips  that 
point  the  way. 

DoTi't  say:  "You're  wrong  about  that.  You're  all  wet 
to  maintain.  ..." 

Give  the  other  fellow  a  break  by  clearing  him  of  blame. 

Better  say:  "Mebbe  so,  but  I  have  a  hunch  that  if  you 
had  all  the  facts  you  would  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter."  Then  you  give  the  facts  and  you  have  left  the 
other  fellow  an  out.  He  can  say,  "Well,  of  course,  that 
throws  a  different  light  on  the  matter.  ..." 

DoTJ^t  say:  "For  the  love  of  Mike,  how  anyone  can  take 
a  view  such  as  yours  is  beyond  me!" 

Concede  that  the  other  fellow  may  have  brains,  too;  con- 
cede before  you  object. 

Better  say:  "That  might  be  the  case  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  this  is  something  exceptional.  ..." 

Don^t  say:  "I'm  an  expert  and  as  such  know  more  about 
this  than  you  do." 

That  would  make  the  other  fellow  admit  he's  no  good— 
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and  he  won't!  Give  an  impression  of  modesty,  and  he  may 
be  able  to  take  it. 

Better  say:  "Although  I'm  far  from  being  an  expert,  I 
have  studied  this  thoroughly  and  have  faith  to  believe  this 
way  is  worth  our  consideration.  .  .  ." 

Don^t  say:  "That's  impossible!  That's  out  of  the  pic- 
ture!" 

Take  an  attitude  of  deliberation  before  throwing  the 
other  fellow's  proposal  into  the  wastebasket.  Let  him  save 
face. 

Better  say:  "That's  well  worth  mulling  over.  .  .  ." 

Don't  say:  "Well,  of  all  the  crackpot  ideas  I  ever  heard, 
yours  takes  the  sweepstakes.  ..." 

There  is  usually  something  you  can  agree  about  before 
swinging  the  ax,  and  even  partial  agreement  helps  to  save 
face. 

Better  say:  "That's  an  interesting  idea.  Now  let's  see 
what  makes  it  tick  in  case  we  set  it  running.  ..." 

Don't  say:  "Who  on  earth  could  hold  such  a  view.  .  .  ." 
Let  your  man  have  an  out  with  good  company  so  he'll 

feel  better  about  it. 

Better  say:  "There  are  plenty  of  sound  men  who  feel 

just  as  you  do  about  this,  but.  ..." 

There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  saying  "no"  without  de- 
flating the  other  fellow's  feeling  of  self-esteem.  There  are 
a  thousand  ways  of  winning  by  indirection  where  any 
other  direction  would  lead  away  from  what  you  want  to 
achieve.  Naturally,  these  ways  of  indirection  rob  you  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  smart  observation  that  may 
cause  you  to  puiff  up  your  own  ego.  But  do  you  want  to 
pamper  your  ego  at  the  expense  of  success?  Just  con- 
sider: 
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How  often  has  your  vote  been  changed  by  an  argument? 

How  often  has  your  conviction  been  altered  by  a  chal- 
lenge? 

How  often  have  you  flatly  admitted,  "I'm  wrong.  You 
are  right  about  that"?  And  if  you  have,  how  did  you  like 
it?  The  odds  are  better  than  1,000  to  1  that  down  deep 
you  felt  a  loss  of  face  and  harbored  resentment  against  the 
one  who  deprived  you  of  even  one  tiny  bit  of  face. 

You  can  depend  on  it  that  no  one  likes  bald  criticism  of 
himself  or  his  ideas  even  njohen  he  asks  for  it.  One  sure 
antidote  to  unpopularity  is:  "Don't  criticize."  But  if  as  it 
does  happen  you  must  criticize,  do  it  gently  and  indirectly 
to  permit  the  other  fellow  to  save  face.  Then  you  may 
win  cooperation  in  gaining  your  desires  instead  of  open 
or  undercover  opposition. 

Joe  McCarthy,  manager  of  the  Yankees,  is  a  past  master 
in  the  use  of  indirect  but  effective  criticism.  In  the  course 
of  a  season  he  has  to  turn  on  plenty  of  heat  to  weld  in- 
dividual players  into  a  smoothly  coordinated  game-winning 
unit,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  is  he  heard  burning  a  player 
while  his  teammates  are  around.  He  takes  a  man  into  a 
little  private  office. 

A  friend  of  McCarthy's  tells  about  his  adroit  use  of  in- 
direct criticism  on  a  western  trip  of  the  Yankees  in  the 
1939  season.  They  had  been  playing  bad  ball,  and  in  St. 
Louis  a  game  had  been  lost  because  a  signal  was  missed. 

Did  McCarthy  wait  until  that  player  and  the  rest  of  the 
team  were  in  the  dugout  and  then  bellow:  "You  dumbbell, 
if  you  had  watched  the  signals  we'd  have  won  that  game. 
Better  snap  into  it  or  I'll  get  a  new  boy!"?  He  did  not, 
and  that's  one  of  the  vital  reasons  why  he  became  a  big- 
time  manager  of  a  big-time  organization. 

But  McCarthy  is  no  pushover.  That  night  he  was 
watching  a  group  of  his  players  put  their  earnings  into 
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circulation  in  a  card  game.  The  player  who  had  lost  the 
game  that  day  was  also  kibitzing.  During  a  break  in  the 
play  McCarthy  quietly  observed:  "You  fellows  certainly 
amaze  me.  You  know  every  card  in  the  deck,  but  you 
don't  know  a  simple  hit-and-run  sign  when  you  see  it." 
A  ballplayer  can  love  a  man  like  that. 

Closely  linked  to  a  practice  of  permitting  the  other  fel- 
low to  save  his  face  is  the  desirability  of  a  dozen  and  one 
little  things  that  anyone  can  do  or  say  sincerely  to  enhance 
another's  feeling  of  importance.  Here  are  five  ways  to  do 
this,  and  you  can  think  of  others. 

1.  Seek  the  opinions  of  others  and  by  so  doing  reveal 
your  respect  for  them,  and  the  value  you  place  on  their 
advice,  and  as  a  bonus  you'll  learn  something  worth  while. 

2.  Reveal  that  you  know  another's  name  and  little  things 
about  him  and  his  family  and  his  business  and  his  activities, 
thus  revealing  a  sincere  interest  and  appreciation. 

3.  Request  easy-to-grant  favors  and  by  so  doing  you 
indicate  a  certain  need  and  dependence  that  enable  another 
to  feel  that  he  amounts  to  something. 

4.  Talk  of  complimentary  or  otherwise  interesting 
things  you  learn  about  another's  occupation. 

5.  Imply  in  any  way  you  can  do  so  sincerely  that  the 
other  fellow  is  superior  at  golf  or  in  business  or  financially 
or  what  has  he. 

Remember  that  glowing  feeling  that  warmed  the  cockles 
of  your  heart  when  any  one  of  these  things  was  done  sin- 
cerely for  you?  The  other  person  is  human,  too.  But  re- 
member, if  you  can't  be  genuinely  interested  in  others  and 
aren't  sincere  in  what  you  say,  you  will  be  a  sucker  and 
recognized  as  such.  Remember,  too,  that  if  you  aren't 
genuinely  interested  in  many  others  and  their  hopes  and 
disappointments,  you  may  find  yourself  gaining  an  ac- 
cumulation of  material  things  that  will  be  as  empty  as  a 
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drum  unless  you  have  friends  with  whom  to  share  your 
own  winnings  or  losings. 


Test  Your  Tactfulness 

Most  of  us  assume  that  we  are  reasonably  tactful  in  our 
relations  with  other  persons  even  though  we  may  not  be 
so  quick  on  the  trigger  as  Lord  Chesterfield.  At  the  races, 
one  day,  a  young  woman  in  front  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
stood  up  on  a  chair  to  get  a  better  view.  After  a  few 
moments  she  became  conscious  that  she  might  be  a  nuis- 
ance and,  glancing  back,  said,  "I  hope  I  don't  obstruct 
your  view? "  "Madam,"  said  the  gallant  and  tactful  Ches- 
terfield, "I  much  prefer  the  obstruction  to  the  view."  We 
have  a  tendency  to  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
If  you  care  to  check  up  on  your  own  tact  this  test  will 
give  a  revealing  picture. 

Yes      No 

1.  Do  you  ever  speak  disparagingly  of  any 
religion? 

2.  Do  you  correct  others  for  errors  of  speech 
or  statement  or  manners? 

3.  Are  you  occasionally  sarcastic? 

4.  Do  you  interrupt  when  others  are  talk- 
ing? 

5.  Do  you  play  practical  jokes? 

6.  Do  you  point  out  flaws  in  dress  or  fea- 
tures to  others? 

7.  Do  you  contradict  persons  you  converse 
with? 

8.  Do  you  talk  more  than  others  you  are 
with?  (careful,  now!) 
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Yes      No 
9.  Do    you    make    derogatory    statements 
about  any  race? 

10.  Do  you  laugh  at  people  caught  in  embar- 
rassing situations? 

11.  Do  you  refrain  from  asking  personal 
questions? 

12.  Do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  be  helpful 
to  others? 

13.  Do  you  listen  to  and  laugh  at  jokes  with- 
out revealing  that  you  have  heard  them 
before? 

14.  Do  you  rarely  ask  favors? 

15.  Are  you  free  with  your  thanks  for  small 
courtesies? 

16.  Do  you  habitually  do  thoughtful  little 
things  for  others? 

17.  Do  you  in  speech  and  act  show  respect 
for  others? 

18.  Do  you  reveal  a  sincere  interest  in  the  in- 
terests of  others? 

19.  Do  you  compliment  others  on  their  little 
victories,  without  undue  flattery? 

20.  Do  you  invariably  respect  the  privacy  of 
others? 

You  have  a  credit  of  five  points  for  each  "no"  answer 
to  the  first  ten  questions  and  a  credit  of  Rve  for  each  "yes" 
answer  to  the  last  ten  questions.  A  reasonably  tactful  per- 
son will  have  no  difficulty  in  attaining  a  score  of  75.  The 
person  with  a  score  much  less  than  75  is  inclined  to  be 
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thoughtless  and  boorish.  Popular  men  and  women  have 
little  difficulty  in  scoring  95  and  100  with  this  test.  After 
taking  it  yourself,  apply  the  test  to  people  you  know,  and, 
unless  you  love  them  so  much  that  you  overlook  their 
faults,  you  will  find  that  the  person  or  persons  you  like 
best  rate  very  high  on  this  test. 


Chapter  Fifteen 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  PERSUASION 

WHATEVER  you  have  accomplished  in  your  life 
you  have  gained  through  application  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  art  of  persuasion.  You  had  to  persuade 
Pop  that  you  were  ready  for  long  pants.  You  convinced 
someone  you  could  perform  a  job.  You  persuaded  the 
One  and  Only  to  marry  you. 

Much  of  what  you  have  lost  in  life  has  been  missed  be- 
cause of  faulty  persuasion  or  was  relinquished  to  someone 
who  had  better  command  of  the  art. 

When  I  was  a  young  newspaperman  I  was  puzzled  by 
the  fact  that  frequently  the  more  basically  practical  pro- 
posal would  be  passed  over  for  something  destined  for 
failure.  In  banks,  in  stores,  in  city  council,  in  state  legis- 
latures, in  Congress,  in  all  walks  of  life  I  saw  and  inter- 
viewed men  and  women  who  had  their  way  over  others 
even  avhen  they  ivere  in  the  among.  Why  was  it  that 
people  could  be  persuaded  to  go  the  wrong  way?  Why 
was  it  they  would  pass  up  even  the  obviously  sound  for 
the  unsound?  Why  was  it  that  when  all  things  were  equal 
the  decision  would  go  one  way  and  not  the  other? 

Observation  of  successful  people  in  action,  study  of 
psychology,  counsel  of  the  wise,  showed  that  there  was 
no  mystery  involved;  it  was  simply  that  some  people  were 
more  persuasive  than  others.  And  there  is  one  very,  very 
simple  explanation.    It  is  so  simple  that  we  have  all  used 
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it  on  occasion  without  even  knowing  it,  and  when  we  have 
used  it  we  have  been  successful. 

The  simple  foundation  of  all  persuasion  is  this:  Deter- 
mine lohat  other  people  njoant.  Then  if  you  can  show  con- 
vincingly that  what  you  have  to  offer  will  satisfy  or  even 
partially  fulfill  that  want,  you  have  won  your  objective  or 
at  least  done  all  that  you  can  to  persuade  the  other  person. 

There  you  have  it,  the  complete  explanation  for  many 
a  victory  that  has  been  yours,  the  full  reason  for  many  a 
failure  you  have  experienced.  There  lies  the  answer  as  to 
why  loans  are  refused  or  granted;  projects  supported  or 
rejected;  jobs  given  or  refused;  marriages  contracted  or  de- 
clined. Unless  there  are  circumstances  entirely  beyond 
our  control,  none  of  us  is  particularly  interested  or  in- 
fluenced by  what  he  doesnH  want.  We  are  swayed  most 
strongly  by  what  we  do  desire. 

Some  of  the  clearest  instances  of  this  principle  are  in- 
volved daily  in  the  search  for  employment  or  advance- 
ment. Through  the  years  there  has  been  a  constant  flow 
of  applications  over  my  desk.  Not  one  applicant  in  a 
hundred  has  presented  his  proposition  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  organization  wants.  With  rare  exceptions  the  appli- 
cation is  based  on  what  the  applicant  wants,  and  frequently 
that  itself  isn't  very  clear. 

Most  applicants  almost  literally  say:  *'Have  you  any  nice 
fresh  jobs  today?  I  want  a  job  and  it  might  as  well  be 
here  as  anywhere.  I  want  such  a  salary  because  I  have  a 
wife  and  children.  I  want  a  job  that  is  pleasant  and  within 
easy  reach  of  my  home.  I  want  this,  I  want  that.  .  .  ." 
They  go  on  with  exposition  of  their  desires  and  more  often 
than  not  reveal  that  they  haven't  even  bothered  to  read 
the  publications  for  which  they  want  to  work.  They  have 
centered  most  of  their  thought  on  what  they  want. 

Of  course  they  have  their  own  personal  wants.    That  is 
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natural  and  understood.  But  when  they  make  no  effort  to 
link  their  wants  to  the  wants  of  the  employer  the  answer 
is  certain  to  be  a  big  round  "no"  except  perhaps  for  the 
most  routine  or  minor  positions. 

Suppose  the  applicant  puts  it  this  way,  however:  ^Tve 
studied  your  product  and  believe  in  what  you  are  trying  to 
accomplish;  in  fact,  that's  why  I  want  a  place  in  your  or- 
ganization. Your  outfit  is  going  my  way  and  I  want  to 
go  along  with  it.  I  believe  that  my  experience,  which  in- 
cludes this  .  .  .  and  this  .  .  .,  is  well  suited  to  your  ac- 
tivities and  would  more  than  justify  my  existence  on  the 
pay  roll,  that  my  experience  can  be  well  used  in  helping 
you  to  issue  a  better  product  and  be  more  successful.  .  .  ." 

Presenting  himself  this  way  the  applicant  is  still  en- 
deavoring to  satisfy  his  own  selfish  wants  but  by  linking 
those  ^ants  to  the  ^ants  of  the  employer.  If  a  position  is 
available,  this  approach  may  well  secure  the  desired  place. 
Obviously  it  won't  work  if  the  employer  has  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  opportunity  to  place  the  applicant. 

The  vacuum-cleaner  salesman  doesn't  persuade  the 
housewife  to  buy  his  product  because  of  what  he  wants 
in  the  way  of  commissions  or  because  he  is  behind  in  his 
quota.  He  sells  her  on  the  basis  of  the  convenience  and 
laborsaving  and  cleanliness  and  other  things  that  she  wants 
for  herself. 

Banks  won't  lend  you  money  just  because  you  want  the 
money  and  want  to  use  it  for  your  own  purposes.  If  you 
want  to  negotiate  a  loan  you  must  meet  the  wants  of  the 
banker,  which  include  his  want  to  be  assured  that  there  is 
security  for  the  loan,  that  the  money  will  be  used  sensibly, 
that  the  interest  will  be  paid  regularly,  and  that  the  money 
will  be  returned  to  the  bank  when  due.  Convince  the 
banker  that  his  wants  will  be  satisfied  and  you'll  get  the 
loan. 
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You  don't  buy  a  house  on  the  basis  of  the  want  of  the 
owner  to  sell  or  the  want  of  the  agent  to  secure  a  commis- 
sion. You  buy  it  on  the  basis  of  your  want  for  a  house 
that  suits  the  needs  of  your  family  and  the  depth  of  your 
wallet. 

The  basis  of  all  persuasion  is  what  the  other  person 
wants,  not  what  you  personally  desire.  Obviously,  then, 
it  behooves  you  to  study  what  the  other  person  wants.  If 
you  can  tie  in  your  own  desires  with  what  he  wants,  you 
may  well  be  successful  in  your  efforts.  If  your  desires 
can't  be  linked  to  the  wants  of  the  other  fellow,  you 
haven't  a  chance  in  the  world  of  securing  his  interest  and 
cooperation. 

Knute  Rockne  would  never  have  become  the  great  foot- 
ball coach  that  he  was  if  he  had  not  understood  fully  the 
tremendous  power  to  be  drawn  from  the  wants  of  others. 
See  him  put  the  principle  to  work!  The  first  half  of  one 
of  Notre  Dame's  most  critical  games  is  over.  Notre  Dame 
is  two  touchdowns  behind,  fumbling,  careless,  unable  to 
get  its  great  football  machine  rolling  in  full  power. 

Disheartened,  the  players  drag  their  feet  as  they  come 
o£F  the  field.  They  fully  expect  a  slashing  verbal  repri- 
mand. They  don't  get  it.  Rockne  virtually  ignores  them. 
He  says  no  word  to  the  men  drooping  on  the  bench  until 
the  signal  sounds  for  the  opening  of  the  second  half  of 
the  game.  He  knows  his  men  at  that  moment  are  licked. 
He  knows  he  wants  that  game  to  end  in  victory.  He 
knows  that  only  the  want  of  the  men  to  win  can  turn  dis- 
aster into  triumph.  At  the  signal  for  the  men  to  go  onto 
the  field  the  great  Rockne  slouched  disgustedly  to  his  feet 
and  spoke  ^ve  words. 

All  that  Rockne  said  was:  "^//  right,  girls,  lefs  go.^^ 

The  dejected  players  were  suddenly  aroused.  They 
nearly  tore  the  doors  off  the  locker  room  as  they  charged 
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out  to  the  field.  Spurred  by  the  want  to  win,  the  want  to 
show  Rockne  that  they  weren't  a  group  of  200-pound 
sissies,  they  charged  their  opposition  with  relentless  attacks 
that  carried  them  through  to  victory. 

Man's  needs  are  very  few;  his  wants  are  untold  in  num- 
ber and  extent  and  his  wants  provide  your  opportunity. 
Man's  wants  are  your  challenge,  and  your  success  in  meet- 
ing your  own  wants  depends  largely  on  the  intelligence 
with  which  you  uncover  the  other  fellow's  wants  and  link 
them  to  your  own  desires. 

You  can  make  your  own  long  list  of  the  wants  that  mo- 
tivate the  other  fellow  in  life.  Here  are  a  few  of  those 
wants. 

He  wants  above  all  things  a  feeling  of  personal  worth, 
a  feeling  of  importance,  to  be  noticed. 

He  wants  to  create  the  impression  that  he  is  up-to-date. 

He  wants  to  keep  up  with  his  neighbors. 

He  wants  to  make  more  money— a  lot  of  it. 

He  wants  to  make  his  projects  successful. 

He  wants  to  do  things  the  easiest  way  and  escape  as 
much  hard  work  as  possible. 

He  wants  to  enjoy  life. 

He  wants  others  to  help  him  achieve  his  own  ends. 

He  wants  to  possess  things  that  mark  him  as  successful. 

He  wants  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  is  ahead  of  the 
herd. 

He  wants  friends  and  social  acceptance. 

He  wants  to  grow— financially,  socially,  spiritually. 

He  wants  to  make  a  good  appearance. 

He  wants  to  safeguard  his  family. 

He  wants  good  health  and  a  long  life. 

He  wants  security,  but  he'll  gamble  that  to  cater  to  his 
want  for  a  feeling  of  importance. 

The  unsatisfied  wants  of  the  people  of  this  or  any  coun- 
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try  are  legion.  Any  successful  venture  must  satisfy  the 
wants  of  many.  The  public  wanted  a  low-priced  depend- 
able automobile,  and  the  man  who  supplied  that  want  per- 
formed a  great  service  and  acquired  a  great  fortune.  The 
men  who  catered  to  his  want  to  provide  that  car  and  as- 
sisted him  in  producing  and  marketing  it  also  made  for- 
tunes. Whatever  your  plan,  it  must  be  for  something  that 
meets  the  wants  of  others  or  it  will  not  succeed. 

Change  just  one  letter  in  the  word  "want"  and  you  will 
have  the  word  "won't"  and  the  latter  is  of  high  impor- 
tance in  the  making  of  any  plan  to  persuade  people  to  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do  through  what  they  want. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  things  that  people  as  a  whole 
simply  will  not  do,  and  you  might  as  well  recognize  that 
in  considering  the  individual  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  merit  of  what  you  have  to  offer  you 
can  depend  on  it  that: 

They  won't  look  very  far  beyond  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. 

They  won't  give  up  the  old  and  accept  the  new  with- 
out a  struggle. 

They  won't  accept  facts  and  sound  sense  nearly  so  read- 
ily as  an  emotional  appeal. 

They  won't  exert  themselves  beyond  the  line  of  least 
resistance  without  a  strong  emotional  appeal. 

They  won't  fight  for  things  nearly  so  hard  as  they  will 
fight  against  something. 

They  won't  break  away  from  their  habits  unless  forced 
to  do  so. 

They  won't  admit  ignorance  even  when  caught  in  the 
act  of  being  ignorant. 

They  won't  admit  incompetence  even  in  the  face  of 
demonstration  of  inability. 

They  won't  make  important  decisions  if  they  can  help  it. 
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They  won't  act  unless  strongly  stimulated  to  do  so. 

They  won't  give  up  prejudices,  unsound  popular  no- 
tions, or  superstitions  if  they  can  possibly  help  themselves. 

They  won't  remember  very  accurately  or  for  long. 

They  won't  take  the  initiative  if  they  can  duck  it. 

They  won't  often  take  a  chance  on  loss  of  present  secu- 
rity for  great  future  rewards. 

They  won't  back  a  loser. 

People  as  individuals  may  do  almost  anything,  but  as  a 
mass  the  majority  will  do  a  number  of  things  with  mathe- 
matical certainty.    For  instance: 

They  will  dislike  economy  but  will  swoon  over  low 
prices. 

They  will  fight  sometimes  even  to  the  death  to  retain  an 
established  habit. 

They  will  say  they  want  peace  and  go  to  war. 

They  will  say  they  want  liberty  and  will  vote  it  away. 

They  will  accept  ready-made  beliefs  and  slogans  and 
stick  to  them  despite  absolute  proof  that  the  beliefs  and 
slogans  are  unsound. 

They  will  work  hardest  to  acquire  position  or  things 
that  will  make  them  appear  to  be  superior. 

They  will  follow  a  determined  leader  with  eyes  and 
mind  shut. 

They  will  soften  up  when  flattered  even  when  it  is  laid 
on  with  a  trowel. 

They  will  learn  very  little  from  experience  and  make 
the  same  kind  of  mistakes  many,  many  times  over. 

They  will  stubbornly  resist  changing  their  minds  once 
they  have  gone  on  record. 

They  will  do  outlandishly  petty  things  to  bolster  up 
their  egos. 

Clearly,  then,  if  you  would  develop  the  art  of  persua- 
sion you  must  study  what  the  other  person  wants  and,  with 
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careful  consideration  of  the  things  people  ivon^t  do  and  the 
things  they  ivill  do,  link  your  proposals  to  their  desires. 
With  this  foundation  for  your  appeal  you  should  keep  in 
mind  that  no  one  ever  wins  an  argument;  that  you  must 
be  friendly  and  patient;  that  you  must  constantly  respect 
the  other's  point  of  view;  and  that  by  consideration  of  the 
other  person's  wants  you  must  hold  his  attention  from 
start  to  completion. 


Chapter  Sixteen 

THE  WAY  TO  A  POWERFUL  VOCABULARY 

THOUSANDS  of  successful  men  and  women  can  trace 
their  first  and  later  most  important  steps  of  advance- 
ment to  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  express  their  ideas 
and  reports  and  analyses  clearly  and  convincingly  by 
speech  or  in  writing  or  both.  It  is  the  spoken  and  written 
word  that  enables  you  to  show  others  what  you  have  to 
offer.  It  is  this  that  prompted  some  very  wise  person  to 
say,  "A  man  is  only  half  himself;  the  other  half  is  his  ex- 
pression." 

It  isn't  necessary  that  you  be  a  silver-tongued  orator  to 
express  yourself  well  orally  or  that  you  be  "literary"  to 
express  yourself  in  writing.  Simple,  clear,  sound  presenta- 
tion is  what  is  most  desirable.  But  if  you  have  a  barren 
vocabulary,  you  are  working  under  a  grave  handicap  that 
should  be  overcome.  The  importance  of  this  is  brought 
home  overwhelmingly  when  you  consider  that  words  are 
the  tools  of  thought  and  that  you  canh  even  think  ^without 
words. 

If  you  are  content  to  possess  only  a  meager  vocabulary, 
you  must  also  be  content  to  think  meager  thoughts  and  be 
handicapped  in  expressing  even  that  unnecessarily  weak 
thought  to  others. 

Researchers  tell  us  that  the  average  person  speaks  about 
2,500  words  an  hour  during  his  working  day.  They  also 
tell  us  that  nine  little  native  words  do  one-fourth  of  our 
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task  of  expression  in  English  and  American  speech, 
hard-working  little  words  are 


These 


and 

it 

to 

be 

of 

will 

have 

the 

you 

There  are  thirty-four  more  words  that  carry  another 
one-fourth  of  the  load  of  expression  in  English  and  Amer- 
ican speech.    They  are 


about 

for 

not 

this 

all 

get 

on 

through 

as 

go 

one 

time 

at 

hear 

say 

we 

but 

her 

she 

with 

can 

if 

so 

write 

come 

in 

that 

your 

day 

me 

these 

dear 

much 

they 

There  we  have  in  forty-three  words  one-half  of  the 
workaday  vocabulary  of  the  average  man  or  woman. 
They  are  vitally  necessary  words,  but  it  is  what  we  do 
with  the  other  half  of  our  working  vocabulary  that  really 
counts.  It  is  in  the  development  of  that  other  half  of  the 
vocabulary  or  in  the  expansion  of  your  vocabulary  so  that 
those  forty-three  words  do  not  make  up  half  of  it  that  your 
success  in  life  may  lie. 

Lazy  vocabularies  abound  in  the  use  of  threadbare  ex- 
pressions or  cliches.  When  you  stud  your  conversation 
with  these  once-fresh  but  now  withered  phrases,  you  are 
revealing  the  paucity  of  your  vocabulary.  In  order  to 
check  on  your  use  of  such  phrases,  read  the  following  com- 
monplace selection.    There  are  hundreds  of  others  that  are 
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used  so  regularly  that  they  indicate  that  the  users  are  in- 
capable of  independent  thought  and  expression. 
How  many  of  these  cliches  have  you  adopted? 

fresh  as  a  daisy  blind  as  a  bat 

whetted  his  appetite  the  strait  and  narrow  path 

hanging  in  the  balance  smooth  as  silk 

canopy  of  heaven  one-horse  town 

dead  as  a  doornail  cool  as  a  cucumber 

sadder  but  wiser  stubborn  as  a  mule 

white  as  snow  exception  proves  the  rule 

along  these  lines  a  charmed  life 

bolt  from  the  blue  thrown  caution  to  the  wind 

at  a  snail's  pace  checkered  career 

skinny  as  a  rail  combine  business  with  pleas- 

in  the  last  analysis  ure 

sharp  as  a  tack  iron  constitution 

method  in  his  madness  filled  with  milk  of  human 

strong  as  an  ox  kindness 

truth  is  stranger  than  fiction     nipped  in  the  bud 

crazy  as  a  loon  as  the  crow  flies 

stick  out  your  neck 

Unless  we  are  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  our 
expression,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  classified  with  the 
secretary  who  was  receiving  instructions  from  her  new 
employer.  "There  are  two  words  that  I  abhor,"  said  the 
executive.  "I  must  ask  you  never  to  use  them.  One  of 
them  is  *lousy'  and  the  other  is  'swell.'  " 

"Okie  dokie,"  the  secretary  said,  beaming,  "what  are  the 
two  words?" 

You  were  not  born  with  your  vocabulary.  You  ac- 
quired every  single  word  of  it  and  put  it  to  your  uses. 
You  have  been  given  free  access  to  the  treasury  of  words 
in  the  English  dictionaries,  and  you  have  either  selected 
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some  small  change  or  helped  yourself  to  a  fortune.  Al- 
though the  vocabulary  of  the  average  individual  virtually 
stops  growth  in  his  middle  twenties,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  halt.  Scientists  have  proved  that  our  minds  don't  grow 
old  even  though  they  slow  down  a  bit  with  the  advancing 
years.  The  centenarian  can  continue  to  increase  his  vo- 
cabulary with  little  serious  effort  if  he  has  the  desire. 

A  college  education  is  not  needed  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  cultivated  mode  of  expression.  The  famous  educator, 
Professor  Eliot  of  Harvard,  wrote,  *'I  recognize  but  one 
mental  acquisition  as  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of 
a  lady  or  gentleman— accurate  and  refined  use  of  the 
mother  tongue."  Native-born  Americans  have  a  tremen- 
dous advantage  over  immigrants,  since  they  acquired  the 
basic  language  in  childhood.  There  was  a  Pole  who  had 
to  learn  our  language  to  write  his  famous  novels— Joseph 
Conrad.  There  is  a  Norwegian  who  became  head  of  Gen- 
eral Motors— William  S.  Knudsen.  There  are  eminent 
men  in  all  walks  of  our  life  who  didn't  have  so  good  a 
start  as  you  have  but  who  have  helped  themselves  to  a 
generous  share  of  the  vocabulary  riches  available  to  all. 
The  treasure  of  our  language  is  inexhaustible  because  mil- 
lions can  take  it  all  and  it  remains  undiminished. 

Two  amazing  discoveries  about  the  value  and  use  of 
vocabularies  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 

The  first  great  revelation  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by 
Johnson  O'Connor.  He  is  the  man  who  developed  the 
Human  Engineering  Laboratory  at  Boston  as  an  outgrowth 
of  an  industrial  project  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  mo- 
rale among  workers.  His  testing  devices  were  later  adopted 
by  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  New  Jersey. 
His  notable  discovery  was  that  a  man's  vocabulary  is  a  very 
true  index  of  his  intelligence  and  that  success  and  a  large 
vocabulary  go  hand  in  glove. 

Scientific  tests  have  shown  that  with  few  exceptions  the 
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boss  has  a  larger  vocabulary  than  his  subordinates.  In  the 
Army  and  Navy,  vocabulary  quizzes  overshadowed  any 
other  single  test  in  selecting  men  for  commissions  and  ad- 
vancement. At  Stanford  University  it  was  found  that  vo- 
cabulary tests  are  very  accurate  in  determining  a  person's 
intelligence. 

Not  long  ago  Johnson  O'Connor  gave  carefully  planned 
vocabulary  tests  to  high-school  freshmen,  college  fresh- 
men, college  graduates,  college  professors,  and  major  busi- 
ness executives.  High-school  freshmen  made  76  errors; 
college  freshmen,  42  errors;  college  graduates,  27  errors; 
college  professors,  8  errors;  and  major  business  executives, 
only  7  errors.  Major  business  executives  are  not  by  any 
manner  of  means  all  college  graduates,  and  yet  their  vo- 
cabularies excel  those  of  college  professors!  And  Mr. 
O'Connor  assures  us  that  the  large  vocabularies  come  be- 
fore success  rather  than  after/ 

In  another  study  Johnson  O'Connor  gave  a  vocabulary 
test  to  one  hundred  young  men  who  were  studying  to  be- 
come industrial  executives.  After  five  years  he  found  that 
those  students  who  were  in  the  upper  10  per  cent  in  the 
examination  were  without  exception  in  executive  positions, 
but  not  one  of  the  students  in  the  lower  25  per  cent  in  the 
vocabulary  test  had  become  an  executive. 

The  other  recent  remarkable  discovery  regarding  large 
and  fruitful  vocabularies  was  made  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Funk, 
renowned  lexicographer  and  for  sixteen  years  president  of 
the  firm  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  publishers  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  For  several  years  I  have  been  associated  with 
Dr.  Funk  in  his  development  of  a  total  English  vocabulary 
test  and  in  his  study  that  reveals  that  there  are  only  about 
5,000  or  6,000  words  that  need  be  added  to  an  ordinary 
vocabulary  to  lift  it  from  the  humdrum  to  one  of  great 
power  and  culture.  Dr.  Funk's  research  involved  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  working  vocabularies  of  successful 
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men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  These  distinguished 
vocabularies  were  acquired  simply  for  the  taking.  They 
are  yours  for  the  asking. 

You  can  talk  yourself  into  trouble  or  out  of  it.  You  can 
talk  your  way  into  a  job  or  out  of  it.  You  can  acquire  a 
greater  power  of  words  by  using  only  a  few  minutes  a  day. 
Try  it  for  only  one  month  and  I'll  defy  you  to  stop,  be- 
cause it  is  a  safe  assumption  that,  after  a  month's  efforts 
for  a  few  minutes  a  day,  you  will  be  so  convinced  of  the 
value  and  pleasure  of  vocabulary  building  that  you  will 
continue  it  indefinitely. 

The  acquisition  of  a  larger  vocabulary  involves  nothing 
at  all  difficult.  If  you  will  follow  the  procedure  suggested 
here  and  apply  it  to  only  four  words  a  day,  you  will  add 
more  than  1,400  words  to  your  vocabulary  this  year. 
Here  is  the  plan. 

1.  Secure  one  or  preferably  two  good  abridged  diction- 
aries, one  to  have  near  you  at  home,  the  other  at  the  office. 
The  unabridged  dictionary  is  best,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
most  conveniently  at  hand  when  needed.*' 

2.  Note  down  the  words  you  encounter  in  your  daily 
work  and  reading  that  you  do  not  fully  understand. 

3.  Look  up  the  meanings  and  pronunciations  of  the 
words  new  to  you,  words  that  you  believe  you  might  use. 

4.  Frame  a  few  sentences  that  include  the  new  words. 

5.  Pronounce  the  new  words  out  loud  several  times  so 
that  you  are  sure  of  the  sound  and  accent. 

6.  Make  opportunities  to  use  the  new  words  in  your 
conversation  or  your  writing.  Your  recognition  vocabu- 
lary will  probably  always  be  larger  than  your  speaking  or 
writing  vocabulary,  but  you  don't  fully  possess  the  words 
until  you  actually  use  them. 

*  The  most  serviceable  of  the  abridged  dictionaries  are  Webster's 
Collegiate  or  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Practical  Standard. 
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7.  At  the  end  of  each  week  review  the  new  words  you 
have  discovered  to  make  sure  that  you  recall  the  meanings 
and  proper  pronunciation. 

Simple?  Of  course  it  is.  Why  should  anyone  be  con- 
tent with  a  small  working  vocabulary,  which  restricts  abil- 
ity to  think  and  plan?  You  can't  even  think  that  you  want 
a  glass  of  water  without  using  words.  Why  be  satisfied 
with  presenting  your  thoughts  with  a  lame  vocabulary  that 
hobbles  along  on  crutches  when  it  is  well  within  your 
power  to  make  them  march  ahead  like  Marines  on  parade? 
The  greater  your  vocabulary,  the  more  persuasive  you  can 
be  in  daily  life. 

Perhaps  it  is  apocryphal,  but  the  story  is  told  of  a  great 
motion-picture  producer  who  advertised  for  a  man  who 
had  a  college  degree.  "Where  is  your  diploma?"  the  pro- 
ducer asked  one  of  the  appHcants.  The  man  said  he  hadn't 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  produce  his  sheepskin. 
"Well,"  said  the  producer,  "you  have  to  prove  you're  a 
college  man— just  say  a  big  woid." 

The  young  man  glibly  spoke  in  triple- jointed  "woids" 
and  got  the  job.  Actually,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
the  largest  vocabularies  do  not  usually  stud  their  conversa- 
tion or  writing  with  "big  woids."  On  the  contrary,  their 
vocabularies  are  so  facile  that  they  frequently  seem  to  be 
using  only  the  simplest  of  words.  So  effective  is  their 
choice  of  words  in  expressing  various  shades  of  thought 
and  meaning,  however,  that  they  have  a  way  of  winning 
what  they  want. 

As  part  of  your  program  of  vocabulary  improvement, 
it  would  be  well  to  examine  carefully  many  words  you 
recognize  in  reading  but  do  not  use  in  speaking.  In  read- 
ing you  can  skip  many  words  because  you  have  absorbed 
the  thought  expressed  through  the  context  of  the  sentences 
used.     Frequently  when  you  look  up  the  meanings  of 
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words  you  think  you  know  but  do  not  use  in  your  speech, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  avoided  using  them  because 
you  were  not  certain  of  their  meanings  or  of  their  correct 
pronunciation.  A  surprise  is  in  store  for  you  when  you 
do  this,  for  frequently  you  will  find  that  meanings  you  be- 
lieve you  know  are  exactly  opposite  to  the  true  meaning. 
You  have  been  getting  along  with  the  vocabulary  you 
possess,  but  if  you  don't  watch  its  development  carefully 
you  can't  even  understand  clearly  what  you  read  in  your 
daily  newspapers  or  encounter  in  your  daily  discussions. 
We  all  skip  words  in  our  reading  because  the  context  car- 
ries us  along,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  misinform  ourselves. 
Perhaps  you  feel  that  newspapers,  intended  for  broad  read- 
ership from  day  laborer  to  college  president,  use  words 
anyone  understands  completely.  You  may  be  interested 
to  check  on  your  own  vocabulary  as  I  did  today  in  noting 
down  at  random  words  encountered  in  three  newspapers 
in  my  home.  In  checking  yourself  on  these  words  do  not 
assume  that  you  know  them.  Put  down  on  paper  your 
definitions  and  then  look  these  words  up  in  a  dictionary. 
They  are  a  miscellaneous  selection: 

suppliant  intransigeance 

manifested  impediment 

prerequisite  perpetuation 

chauvinism  advocation 

ascetic  rheumy 

cerebral  misanthropic 

anomaly  eclectic 

pervasive  disaffection 

virulent  insipient 

evoking  endemic 

The  average  individual  uses  a  very  few  hundred  words 
to  express  himself  each  day.    One  of  the  reasons  he  does 
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not  use  more  words  in  his  speaking  vocabulary  is  a  vague 
distrust  of  his  pronunciation  of  these  words.  Once  he  is 
certain  of  the  pronunciation  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the 
word  it  is  definitely  his  possession. 

Obviously  the  well-spoken,  educated  Bostonian  or  New 
Yorker  does  not  pronounce  all  his  words  as  a  well-spoken, 
educated  Southerner  or  Westerner  might  do.  The  dic- 
tionaries are  not  infaUible.  The  lexicographers  are  the 
first  to  admit  that  actually  they  follow  rather  than  direct 
the  current  usage  of  pronunciation;  and  the  dictionaries 
don't  always  agree  on  accepted  usage.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
follow  the  preferred  pronunciations  as  given  in  the  dic- 
tionaries we  can't  go  far  astray,  certainly  not  so  far  astray 
as  many  do  who  haven't  bothered  to  check  up  to  see  if  a 
pronunciation  they  have  accepted  and  used  is  actually  in 
good  usage. 

Test  on  Commonly  Mispronounced  Words 

Daily  we  hear  persons  who  should  know  better  mispro- 
nouncing more  or  less  common  words.  You  can  check  on 
your  own  pronunciation  with  the  following  list  of  com- 
monly muffed  words.  In  some  instances  a  second  pronun- 
ciation is  acceptable,  but  the  pronunciation  indicated  here 
is  the  first  choice  offered  in  Webster's  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary. Place  a  card  or  slip  of  paper  over  the  column  at  the 
right,  read  a  word  at  the  left,  give  your  pronunciation,  then 
check  with  the  preferred  pronunciation  in  the  right-hand 

column.  7^    /.      J 

Preferred 

Pronunciation 
absorb  ^b-sorb' 

acclimate  a-kli'mit 

acumen  S-kti'men 

addre&«  a-dres' 
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ad  infinitum 

admirable 

Adonis 

adult 

alias 

alma  mater 

amenable 

apparatus 

applicable 

apricot 

apropos 

athlete 

athletic 

banquet 

because 

biographical 

biography 

bouquet 

brigand 

buoy 

casualty 

cerement 

charivari 

choler 

clique 

column 

comely 

condolence 

constable 

coupon 

creek 

cuckoo 

culinary 

daguerreotype 

demise 


Preferred 
Pronunciation 
M  in^fi-ni'tum 
ad'mi-ra-b'l 
a-do'nis 
a-dult' 
a'li-as 

al'ma  ma'ter 
a-me'nab'l 
ap'a-ra'tus 
ap'li-ka-b'l 
a'pri-k6t 
ap'ro-po' 
ath'let 
ath-let'ik 
bang'kwet 
be-koz' 
bi'-6-graf'i-kaI 
bi-6g'ra-fi 
boo-ka' 
brig'and 
boo'i 

kazh'u-ai-ti 
SQr'ment 
sha're-va're 
kol'er 
klek 
k61'um 
kum'li 
k6n-do'lens 
kun'sta-b'l 
koo'pon 
krek 
kook'oo 
ku'li-nerl 
da-ger'6-tip 
de-mlz' 
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Preferred 

Pronunciation 

despicable 

dgs'pi-ka-b'l 

devotee 

dev'6-te' 

diphtheria 

dif-ther'i.a 

dishabille 

dis'a-bel' 

dishevel 

di-shev'el 

excursion 

eks-ktlr'zhM 

extant 

eks'tant 

extol 

eks-tol' 

February 

feb'roo.erl 

finis 

fi'nis 

flaccid 

flak'sid 

formidable 

fdr'mi-da.bl 

gala 

ga'la 

garage 

ga-rahzh' 

garrulous 

gar'ti-lus 

genuine 

jen'ti-in 

ghoul 

gool 

gondola 

gSn'do-la 

gratis 

gra'tis 

grievous 

grev'-us 

grimace 

gri-mas' 

harass 

har'-as 

heinous 

ha'nus 

Herculean 

hur-ku'le-an 

hoof 

hoof 

hospitable 

hSs'pi-ta.b'l 

human 

hu'man 

impious 

im'pi-us 

incomparable 

in-c6m'pa-ra-b'l 

incognito 

in-k6g'ni-t6 

inevitable 

m-ev'i-ta-b'l 

inquiry- 

in-kwirlL 

joust 

just 

lamentable 

lam'en-tab'l 

larynx 

lar'ingks 
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Preferred 

Pronunciation 

literature 

lit'er-a-tur 

longevity- 

I5n.jev'i-ti 

luxury 

luk'shdo-ri 

mineralogy 

min-er-al'o-jy 

mischievous 

mis'chi-vus 

misconstrue 

mis'kSn-stroo' 

nape 

nap 

obligatory 

Sb.lig'a-to'ri 

often 

6f'en 

panacea 

pSn'a-se'a 

panegyric 

pan'e-jir'ik 

pariah 

pa-ri'a 

partner 

part'ner 

peremptory 

per-emp'to-ri 

pianist 

pi-an'ist 

piquant 

pek'ant 

presage  (noun) 

pres'ij 

presage  (verb) 

pre-saj' 

presentation 

prez'en-ta'shun 

program 

pro'gram 

quay 

ke 

rendezvous 

ran'de-voo 

repartee 

rep'er-te' 

robust 

ro-bust' 

roof 

roof 

root 

root 

route 

root 

sepulture 

sep'ul-tur 

sinecure 

si'ne-kur 

sleek 

slek 

status 

sta'tiis 

trow 

tro 

turgid 

tur'jid 

unfrequented 

iin'fre-kwent'ed 

usurp 

u-ztirp' 
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iY  TO  A  PO 

WERFUL  VOCABULARY 

Preferred 

Pronunciation 

vagary 

va-garl 

vaudeville 

vod'vil 

version 

vtir'shun 

virulent 

vir'ti-lent 

xylophone 

zi'16-fon 

zoology 

zo-6r6-ji  (not  ''zoo-") 

Chapter  Seventeen 

THE  EASIER  WAY  TO  FIND  THE  RIGHT  JOB 

THERE  are  only  two  basic  ways  to  find  the  right  job, 
the  job  in  which  you  can  be  happy  and  have  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  most  of  your  life. 

1.  The  hard  way.  This  is  the  hit-or-miss,  "Fll  do  any- 
thing," blindfold  way  that  traps  and  discourages  men  and 
women  and  robs  them  of  happiness  and  success. 

2.  The  easier  way.  This  is  the  carefully  planned  way  to 
attain  your  goal. 

There  is  no  really  easy  way  to  secure  the  right  job  for 
you.  It  is  downright  serious  business.  At  the  outset,  if 
by  any  chance  you  are  in  a  fog  as  to  what  you  are  fitted 
to  do  in  life,  you  should  determine  what  you  can  fit  your- 
self to  do. 

Strangely  enough,  a  large  number  of  men  and  women 
do  get  jobs  the  hard  way.  But  on  the  face  of  it  the  jobs 
available  to  the  folk  who  don't  know  where  they  are  going 
are  not  the  right  jobs  except  for  the  careless.  The  right 
job  is  one  that  you  select  carefully  and  where  you  are  em- 
ployed because  of  careful  selection.  The  folk  who  get 
jobs  the  hard  way  are  the  ones  who  break  in  any-old-way 
on  any-old- job  and  get  along  somehow.  A  few  years  of 
stumbling  pass  by  and  they  have  acquired  family  responsi- 
bilities and  are  trapped,  sometimes  for  life,  in  work  they 
aren't  fitted  to  do  very  well  and  in  which  they  find  frus- 
tration and  failure.  They  are  the  ones  who  later  complain 
of  being  in  bhnd  alleys.    There  are  no  blind  alleys  for  peo- 
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pie  who  have  their  eyes  open!  BKnd  alleys  are  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  mentally  and  spiritually  blind. 

The  easier  way  to  get  the  right  job,  whether  it  be  your 
first  job  or  a  shift  to  satisfactory  employment,  is  to  put  in 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  in  planning.  This  chapter  will 
offer  aid  in  making  a  workable  plan  for  the  specific  job 
or  job  hunting,  which  may  after  all  be  the  most  important 
job  you  will  ever  undertake.  If  you  are  willing  to  devote 
three  or  four  days  to  planning  that  might  otherwise  be 
spent  in  fruitless  pavement  pounding,  which  discourages 
and  beats  you  down,  it  would  be  well  to  review  certain 
chapters  in  this  volume  and  then  proceed  with  your  own 
particular  plan. 

This  job-hunting  system  really  works.  It  has  worked 
for  me,  and  it  has  worked  for  many  men  and  women  who 
have  adopted  it.  It  is  not  mere  theory.  It  is  a  practical 
system  that  practically  used  will  get  practical  results.  It 
is  suggested  that  you  review  the  details  of  Chapter  One, 
which  assures  you  that  you  don't  have  to  be  brilliant  but 
that  your  personality  qualities  are  twice  as  important  as 
your  basic  skill  in  getting  the  right  job,  holding  it  after 
you  get  it,  and  making  progress.  It  is  suggested  that  you 
review  Chapter  Three,  which  reveals  why  you  have  to 
know  what  you  want;  Chapter  Fifteen,  regarding  the 
linking  of  your  wants  to  the  other  fellow's  wants;  and 
Chapter  Four,  which  tells  how  to  make  a  plan  and  make  it 
work.  That  program  for  planning  applies  very  specifically 
to  planning  for  the  right  job  to  start  you  on  your  career 
or  to  shift  from  the  wrong  job  to  the  right  one. 

It  is  doubtful  that  you  can  sit  down  any  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock  and  dash  off  a  competent  plan 
of  action.  It  may  take  you  days.  Frequently  I  have  put 
in  hours  of  consultation  with  an  individual  referred  to  me 
by  vocational  advisors,  who  have  previously  put  in  hours 
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of  testing  to  analyze  the  aptitudes  and  capabilities  of  a  job 
seeker.  But  you  can  rest  assured  that  every  hour  devoted 
to  development  of  your  plan  may  very  well  save  you  days 
or  weeks  of  pavement  pounding  and  months  or  even  years 
in  the  wrong  work.  Your  ability  and  willingness  in  plan- 
ning will  begin  at  once  to  put  you  ahead  of  the  mob.  Any 
personnel  expert  will  assure  you  that  the  great  majority 
of  job  hunters  have  no  particular  plan  in  mind.  The  bet- 
ter your  plan,  the  better  your  chance  to  beat  your  com- 
petitors in  securing  the  job  you  want. 

The  first  step  in  planning  for  the  right  job  is  to  deter- 
mine your  goal.  Make  up  your  mind  what  you  want  to 
do,  if  you  haven't  already  done  so.  You  are  setting  sail 
on  the  sea  of  a  working  life.  If  you  haven't  a  destination 
you  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  wind  that  blows  and 
every  crosscurrent  that  pulls.  The  captain  of  a  ship  has 
a  destination  in  mind,  and  even  if  winds  blow  him  off  his 
course  he  gets  back  on  and  in  going  on  is  exposed  to  favor- 
able winds  and  currents.  Only  in  a  storm  that  threatens 
destruction  will  he  put  in  at  any  handy  port  along  the  way. 

You  have  a  great  deal  better  chance  of  eventual  success 
if  you  engage  in  a  line  of  work  you  like.  If  you  don't  like 
your  work,  you  are  almost  certainly  headed  for  mediocrity 
or  even  failure.  Interest  in  your  work  will  be  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  advancement.  Your  first  job  or  jobs  may  not  be 
very  important  in  themselves,  but  if  they  are  steps  in  the 
direction  of  your  main  goal,  they  are  of  vital  importance 
to  your  career. 

Your  Adventure  in  Self-discovery 

If  you  are  still  somewhat  vague  about  what  you  want 
to  do  most  and  your  ultimate  objective,  you  should  make 
a  careful  analysis  of  yourself.    In  making  this  analysis  you 
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should  secure  help.  Your  parents  may  be  able  to  help, 
your  teachers,  your  friends— older  friends  who  have  been 
in  the  business  or  professional  world.  Any  of  your  own 
state  colleges  or  universities  will  direct  you  to  qualified 
consultants,  and  in  many  areas  there  are  well-established 
vocational  guidance  services  where  you  can  take  aptitude 
tests  under  expert  direction.  By  all  means  utilize  any  such 
services  that  may  be  available  to  you,  as  they  offer  the 
most  intelligent  approach  you  can  possibly  take. 

Many  individuals  are  perfectly  capable  of  analyzing 
themselves,  but  just  a  brooding  introspection  won't  serve. 
It  is  necessary  to  look  at  yourself  coldly  and  put  down  on 
paper  as  careful  and  accurate  a  size-up  of  yourself  as  pos- 
sible. Perhaps  you  figure  that  an  employer  should  snap 
you  up  on  the  first  call.  Perhaps  you  have  your  doubts. 
Just  what  do  you  have  to  offer?  On  one  sheet  of  paper 
list  every  asset  you  feel  you  possess.  On  another  sheet  of 
paper  list  your  liabilities.  Try  to  get  those  who  know 
you  to  help  you  with  these  lists  and  pay  just  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  liabilities  as  you  do  to  the  assets. 

Don't  spare  yourself  in  your  self-examination.  Be  bru- 
tally honest,  for  you  won't  fool  anyone  but  yourself  by 
cheating  or  giving  yourself  all  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
You  can  do  this  in  private,  if  you  like;  no  one  need  ever 
see  the  evidence.  Don't  fool  yourself  in  this  adventure  in 
self-discovery.  Of  necessity  you  must  work  out  your 
own  questions  and  answers,  your  own  listing  of  liabilities 
and  assets,  but  the  following  questions  should  be  of  service 
in  starting  your  self-examination: 

1.  Do  you  prefer  working  with  things,  equipment,  tools, 
machines,  and  the  like? 

2.  Do  you  prefer  working  with  people  around  you  and 
dealing  with  them? 

3.  Do  you  prefer  to  work  with  ideas? 
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4.  Do  you  like  to  work  with  your  hands? 

5.  Do  you  prefer  working  with  your  head? 

6.  Were  you  in  the  top,  middle,  or  lower  third  in  your 
school  and  college  classes? 

7.  In  what  studies  were  you  most  interested? 

8.  In  what  studies  did  you  excel? 

9.  Are  you  healthy  and  vigorous? 

10.  Are  you  always  well  groomed? 

11.  Have  you  a  record  of  punctuality? 

12.  Of  your  various  activities,  which  have  been  praised 
the  most? 

13.  What  work  have  you  done  that  was  outstanding? 

14.  Were  you  the  leader  or  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
gang  in  childhood  and  in  school  activities? 

15.  Have  you  enjoyed  work  involving  a  lot  of  careful 
detail? 

16.  What  side-line  jobs  have  you  held?  Did  you  enjoy 
them,  or  did  you  do  them  simply  to  get  money? 

17.  If  you  had  absolutely  free  choice  of  a  job  you  could 
handle  now,  what  would  it  be? 

18.  In  detail  what  are  the  side  activities  you  have  en- 
gaged in,  such  as  debate,  social  activities,  dramatics,  sports? 
Which  did  you  enjoy  most? 

19.  Have  you  ever  side-stepped  responsibiHties  and  posi- 
tions of  leadership? 

20.  In  what  activities  were  you  the  leader  or  one  of  the 
leaders?    List  even  minor  items. 

21.  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  expressing  yourself 
clearly  in  conversation  with  others? 

22.  What  are  all  your  special  skills:  typing,  drawing, 
working  with  tools,  working  with  machines,  playing  musi- 
cal instruments,  and  the  like? 

23.  For  what  traits  or  characteristics  have  you  been  crit- 
icized in  home  or  school  or  by  your  friends? 
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24.  Do  you  prefer  to  work  alone? 

25.  Do  you  prefer  to  make  your  own  plans  or  to  work 
on  plans  made  by  others? 

26.  Do  you  take  offense  easily? 

27.  Precisely  what  general  education  have  you  had? 

28.  What  technical  education  have  you  had? 

29.  Have  you  lost  much  time  from  your  activities  be- 
cause of  poor  health? 

Your  answers  to  questions  such  as  these  should  begin  to 
bring  out  a  pattern.  You  will  think  of  others  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  your  own  life  and  capabilities.  The 
drawing  of  sound  conclusions  from  your  answers  can't  be 
done  without  considerable  thought.  Out  of  these  ques- 
tions alone  you  should  be  able  to  determine  whether  you 
prefer  to  work  with  people  or  with  things  or  with  ideas, 
and  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  type  of  work  that  is 
best  for  you. 

Obviously,  if  you  like  to  work  with  things,  you 
wouldn't  be  very  happy  or  successful  working  in  a  busi- 
ness office  keeping  books.  If  you  like  working  with  peo- 
ple, you  might  be  a  good  salesman  but  a  failure  as  a  light- 
house man.  If  your  health  is  impaired,  it  might  not  be 
wise  for  you  to  select  construction  work  that  would  take 
you  into  the  wilderness.  If  you  prefer  working  alone, 
you  might  do  well  in  some  lines  of  research  but  fail  where 
you  had  to  work  with  many  others  around  you. 

Your  Adventure  in  Finding  the  Right  Field 

You  can't  build  a  satisfactory  doghouse  without  a  plan. 
You'll  find  yourself  in  the  doghouse  of  life  if  you  don't 
make  a  plan.  You  can't  lay  out  a  satisfactory  six  by  six- 
foot  flower  garden  without  a  layout,  a  plan,  unless  you 
want  a  jumble  of  confusion.    Therefore,  having  analyzed 
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your  assets  and  liabilities,  you  should  continue  making 
your  plan  to  get  a  job  the  easier  way.  The  next  step  in 
your  planning  is  to  study  the  fields  of  opportunities  that 
await  you.  There  are  actually  more  than  20,000  ways  in 
which  people  make  their  living.  That  seems  like  a  maze 
in  which  you  cannot  find  your  way?  Not  if  you  have 
been  careful  in  your  self-examination.  Your  analysis  will 
have  narrowed  the  field  down  to  a  very  few  most  advisable 
fields. 

It  is  advisable  not  to  feel  that  looking  about  in  your  own 
narrow  locality  will  reveal  all  the  possibilities.  Although 
it  is  best  to  try  to  get  started  near  at  home,  you  may  find 
that  your  best  chances  lie  far  away.  Your  public-school 
officials  have  books  and  pamphlets  listing  innumerable 
fields  of  endeavor.  Your  local  librarian  can  direct  you  to 
other  lists  of  occupations.  In  larger  cities  your  business 
directories  will  bear  careful  examination.  You  can  write 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  for  a  directory 
of  occupations.  Examine  the  various  listings  and  make 
note  of  the  lines  of  work  that  appeal  to  you  most  and  for 
which  your  preliminary  training  seems  to  fit  you  best. 

Once  you  have  narrowed  down  the  field,  you  can  again 
seek  the  assistance  of  your  librarian  or  vocational  advisor. 
There  are  books  available  that  go  into  detail  about  almost 
every  conceivable  line  of  employment.  Obviously  it 
would  be  wise  to  read  some  of  these  books  to  familiarize 
yourself  as  to  the  possibilities  and  requirements  of  the  oc- 
cupation in  which  you  are  most  interested.  If  you  aren't 
interested  in  doing  this,  you  ought  to  be  tossed  back  into 
the  pond;  you  simply  don't  really  care  what  happens  to 
you,  and  you  are  forfeiting  your  right  to  complain  for- 
ever after  when  you  find  that  failure  is  dogging  your  foot- 
steps. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  take  the  first  job  that 
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offers  a  pay  check.  Don't  yield  to  that  temptation  unless 
you  are  desperate,  unless  you  simply  haven't  been  able  to 
make  up  your  mind.  If  you  still  happen  to  be  in  a  fog, 
go  to  work  and  begin  to  get  the  habit  of  work  while  you 
are  still  groping  for  your  proper  place. 

Analyze  any  job  you  are  after  to  be  sure  of  the  future 
it  offers.  Many  jobs  offer  early  good  opportunities  that 
appeal  to  young  persons  and  give  them  a  chance  to  get  on 
a  living-income  basis  very  quickly,  but  what  of  the  future? 
You  may  get  a  place  in  the  fire  department.  What  is  the 
top  salary  and  position  you  can  hope  to  attain  in  that  line 
of  endeavor?  Are  you  going  to  be  satisfied  ten  years  from 
now  to  be  in  line  for  a  pension,  with  no  opportunity  to 
expand  beyond  a  definite  top  limit?  What  is  the  ceiling 
in  the  field  in  which  you  are  interested?  Keep  in  mind 
that  what  will  satisfy  you  for  the  next  few  years  will  not— 
if  you  have  stuff  on  the  ball— satisfy  you  ten  years  from 
now.  When  you  attain  your  minor  goals  you  gain  confi- 
dence and  experience  that  permit  you  to  dare  seek  higher 
levels. 

Once  you  have  determined  on  your  goal  and  the  most 
likely  places  to  apply  to  gain  employment  that  starts  you 
toward  your  destination,  you  will  find  very  few  ways  in 
which  to  get  your  job. 

1.  You  will  get  your  job  through  your  school  placement 
services  or  your  friends  or  relatives.  This  is  the  way  most 
jobs  are  secured. 

2.  You  will  get  your  job  through  commercial  employ- 
ment agencies. 

Some  persons  get  their  jobs  by  applying  in  person,  with- 
out appointment,  through  advertising  in  newspapers  or 
trade  journals,  or  by  writing  letters  of  application,  but 
these  means  are  the  least  successful  and  should  be  used 
only  as  last  resorts.    In  your  own  case,  consider  carefully 
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how  you  can  best  use  the  methods  of  securing  a  job  men- 
tioned above.  The  placement  services  operate  the  most 
intelligently  and  should  be  used  wherever  possible.  Your 
friends  or  relatives  know  where  jobs  are  available  and  can 
tip  you  off  as  to  possible  openings,  but,  whatever  you  do, 
don't  lean  too  heavily  on  the  fact  that  friend  or  relative 
got  you  a  hearing.  You  still  have  to  know  what  you  have 
to  offer  and  what  you  want  and  what  the  employer  wants. 
In  the  process  of  getting  your  foot  in  the  door  to  get 
a  job,  you  will  either  use  letters  of  application  or  appear 
for  personal  interview,  and  frequently  both  steps  will  be 
involved. 

Your  Letter  of  Application 

The  great,  great  majority  of  letters  of  application  are 
complete  failures,  largely  because  the  letter  writers  haven't 
bothered  to  prepare  themselves  adequately  to  make  an  ap- 
plication and  through  sheer  carelessness.  The  sole  purpose 
of  a  letter  of  application  is  to  secure  an  interview,  and  yet 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  such  letters  are  lacking  in  ade- 
quate information,  are  poorly  expressed,  and  contain  little 
to  cause  an  employer  even  to  want  an  interview.  In  writ- 
ing a  letter  of  application,  keep  in  mind  that  the  employer, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  being  guided  by  the  fact 
that  personality  is  more  important  than  technical  skill  in 
getting  or  holding  a  job;  and  if  your  letter  indicates  lack 
of  or  weakness  in  any  of  a  number  of  personality  traits,  it 
has  missed  fire. 

The  good  letter  of  application  should  be  brief— rarely 
more  than  one  page— accurate,  factual,  courteous,  specific. 
Circumstances  vary  the  appropriate  approach,  and  rules 
cannot  be  offered  that  would  apply  to  every  letter  in  every 
circumstance.     However,  here  are  some  first-aid  sugges- 
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tions  that  it  is  advisable  to  consider  in  writing  any  letter 
of  application. 

1.  Remember  that  you  are  a  blank  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Your  letter  must  stand  for  you  and  interest  the 
reader  sufficiently  to  gain  an  appointment. 

2.  Your  letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  employment 
officer  or  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  you  want 
to  work.  How  do  you  find  out  whom  to  address?  That 
is  up  to  you:  try  employees  of  the  organization,  call  the 
switchboard  operator,  try  the  elevator  operators,  use  your 
ingenuity.  It  is  a  small  point,  perhaps,  but  worth  while  if 
you  really  want  favorable  action.  Of  course  if  you  can't 
be  bothered  to  do  this,  you  can  address  the  head  of  the 
concern,  and  if  he  isn't  the  one  who  normally  does  the 
hiring,  you  reveal  to  him  and  to  the  person  to  whom  he 
passes  your  letter  that  you  aren't  familiar  with  that  or- 
ganization. 

3.  Your  letter  should  be  as  arresting  as  you  can  possibly 
make  it,  but  this  doesn't  mean  that  you  should  be  freakish 
or  try  to  be  funny.  The  more  arresting  you  can  make 
the  opening  paragraph,  the  better. 

4.  The  first  paragraph  should  appeal  to  the  self-interest 
of  the  person  or  organization  being  addressed.  Keep  in 
mind  the  things  discussed  in  our  chapter  dealing  with  the 
other  person's  wants  and  how  to  attain  what  you  desire 
through  satisfying  the  wants  of  others. 

5.  Your  letter  should  have  the  ring  of  sincerity  through- 
out. 

6.  It  should  state  specifically  the  position  or  kind  of 
position  desired. 

7.  It  should  state  specifically  why  you  want  a  position 
with  that  particular  organization. 

8.  It  should  state  specifically  why  you  feel  you  are 
equipped  to  fill  the  requested  position,  giving  your  general 
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education,  your  technical  training  if  any,  and  your  pre- 
vious employment  if  any,  and  stating  how  the  position  you 
seek  fits  into  your  plans  for  the  future. 

9.  Your  letter  should  indicate  your  health,  your  appear- 
ance, your  hobbies,  or  your  side-line  interests,  particularly 
if  they  tie  in  with  the  line  of  work  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, your  sex  unless  your  name  or  other  statements  make 
it  clear,  your  age,  nationality,  religion,  and  residence  ad- 
dress. 

10.  Give  a  reference  or  two  with  address,  telephone 
number,  and  clear  identification  of  the  person  to  whom 
you  are  referring. 

11.  Pack  as  much  roast  beef  into  this  letter  as  you  pos- 
sibly can;  don't  figure  to  hold  out  interesting  information 
for  the  interview— you  may  never  get  it  just  because  those 
data  are  withheld.  If  you  feel  you  have  a  longer  story 
than  usual  to  tell,  write  a  good  covering  letter  based  on 
the  above  suggestions  and  attach  a  separate  sheet  outlining 
in  organized  detail  the  data  you  feel  would  overload  the 
letter  proper.  Usually  you  can  get  the  essential  material 
suggested  in  a  typed  letter  on  one  sheet  of  paper. 

12.  Whatever  you  do,  avoid  making  any  appeal  for 
sympathy— that  you  have  been  long  unemployed;  that 
you  are  desperately  in  need  of  money;  that  you  have  a 
large  family  of  starving  relatives.  You  are  making  a  busi- 
ness proposal.  Applications  for  charity  should  go  to  an- 
other department.  And  don't  claim  to  be  a  superman. 
Employers  know  better.  They  don't  expect  or  experi- 
ence miracles. 

13.  Don't  clutter  up  your  letter  with  minor  detail. 
Stick  to  essentials  and  work  for  brevity. 

14.  Have  your  closing  paragraph  as  strong  as  possible 
and  make  a  definite  request  for  a  telephone  call  to  a  given 
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number  or  a  note  to  a  given  address  setting  an  appoint- 
ment for  interview. 

15.  Your  letter  doesn't  have  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  lit- 
erature. Walk  right  into  your  story  and  tell  it  sincerely, 
simply,  concisely.  Your  time  expended  on  a  good  letter 
may  w^ell  repay  you  by  employment  one  or  many  weeks 
sooner,  and  that  payment  should  be  adequate  for  your 
letter-writing  time. 

The  Adventure  of  the  Interview 

You  haven't  a  chance  in  a  thousand  of  being  employed 
without  being  interviewed.  Your  self-analysis,  your 
search  of  the  available  fields,  your  use  of  friends  and 
friends  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  your  letter  of  appli- 
cation or  request  for  interview  have  all  led  to  this  impor- 
tant point.  The  big  shot  himself,  the  department  man- 
ager or  the  personnel  man  or  woman,  is  going  to  see  you 
for  the  first  time,  hear  you  for  the  first  time,  size  you  up. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  precise  time  for 
your  interview,  be  on  time,  a  very  fe^w  minutes  in  advance 
perhaps.  If  you  are  wise  those  advance  minutes  will  be 
very  few  and  you  will  have  timed  yourself  to  be  reason- 
ably busy  up  to  that  time  so  that  you  aren't  nervous  from 
waiting  and  suspense.  If  you  must  wait  your  turn  in  a 
line,  try  to  think  about  other  things  than  the  importance 
of  the  job.  Just  before  the  door  is  opened,  try  to  relax 
physically,  stretch,  take  a  deep  slow  breath  or  two.  Re- 
mind yourself  that  the  interviewer  is  just  as  interested  in 
finding  a  competent  person  as  you  are  interested  in  getting 
that  job.  Remember  that  the  employer  is  a  human  being, 
and  even  big  shots  are  shy,  and  he  had  to  eat  eggs  for 
breakfast,  and  he  probably  hated  to  get  up  that  morning 
even  as  you  and  I. 
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It's  about  that  time.  Aren't  you  glad  now  that  you  have 
done  that  work  of  preparation  so  that  you  really  know 
what  you  want  and  are  ready  for  his  questions?  If  you 
have  prepared  well,  you  should  feel  reasonably  confident 
—you  have  something  to  offer,  you  don't  have  to  apologize 
for  living.  As  you  go  in  to  be  interviewed  determine  to 
BE  YOURSELF.  Be  yourself  and  you  won't  have  to  worry 
about  your  act.  You  can't  fool  a  horsefly— much.  Why 
try? 

This  is  it/  The  door  opens  and  in  you  go.  If  you  have 
any  business  being  there  at  all,  you  are  prepared  for  that 
first  view  you  present  to  That  Man;  you  are  clean  and 
well  groomed  and  suitably  dressed,  of  course,  and  you 
stand  erect  and  you  look  That  Man  in  the  eye— not  boldly 
or  staring  but  with  interest.  What  do  you  do  now?  Prob- 
ably you  don't  do  a  thing  without  his  lead.  You  don't 
offer  to  shake  his  hand  unless  he  reaches  out.  You  don't 
sit  down  unless  he  invites  you  to,  and  if  he  doesn't  it  isn't 
rudeness  on  his  part  but  simply  that  on  too  many  occasions 
seated  prospects  have  forgotten  how  to  get  to  their  feet 
and  move  on.  You  don't  offer  cigarettes,  and  above  all 
you  don't  clutter  up  his  desk  with  hat,  gloves,  briefcase, 
or  any  other  paraphernalia  you  may  be  lugging  with  you. 

You  follow  his  lead,  and  now  he  has  seen  you  and  had 
his  first  impression.  He'll  open  the  interview,  and  when 
you  speak  he'll  begin  to  add  up  more  detail  about  you. 
If  you  have  a  good  vocabulary  and  express  yourself  easily, 
that  is  all  to  your  credit.  Your  manners  are  now  on  pa- 
rade, and,  if  you  haven't  made  good  manners  a  habit,  that 
is  your  own  fault. 

With  the  interview  opened,  he'll  ask  questions,  and  here 
is  where  your  preparation  again  pays  dividends.  Give 
him  as  brief  and  clear  a  picture  of  yourself  as  you  can,  but 
don't  launch  yourself  on  a  long  story  of  your  life.    Pause 
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on  occasion  and  give  him  a  chance  to  cut  in  if  he  wants 
to.  Don't  force  him  to  be  a  district  attorney  drawing  in- 
formation from  a  reluctant  witness.  It  may  seem  odd  to 
stress  so  obvious  a  point,  but  fully  95  per  cent  of  appli- 
cants for  positions  that  I  have  interviewed  have  made  it 
truly  hard  work  for  me  to  find  out  what  they  really  have 
to  offer.  For  years  I  was  a  skilled  interviewer  for  news- 
papers and  magazines,  but  the  toughest  interviews  of  all 
are  to  get  job  apphcants  to  "give."  The  trouble  is  that 
so  few  of  them  are  prepared. 

If  you  feel  you  need  a  crutch  for  your  interview,  have 
a  neatly  typed  sheet  telHng  your  story.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
refer  to  it,  and  in  some  instances  it  might  be  well  to  sug- 
gest leaving  it  with  the  interviewer.  If  you  feel  nervous 
—what  of  it?  Tell  your  man  you're  nervous  or  afraid  be- 
cause you  aren't  an  experienced  job  hunter.  He'll  under- 
stand and  probably  will  appreciate  your  frankness  in  stat- 
ing what  is  already  obvious. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have  been  clever  enough  to  figure 
out  something,  almost  anything  that  isn't  ridiculous  that 
will  make  you  stand  out  as  an  individual  among  a  flow  of 
applicants,  use  it  by  all  means.  I  don't  have  in  mind  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  way  of  dress  or  address,  but  some- 
thing in  your  presentation  that  may  make  you  a  little  bit 
distinctive. 

A  clear  illustration  of  this  point  arose  one  afternoon 
when  I  interviewed  four  young  college  graduates  seeking 
a  beginner's  editorial  job.  Two  of  them  assured  me  glibly 
of  their  enthusiasm  for  publishing— any  kind  of  publishing 
anywhere,  without  revealing  in  any  one  particular  that 
they  had  given  much  thought  to  any  specific  field  of  pub- 
lishing and  without  revealing  even  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  the  type  of  books  and  magazines  we  publish.  The 
world  is  full  of  folk  who  think  "something"  in  publishing 
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would  be  interesting.  The  third  applicant  gushed  about 
one  of  our  magazines  as  though  she  and  that  publication 
were  old  pals.  A  question  or  two  revealed  that  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  magazine  except  its  title,  which  showed 
that  she  was  a  superficial  bluffer.  The  fourth  applicant 
came  in  with  a  copy  of  one  of  our  magazines  under  her 
arm.  She  made  no  point  of  it,  but,  after  I  had  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  even  that  much  interest  and  enterprise, 
she  told  me  that  she  had  read  the  issue  the  night  before. 
She  said  she  had  read  it  because  she  wanted  to  know  what 
type  of  publication  she  might  be  working  for.  She  was 
certain  that  her  background  of  experience  would  apply 
directly  to  work  on  that  magazine.  She  commented  intel- 
ligently about  the  contents,  and  it  was  obvious  she  had  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  Now  the  general  appearance  and 
background  of  these  four  appHcants  was  about  on  the 
same  level.  That  one  little  incident,  however,  a  matter  of 
intelligent  preparation  and  interest  in  a  particular  job,  made 
the  fourth  applicant  stand  out  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  others.    She  got  the  job. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  redheaded  boy  who 
found  himself  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  of  boys  applying 
for  a  job  as  office  boy.  He  dropped  out,  went  to  a  tele- 
graph office,  and  sent  a  wire  to  the  head  of  the  concern, 
saying,  "Don't  hire  anyone  until  you  talk  with  the  red- 
headed boy  way  down  the  line."  This  was  a  bit  auda- 
cious, perhaps,  but  it  made  him  stand  out  as  an  individ- 
ual. Of  course,  he  got  the  job.  He  was  an  alert  young 
personality  at  work. 

Again  and  again  I  have  seen  this  one  little  point  of  dis- 
tinction result  in  the  securing  of  a  job.  There  was  a  young 
Princeton  graduate  who  longed  to  become  a  reporter  at  a 
time  when  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  a  job.  He 
had  everything  except  one  little  thing  to  make  him  dis- 
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tinctive.  I  urged  that  he  quit  routine  appUcations  and  get 
that  one  little  point.  He  did  so  by  doing  what  anyone 
can  do  if  he  uses  his  plain  ordinary  garden  variety  of  in- 
telligence. He  wrote  a  note  to  James  Wright  Brown,  that 
grand  old  man  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  Bible  of  newspaper  publishing.  He  didn't 
ask  for  a  job.  He  asked  Mr.  Brown  for  a  few  minutes  of 
his  time  and  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  advice  to  a  young 
man  starting  out  on  his  career.  He  secured  both  and 
asked  Mr.  Brown  to  help  him  select  two  or  three  papers 
where  he  might  have  the  best  chance  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  reporting.  There  are  few  truly  big  and  gracious 
men  who  won't  find  time  to  help  young  men  who  know 
what  they  want.  After  his  talk  with  Mr.  Brown,  our 
young  Princeton  man  had  the  little  point  of  distinction  he 
needed.  When  he  applied  for  his  job  he  told  the  editor 
he  had  selected  that  particular  paper  and  that  particular 
editor  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brown  and  built  his  appli- 
cation and  his  interview  on  that  foundation.  At  a  time 
when  many  experienced  reporters  were  jobless,  this  young 
man  found  himself  with  the  opportunity  to  select  one  of 
three  jobs  offered  to  him— all  because  he  had  shown  en- 
terprise and  secured  one  little  marker  that  the  other  fel- 
lows didn't  have. 

When  you  have  that  interview,  keep  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  interviewer  is  not  there  to  keep  you  out  but  to 
get  you  in  if  you  are  the  right  person  for  the  job.  You 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  interviewer  is  not  there 
to  exploit  you,  so  don't  hem  and  haw  about  the  pay  of- 
fered. The  interviewer  has  a  job  to  fill,  and  the  job  in 
all  probability  is  priced  at  what  it  is  worth.  Furthermore, 
the  chances  are  good  that  for  a  time  you  will  be  paid  more 
than  you  are  worth  at  that  particular  time.  You  may  have 
expected  more  than  is  offered,  but  are  you  worth  what 
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you  expect?  Remember  that  you  have  very  probably 
overestimated  your  value.  You  may  also  have  been 
grossly  misled  by  what  others  have  indicated  they  are 
earning.  Folk  have  a  way  of  leading  their  friends  to  be- 
lieve they  are  being  much  more  highly  paid  than  is  actually 
the  case.  If  you  have  the  value  you  believe  is  in  you  and 
have  intelligently  prepared  yourself  to  get  the  right  job 
in  the  right  place,  you  start  from  there  and  work  out  your 
career  with  full  confidence  that  competence  will  be  re- 
warded. 


Chapter  Eighteen 

STOP  FEELING  INFERIOR 

IN  COMMON  with  notable  folk  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  in  common  with  men  and  women  in  all  walks 
of  life,  you  have  your  moments  of  feeling  inferior,  self- 
conscious,  shy.    Everyone  has  feelings  of  inferiority! 

Surely  not  a  Helen  Hayes  the  actress  or  a  Hayes  the 
cardinal?  Surely  not  a  Calvin  Coolidge  or  Lowell  Thomas 
or  a  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  or  a  King  of  England  or  a 
Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo?  But  yes.  Surely  not  the 
most  pompous,  snooty  person  you  ever  encountered? 
But  certainly,  for  the  snooty  have  such  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority that  they  are  strutting  in  an  effort  to  overcome  those 
feelings  and  fool  the  other  fellow. 

We  all  have  our  feelings  of  inferiority,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  us  is  that  the  successful  have  gone  to  the 
mat  with  their  feelings,  fought  them,  and  carried  on  in 
spite  of  them,  while  the  unsuccessful  have  tried  to  con- 
ceal and  run  away  from  their  inferiorities  and  thus  have 
given  increased  power  to  this  plague  in  their  lives.  The 
one  fortunate  thing  about  the  malady  of  inferiority  is  that, 
while  it  may  rob  you  of  much  of  the  richness  of  living,  it 
doesn't  steadily  become  worse;  it  simply  takes  hold,  hangs 
on,  hampers  all  the  way. 

There  are  two  vitally  important  points  to  keep  in  mind 
in  contemplating  inferiority. 

1.  There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  an  inferiority 
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feeling  and  an  actual  inferiority.  A  person  may  feel  that 
he  is  inferior  and  yet  be  definitely  superior. 

2.  All  superiority  grows  out  of  feelings  of  inferiority. 
It  is  feelings  of  inferiority  that  drive  us  on  to  superior  ac- 
complishments. 

Modern  science  has  made  great  progress  in  determining 
the  causes  of  inferiority  feeling  and  is  now  making  giant 
strides  in  discovering  ways  to  overcome  that  unpleasant 
sense,  but  the  feelings  have  been  shown  by  many  great 
persons  through  the  ages.  If  you  have  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority, self-consciousness,  and  shyness,  therefore,  you  are 
assured  that  you  are  in  the  very  best  of  company. 

"It  took  me  thirty  years  to  learn  not  to  be  afraid  of 
strangers,"  my  friend  and  former  associate  Guy  Hickok 
told  me,  "thirty  years  to  realize  that  people,  great  and 
small,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  no  one  of  us  need  feel  in- 
ferior in  the  presence  of  any  other. 

"I  was  so  shy  by  the  time  I  reached  school  age  that  for 
the  first  four  days  I  ran  home  and  hid  in  the  cellar.  I  was 
caught  at  that,  of  course.  Then  I  stood  in  the  comer  of 
the  schoolyard  day  after  day  and  cried,  wishing  I  could  die 
right  there  on  the  gravel.  I  used  to  shiver,  break  into 
goose  flesh,  then  sweat,  and  shiver  again.  Recess  periods 
were  torture.  ...  As  an  escape  from  loneliness,  I  read 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  books,  all  kinds  of  them. 
For  years  and  years,  I  went  crawling  through  life  trying 
to  avoid  being  spoken  to.  .  .  . 

"My  first  relief  I  found  in  a  book.  I've  forgotten  its 
title,  but  it  contained  an  article  by  Bishop  Samuel  Smiles. 
I  read  that  a  man  with  a  receding  chin  could  get  a  real 
chin— eventually— by  continually  sticking  what  chin  he  had 
out  as  far  as  he  could.  Mentally,  at  least,  I  had  a  receding 
chin.  And  for  years  after  that,  I  went  around  sticking 
my  real  chin  out  so  far  it  made  my  jaws  ache." 
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Guy  Hickok  followed  his  outthrust  chin  around  the 
world  as  author;  lecturer;  European  correspondent;  for- 
eign-affairs editor;  international  interviewer  of  kings,  presi- 
dents, prime  ministers,  dictators,  princes,  ambassadors,  for- 
eign ministers;  short-wave-broadcast  director  for  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company. 

"What  really  cured  me  of  being 'afraid  of  people,"  Guy 
Hickok  says,  "was  not  an  experience,  but  a  spectacle  which 
came  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  Clock  Room  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  when  the  rulers 
of  the  Allied  Powers  met  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  a  peace 
pact  with  the  Central  Powers.  I  expected  to  be  impressed, 
for  there  at  the  U-shaped  table  sat  presidents,  premiers, 
prime  ministers,  foreign  ministers,  marshals,  admirals, 
maharajahs,  crown  princes,  and  even  a  second-string  king 
or  two. 

"Practically  every  ruler  present  had  wartime  dictatorial 
powers.    Among  them  they  ruled  fifty-two  nations. 

"But  they  were  not  a  bit  impressive.  The  great  presi- 
dent picked  his  nose.  Prime  Minister  David  Lloyd  George 
of  Great  Britain  patted  Premier  Georges  Clemenceau  of 
France  on  the  back.  They  wisecracked  poorly,  spilled 
cigarette  ashes  on  their  lapels;  and  suddenly  they  were 
only  a  lot  of  dumpy,  bungling  little  old  men  mentally 
stripped  of  their  medals,  decorations,  and  uniforms.  Even 
when  the  proceedings  grew  formal,  these  titans  were  no 
longer  impressive. 

"Since  that  day  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  anybody  nor 
in  awe  of  anyone,  for  suddenly  I  realized— rather  late— that 
the  'greatest'  men  differ  very  little  from  the  humblest. 

"Indeed,  later,  on  another  occasion,  I  found  myself  face 
to  face  with  a  man  usually  rated  as  the  greatest  banker  in 
the  world,  and  I  understood,  when  I  saw  it  was  he  who  was 
embarrassed,  not  I.    He  has  always  been  tortured  by  shy- 
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ness  with  strangers  and  has  never  had  to  outgrow  it,  thanks 
to  his  riches.  I  discovered  myself  feeUng  sorry  for  him 
and  trying  to  help  him  out  of  his  embarrassment." 

The  late  Webb  Miller,  famous  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  United  Press,  was  another  who  was  not  awed  by 
great  men  and  women,  because  he  knew  them  so  well. 
And  yet  when  he  was  a  cub  reporter  he  would  walk 
around  a  block  many  times  before  being  able  to  drive  him- 
self inside  to  see  someone  he  was  assigned  to  interview. 

In  his  struggle  to  overcome  his  handicap  as  a  reporter 
in  Chicago,  he  related  in  his  autobiography  /  Found  No 
Peace,  "I  made  what  to  me  were  two  astounding  discover- 
ies: first,  if  I  liked  people  and  shoaved  it  they  usually  liked 
me;  second,  ?nost  human  beings  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  same  disabilities  that  I  did.''"' 

Reporters  in  state  and  national  capitals  are  unanimously 
unimpressed  by  the  legislators,  governors,  presidents,  and 
cabinet  members  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  because 
they  know  these  notables  too  well  when  they  are  not  im- 
pressively on  parade  and  know,  as  Webb  Miller  did,  that 
most  folk  have  the  same  underlying  disabilities. 

Lowell  Thomas  Was  very  shy  during  his  first  few  weeks 
of  broadcasting,  and  even  today,  when  a  late  dispatch  is 
suddenly  thrust  on  him  during  a  broadcast,  his  hands  will 
shake  a  bit  from  a  tardy  feeling  of  self-consciousness. 

O.  O.  Mclntyre,  the  late  great  columnist,  was  so  terri- 
fied by  the  thought  that  he  might  not  make  good  speaking 
into  a  microphone  that  he  turned  down  an  offer  of  $7,000 
a  week  for  a  fifteen-minute  radio  program. 

Christopher  Morley,  noted  writer  of  Kitty  Foyle  and 
other  novels,  had  to  fight  to  overcome  his  shyness  when 
he  went  on  the  lecture  platform.  His  friends  advised  him 
to  concentrate  on  one  person  in  the  audience  and  forget 
the  others.     After  his  first  lecture,  which  went  well,  he 
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told  his  friends,  "I  just  followed  your  advice  and  talked 
right  at  that  woman  in  the  fourth  row."  His  friends  were 
startled  and  then  roared  with  laughter.  "That  wasn't  a 
woman— that  was  a  chair  a  lot  of  us  piled  our  coats  on." 
But  he  had  conquered  his  feeling  of  shyness. 

After  fifty  years  of  public  appearances,  Paderewski  was 
still  bothered  by  stage  fright.  Tallulah  Bankhead  is  so  shy 
before  going  on  the  stage  that  she  puts  vaseline  on  her 
lips  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  her  teeth— her  mouth  be- 
comes so  dry  from  a  feeling  of  self-consciousness  that  all 
might  not  go  well.  Raymond  Massey,  the  star  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  is  among  the  shyest  of  celebrities. 

King  George  of  England  had  to  fight  bravely  his  tend- 
ency to  stutter.  Queen  Mary  was  so  shy  as  a  child  that 
she  frequently  burst  into  tears.  She  had  a  fit  of  sobbing 
when  she  first  saw  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  life  of  pubhc 
appearances,  being  stared  at  by  her  people,  was  one  of 
masking  her  shyness  with  regal  stateliness. 

Anyone  who  reads  Westbrook  Pegler's  bellicose  col- 
umns might  expect  him  to  be  anything  but  shy,  but  Gen- 
eral Hugh  Johnson,  a  fellow  columnist,  wrote,  "The  fact 
is,  Pegler  is  shy  to  a  fault,  kindly  beyond  your  ordinary 
observance,  and  truly  a  sort  of  sentimental  Tommy." 

President  Calvin  Coolidge  confessed  that  he  was  so  shy 
it  was  an  ordeal  to  meet  people.  He  recalled  that  as  a 
small  boy  he  would  be  in  a  panic  when  he  heard  strangers 
in  the  kitchen  of  his  home  and  knew  that  he  would  have 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  meet  them. 

"Fm  all  right  with  friends,"  Coolidge  said,  "but  every 
time  I  meet  a  stranger  I've  got  to  go  through  the  old 
kitchen  door  back  home,  and  it's  not  easy." 

Helen  Hayes,  the  actress,  recalls  her  timidity  of  younger 
years.     She  was  extremely  self-conscious  until  Charles 
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MacArthur,  who  was  to  become  her  husband,  insisted  that 
she  go  with  him  to  the  parties  he  enjoyed. 

When  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  first  appeared  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  tax  bill  of  1934  as  a 
new  member  of  the  cabinet  he  was  fighting  a  feeUng  of 
self -consciousness.  Turner  Catledge  reported  that  "Mr. 
Morgenthau  walked  up  to  the  lectern  in  front  of  the  com- 
mittee very  much  in  the  manner  of  a  schoolboy  who  hadn't 
learned  his  lessons.  He  was  nervous  and  obviously  self- 
conscious.  ..."  A  few  years  later  he  appeared  before 
the  same  committee  as  the  complete  master  of  himself  and 
the  situation,  the  master  in  fact  of  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
ministrative positions  in  the  world. 

Numerous  studies  among  college  people  and  others  show 
that  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  them  suffer  from  deep- 
seated  feelings  of  inferiority.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  phys- 
ical incapacity,  ill-health,  social  inadequacy,  feeling  of  a 
lack  of  proper  background,  unpleasant  appearance,  failure 
in  love  or  other  desires,  lack  of  pleasing  personality,  awk- 
wardness, lack  of  intellectual  attainments,  moral  failure, 
and  all  too  frequently  a  sense  of  guilt. 

Ofttimes  feelings  of  inferiority  are  traced  back  to  child- 
hood, during  which  oppression  of  one  sort  or  another 
forced  the  child  to  learn  a  fear  of  inadequacy.  In  many 
instances  the  youngest  of  three  or  four  children  has  been 
so  spoiled  by  all  and  still  made  the  victim  of  so  many 
taunts  by  the  older  children  that  he  has  taken  their  word 
for  it  that  he  is  dumb  and  lacking  in  many  desirable  quali- 
ties and  abilities. 

One  of  the  common  causes  of  a  feeling  of  inferiority  is 
an  overgrown  ambition  planted  by  parents  or  teachers  in 
the  mind  of  the  youngster.  Boys  are  raised  by  mediocre 
parents  who  instill  in  them  the  idea  that  they  must  attain 
great  stature,  become  rich,  famous,  holders  of  high  office. 
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Girls  are  given  goals  too  far  away  by  their  dreaming 
mothers. 

They  go  through  school  and  haven't  acquired  proper 
perspective  or  balance.  They  find  in  searching  for  and 
working  on  their  first  jobs  that  they  fall  far  short  of  their 
childhood  dreams  and  their  parents'  dreams  for  them. 
They  find  that  life  will  not  adjust  itself  to  the  individual. 
They  find  that,  instead  of  having  the  world  by  the  tail,  the 
world  has  them  by  the  tail.  They  find  that  they  do  not 
want  to  go  through  the  grueling  readjustment  that  is  nec- 
essary. They  find  that  the  world  will  not  meet  them  on 
their  own  lenient  terms  but  insists  that  they  live  up  to  the 
terms  of  the  world. 

They  become  self-conscious  about  their  failures.  They 
develop  feelings  of  inferiority.  Some  of  them  try  to  bluff 
it  out— they  become  aggressive  and,  feeling  embarrassed, 
they  become  effusive;  they  try  through  pretense  to  be 
what  they  know  they  are  not.  All  this  feeds  their  feeling 
of  inferority. 

There  are  still  others  who  because  of  their  feeling  of 
inferiority  seek  refuge  in  a  world  of  fantasy  and  retire- 
ment. There  is  no  man  or  woman  who  at  one  time  or  an- 
other has  not  had  to  come  to  grips  with  the  ogre  of  in- 
ferority, and  those  who  think  it  through  clearly  realize  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  meet  their  difficulty  is  to  readjust 
their  ambitions  to  their  current  capabilities.  If  they  are 
content  to  win  little  victories  that  build  toward  greater 
triumphs,  they  are  on  their  way  to  the  top. 

Only  men  and  women  of  highly  developed  sensitivity 
develop  feelings  of  inferiority,  self-consciousness,  shyness, 
so  there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  such  feelings— think 
of  the  good  company  you  are  in;  think  of  that  company 
and  use  methods  the  successful  have  used  to  meet  such 
feelings. 
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Here  is  an  eleven-point  program  for  going  to  grips  with 
any  feeling  of  inferiority  that  may  be  gripping  you. 

1.  Give  more  thought  to  the  other  fellow,  with  the  full 
understanding  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
on  in  your  own  mind;  perhaps  he  is  even  envying  you  the 
poise  with  which  you  approach  him  as  you  refuse  to  sur- 
render to  your  feelings. 

2.  Think  of  the  things  in  which  you  really  do  excel  or 
at  least  hold  up  to  the  average.  Think  more  of  those 
things  and  forget  your  shortcomings  when  meeting  others. 
You  are  certain  to  be  superior  to  many  of  your  fellows  if 
you  have  given  sincere  thought  to  your  problem. 

3.  Suppose  you  aren't  a  world-beater?  How  many 
world-beaters  are  there?  The  average  run  of  men  and 
women  is  pretty  good— it  makes  up  the  world.  Why  be 
ashamed  of  being  average?  Do  you  expect  all  the  people 
you  like  to  be  more  brilliant  and  impressive  than  you  are? 

4.  Above  all,  don't  be  overly  impressed  by  the  posses- 
sion of  things.  Some  of  the  finest  people  who  have  ever 
lived,  some  of  the  most  loved  people,  have  meager  posses- 
sions. And  haven't  we  all  known  folk  who  lived  in  huge 
houses  and  drove  big  cars  that  weren't  paid  for? 

5.  Whatever  gave  you  the  idea  that  you  had  a  corner 
on  shortcomings?  Look  about  you  at  the  folk  you  know, 
and  you  will  see  plenty  of  shortcomings  you're  glad  you 
avoided. 

6.  Who  ever  told  you  you  had  to  apologize  for  living? 
If  you  are  decent  and  honest  and  have  a  few  friends  and 
loved  ones,  you  have  plenty  to  be  proud  of  and  you're 
worth  a  million  compared  to  many  who  might  awe  you 
but  are  actually  barren  of  decency. 

7.  Suppose  you  have  blundered  and  made  mistakes  and 
have  a  skeleton  or  two  in  your  family  closet,  are  you  alone 
in  that?    Hardly!    And  isn't  it  a  bit  conceited  to  feel  that 
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everyone  knows  all  about  you  and  the  skeletons?  They 
are  more  apt  to  be  worrying  about  their  own  hidden  bone 
collection.    Forget  it! 

8.  Self -consciousness  and  shyness  will  surely  drive  away 
the  very  companionship  your  heart  desires,  unless  you 
realize  that  it  is  all  in  your  mind  and  subject  to  banish- 
ment. You  would  fight  and  even  perhaps  kill  a  man  who 
tried  to  impose  on  you  what  you  impose  on  yourself.  Get 
hold  of  yourself.  Just  be  yourself.  Are  you  worth 
knowing?  Are  there  fine  things  inside  you?  Do  you  like 
people?  Are  you  kind?  Well,  then,  simply  be  that  way 
with  calm  assurance  that  others  will  like  you  for  what  you 
are. 

9.  Make  up  your  mind  to  the  things  you  can  do  best 
and  go  about  your  business  doing  them. 

10.  Instead  of  picking  flaws  in  yourself,  pick  them  in 
others  if  you  must,  and  examine  them  carefully.  See  the 
flaws  in  others  and  understand  and  forgive  them.  Examine 
us  all  for  our  weaknesses  and  forget  about  your  own;  at 
least  you  will  find  a  lot  of  company  and  won't  feel  like 
Exhibit  A.  Some  wise  man  has  written  that  we  are  loved 
for  our  faults,  not  our  virtues. 

11.  Open  up  your  mind  and  let  a  bit  of  conceit  leak  out 
and  refill  with  an  equal  amount  of  humility,  not  abasement, 
but  the  kind  of  humility  that  makes  one  aware  of  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  his  capacities  and  his  limi- 
tations. 

Did  you  ever  meet  someone  for  the  first  time  and  have 
a  very  dull  time  of  it  and  feel  inferior  to  the  other  fellow 
because  you  didn't  sparkle?  If  you  are  inferior  on  that 
score,  why  didn't  he  sparkle?  You  were  both  afraid  to 
be  yourselves. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  rest  assured:  You  can  have  and 
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hold  only  those  feelings  of  inferiority  you  give  to  your- 
self; you  can  be  only  as  self-conscious  as  you  permit  your- 
self to  be;  no  one  but  you  can  make  you  feel  shy  and 
ill  at  ease.  It's  all  in  your  mind.  You  can  be  your  own 
doctor. 

How  Self-conscious  Are  You? 

Yes      No 

1.  Are  you  sensitive  about  your  size  or 
some  part  of  your  face? 

2.  Do  you  enjoy  derogatory^ gossiping  about 
the  mistakes  of  others,  particularly  per- 
sons of  prestige? 

3.  Do  you  feel  at  all  embarrassed  or  shy 
when  meeting  strangers? 

4.  Are  you  rather  bossy  when  being  served 
by  persons  in  lowly  jobs? 

5.  Do  you  take  offense  easily? 

6.  Do  you  avoid  personally  and  avoid  men- 
tioning unsuccessful  friends  and  relatives? 

7.  Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  engage  in  small 
talk  with  casual  acquaintances? 

8.  Are  you  quick  to  discard  perfectly  ser- 
viceable clothes  and  other  possessions  be- 
cause they  aren't  quite  up  to  date? 

9.  Do  you  frequently  belittle  others  whose 
position  is  more  prominent  than  yours? 

10.  Do  you  dislike  being  seen  eating  or  shop- 
ping in  a  low-priced  place? 

11.  Do  you  apologize  to  guests  for  your 
home,  its  location,  furnishings,  or  lack  of 
servants? 
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Yes      No 

12.  Do  you  habitually  avoid  doing  anything 
that  might  make  you  feel  conspicuous? 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  other  members  of  your 
family  think  more  of  each  other  than  of 
you? 

14.  Do  you  often  brood  a  number  of  times 
over  something  someone  has  said  or  done 
that  irritated  you? 

15.  Do  you  usually  agree  with  others  rather 
than  put  up  an  argument? 

16.  Do  you  often  exaggerate  facts  in  efforts 
to  appear  more  important? 

17.  Do  you  frequently  feel  that  you  have 
been  slighted  or  imposed  upon? 

18.  Do  you  speak  of  prominent  people,  places, 
or  other  connections  implying  a  greater 
familiarity  than  the  facts  justify? 

19.  Do  you  talk  a  great  deal  about  yourself? 

20.  Do  you  feel  uneasy  in  the  presence  of 
your  boss  or  other  important  persons? 

Each  "yes"  answer  in  this  test  reveals  an  underlying 
feeling  of  self-conscious  inferiority.  The  average  person 
will  have  seven  "yes"  answers.  If  you  have  fewer  than 
seven  "yes"  answers  you  have  a  stronger-than-average 
feeling  of  confidence.  If  you  have  more  than  seven  "yes" 
answers  you  are  unduly  self-conscious,  but  there  is  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  all  persons  have  some  feelings  of  in- 
feriority and  self-consciousness.  The  snootiest  person  you 
know  is  putting  on  a  bold  front  of  confidence  trying  to 
impress  others  and  trying  to  compensate  for  inner  feelings 
of  inferiority. 


Chapter  Nineteen 

HOW  TO  DEFEAT  YOUR  ENEMY,  FEAR 

TT  THAT  are  you  afraid  of? 

V  V  We  all  came  into  this  old  world  naked  and  bare 
of  all  fears  except  two,  fear  of  sudden  loud  noises  and  fear 
of  loss  of  physical  support.  Almost  immediately,  how- 
ever, we  began  to  learn  additional  fears.  Our  parents  and 
teachers  taught  us  many.  Others  we  developed  by  in- 
cessant practice  into  fears  that  undermine  character,  health, 
happiness,  and  many  more  desirable  qualities  of  life. 

Fear  operates  like  the  sightless  hagfish  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  hagfish  attaches  itself  by  a  sucker  mouth  to 
the  body  of  a  victim  fish  and  slowly  displaces  the  host  fish 
by  devouring  it.  We  would  be  poor  fish  if  we  didn't 
brush  off  the  hagfish  of  fear  bent  on  devouring  all  that  is 
best  in  our  lives. 

There  is  some  small  comfort  in  the  fact  that  if  you  are 
afraid  you  are  not  alone.  Everyone  has  fears.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  such  things  as  actual  physical  fear  to 
stand  up  and  battle  with  a  Joe  Louis  or  fear  of  going  to 
sleep  with  a  railroad  track  as  a  pillow.  We  are  concerned 
here  with  fears  that  are  quite  general.  It  is  doubtful  that 
you  know  anyone  who  is  utterly  fearless.  There  was  a 
Medal  of  Honor  marine  of  the  First  World  War  who  was 
actually  physically  afraid  of  his  wife  and  more  than  once 
fled  down  the  company  street  to  escape  her  wrath. 

218 
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Five  of  the  most  commonly  possessed  mild  fears  are 

1.  Fear  of  personal  inadequacy  and  failure. 

2.  Fear  of  high  places. 

3.  Fear  of  animals. 

4.  Fear  of  being  conspicuous. 

5.  Fear  of  being  alone  in  the  dark. 

Five  of  the  most  common  strong  fears  are 

1.  Fear  of  being  panic-stricken,  i.e.,  fear  of  being 
afraid. 

2.  Fear  of  insanity. 

3.  Fear  of  subways,  automobiles,  and  confining  places 
other  than  home. 

4.  Fear  of  death. 

5.  Fear  of  high  places. 

These  general  classifications  include  numerous  fears  of 
the  folk  who  are  afraid  of  the  boss,  afraid  to  ask  for  a 
deserved  raise,  afraid  to  protest  against  impositions  that 
are  poisoning  their  lives,  afraid  to  speak  out  in  meeting  and 
tell  the  truth  that  cries  to  be  expressed,  afraid  of  loss  of 
face  or  social  standing,  afraid  to  act  on  a  well-considered 
plan  to  develop  a  richer  life. 

As  proof  that  the  fearful  are  not  alone,  examine  this 
record. 

Robert  Bruce,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Boswell,  Napoleon,  and 
Shakespeare  feared  cats.  The  Kaiser  would  never  sleep 
in  a  room  that  hadn't  been  searched  to  make  sure  no  cats 
had  strayed  in. 

Martin  Luther  feared  thunder  and  lightning  and  entered 
a  monastery  to  repay  God  for  sparing  his  life  during  a 
storm. 

Caruso  was  in  constant  fear  of  the  evil  eye. 

Dickens  was  fearless  and  happy  until  he  became  success- 
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ful,  and  then  he  had  a  constant  fear  that  his  powers  as  a 
writer  would  fail. 

O.  O.  Mclntyre,  the  noted  columnist,  was  afraid  of 
crowds. 

The  list  of  the  great  who  made  themselves  miserable 
with  fears  of  things  that  never  happened  would  be  almost 
endless.  Note  a  ladder  put  up  on  a  busy  street  and  see 
how  many  avoid  passing  under.  The  endless  list  would 
also  include  deep  bothersome  fears  of  stuttering,  mirrors, 
open  spaces,  cold,  rain,  demons,  airplanes,  horses,  mice, 
blood,  water,  sleep,  loss  of  love,  old  age,  loss  of  investment 
or  other  possessions,  ridicule,  light,  dogs,  cows,  machinery, 
dreams,  poverty,  smothering,  boats,  ghosts,  hell— numerous 
common  things  that  become  fearful  to  millions  of  folk. 

The  things  that  fear  can  do  to  us  are  impressively  disas- 
trous. Fear  can  virtually  ruin  a  life  that  otherwise  could 
be  happy  and  constructive.  The  physical  results  of  fear 
are  startling,  aside  from  the  minor  nervous  effects.  When 
you  are  afraid,  the  first  strike  of  fear  will  make  your  heart 
begin  to  increase  its  beat  and  carry  it  to  a  pounding  pace. 
Your  eyes  and  mouth  will  open  and  the  skin  will  throw  off 
perspiration.  The  limbs  may  shake  and  the  lips  tremble 
and  the  eyeballs  bulge  out.  Breathing  may  be  speeded  up 
and  the  throat  become  dry.  Blood  will  flee  from  the  skin 
and  leave  you  pale  and  shaking,  the  victim  of  fear. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo 
that  "fear  can  even  bring  about  cancer."  Dr.  George  W. 
Crile,  noted  Cleveland  surgeon,  states  in  his  book  The 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Emotions,  "Fear  is  overwhelming. 
We  fear  not  in  our  hearts  alone,  not  in  our  brains  alone, 
not  in  our  viscera  alone,  but  in  every  organ  and  tissue." 

Obviously  fear  is  a  ruinous  emotion,  and  science  proves 
that  it  gains  strength  from  practice,  so,  unless  you  have 
come  truly  to  cherish  your  fears,  it  is  well  to  stop  regard- 
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ing  fear  as  something  shameful  and  peculiar  to  you  alone. 
Stop  thinking  about  your  fears.  Start  thinking  about 
other  things  more  constructive,  so  that  you  stop  practic- 
ing and  feeding  your  pet  fears. 

If  you  want  to  conquer  your  fears,  here  are  a  few  stran- 
gle holds  that  will  prove  advantageous  when  you  go  to 
the  mat  with  your  own  individual  bogeymen. 

1.  Understand  that  your  apprehensive  imaginings  are 
certain  to  be  much  worse  than  the  reality  you  believe  you 
face. 

2.  Realize  that  the  very  fact  of  fearing  a  thing  puts  you 
in  a  state  of  mind  that  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  you 
to  act  normally  and  intelligently. 

3.  Know  that  if  you  face  courageously  and  intelligently 
that  which  you  fear,  you  will  find  within  yourself  what 
you  need  to  challenge  your  fear  and  defeat  it. 

Examine  this  three-point  program  in  action.  Several 
years  ago  a  young  executive  came  to  me  with  a  tale  of 
woe.  He  was  doing  very  competent  work  with  one  of 
the  radio  chains.  He  knew  a  reorganization  was  being 
planned.  He  had  a  good  plan  of  his  own  and  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  a  promotion  that  he  feared  he  wouldn't  get. 
He  was  married  and  had  recently  become  a  father.  He 
was  afraid  of  loss  of  his  job  if  he  spoke  up  in  meeting. 
The  deal  was  almost  closed. 

I  told  him  that  if  he  really  believed  what  he  told  me 
he  should  go  to  his  chief  with  his  plans  and  his  request  for 
a  chance  to  put  them  into  effect.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
provide  a  job  for  him  if  he  was  fired  as  a  result  of  what 
he  considered  a  drastically  bold  move.  With  assurance  of 
a  meal  ticket,  he  went  to  his  office  superior,  outlined  his 
plans,  which  were  enthusiastically  received,  secured  his 
promotion,  and  made  good. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  given  charge  of  a  large  staff.    The 
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man  in  charge  of  one  department  was  doing  excellent  work 
and  needed  a  minimum  of  supervision.  I  told  him  to  carry- 
on  as  he  was  doing  and  let  him  alone  while  I  went  about 
reorganizing  other  departments  requiring  immediate  at- 
tention. 

One  night  this  department  head,  with  a  few  drinks  under 
his  belt,  got  me  in  a  corner  and  with  the  boldness  of  the 
com  blurted  out  his  fear  that  his  work  wasn't  satisfactory, 
that  for  some  -reason  or  another  I  didn't  like  him,  that  he 
was  going  to  be  fired,  that  he  was  going  to  be  jobless  and 
he  with  a  wife  and  child  on  his  hands.  His  reason  for  this 
fear?  That  I  hadn't  been  bothering  to  make  changes  in 
his  department,  that  I  left  him  alone  to  carry  out  his  work! 
When  I  explained  that  his  was  one  department  that  wasn't 
worrying  me  and  that  I  left  him  alone  doing  his  good  work 
while  I  concentrated  on  real  troubles,  his  fear  vanished. 

Ordinarily  essence  of  barleycorn  makes  trouble  and  it 
isn't  recommended  as  a  job  solution,  but  the  point  is  clear 
that  in  both  of  these  instances  apprehension  was  worse 
than  reality,  thinking  was  muddled  by  fear,  and  fear  when 
faced  was  vanquished.  It  is  a  formula  that  works  with 
amazing  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  great  bulk  of  personal  fears  you  carry  about  with 
you  burdening  your  lives  stay  with  you  only  on  the 
strength  of  your  own  personal  invitations.  If  you  would 
shed  your  fears,  it  is  well  to  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
will  no  longer  be  a  placid  host  to  those  invited  guests. 
Take  them  to  the  door  of  your  mind  and  kick  them  out 
into  the  cold.    They  are  cowardly  visitors  at  best. 

I  knew  a  man  who  for  thirty  years  was  employed  by 
the  old  firm  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  He  confessed  to  me  in 
his  thirtieth  year  of  employment  that  he  was  afraid  he  was 
going  to  be  fired.     Discussion  brought  out  that  he  had 
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harbored  that  fear  ever  since  the  first  week  of  his  employ- 
ment! For  thirty  years  he  had  been  afraid  that  he  hadn't 
found  steady  work  in  that  job  he  valued  so  highly. 

In  his  book,  The  Horse  and  Buggy  Doctor,  Arthur  E. 
Hurtzler  says: 

"The  doctor  may  start  with  the  fundamental  probability 
that,  if  the  patient  has  a  fear  of  a  disease,  he  has  it  not. 
Queer  fact,  this,  but  often  true,  nor  is  it  confined  to  fear 
of  organic  disease.  A  patient  with  a  cancer  of  the  stomach 
rarely  is  possessed  of  any  fear.  If  he  has  it,  he  accepts  the 
verdict  without  emotion.  When  death  knocks  on  the 
door,  no  one  is  frightened." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  gave  us  one  great  blow  to  be 
used  in  striking  down  fear:  do  that  "which  you  fear  to  do! 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  doing  of  what  you  fear  to  do 
can  be  any  worse  in  its  consequences  than  failure  to  do 
the  thing  you  fear  to  do,  for  fear  is  a  hagfish.  If  you  are 
going  to  face  your  fear  you  must  carefully  identify  it- 
recognize  it  for  what  it  is  and  courageously  face  it.  If 
you  don't  face  it,  you  will  review  it  and  practice  it  and 
make  it  a  devitalizing  part  of  your  life.  Fears  are  learned, 
and  practice  keeps  that  learning  fresh.  Like  anything  else 
that  isn't  practiced  and  rehearsed,  a  fear  will  disappear  and 
be  forgotten.  But  you  can't  banish  fear  by  running  away 
from  it. 

When  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  colonel  and  given  his  first 
highly  important  command,  he  was  afraid  of  the  enemy. 
He  later  told  about  that  experience  with  fear  in  the  attack 
on  Florida,  Missouri,  in  July  of  1861. 

"As  we  approached  the  brow  of  the  hill,"  Grant  re- 
ported, "my  heart  kept  getting  higher  and  higher  until  it 
felt  to  me  as  though  it  was  in  my  throat.  I  would  have 
given  anything  then  to  have  been  back  in  Illinois,  but  I 
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had  not  the  moral  courage  to  halt  and  consider  what  to  do; 
I  kept  right  on." 

Grant  kept  right  on!  He  did  what  he  feared  to  do! 
When  his  men  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  found  that 
the  opposing  troops  had  disappeared.  Colonel  Thomas 
Harris,  the  Confederate  commander,  had  ordered  a  re- 
treat. 

"My  heart  resumed  its  place,"  Grant  reports.  "It  oc- 
curred to  me  at  once  that  Harris  had  been  as  much  afraid 
of  me  as  I  had  been  of  him.  This  was  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion I  had  never  taken  before;  but  it  was  one  I  never  for- 
got afterwards.  From  that  event  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
I  never  experienced  trepidation  upon  confronting  an 
enemy,  though  I  always  felt  more  or  less  anxiety.  I  never 
forgot  that  he  had  as  much  reason  to  fear  my  forces  as  I 
had  his.    The  lesson  was  valuable." 

Grant's  circumstance  involved  physical  danger,  but  the 
lesson  is  applicable  to  the  tormenting  fears  of  everyday 
life.  Innumerable  men  and  women  are  afraid  to  ask  the 
boss  for  a  raise.  In  all  my  life  in  business  and  professional 
work  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  one  single  individual  being 
discharged  for  requesting  a  raise  in  pay  or  a  promotion  he 
believed  was  his  due.  I  have  asked  a  large  number  of  ex- 
ecutives if  they  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  have 
yet  to  find  one  who  did. 

Frequently  requests  for  raises  lead  to  explanations  as  to 
why  a  raise  cannot  be  granted,  explanations  that  give  an 
individual  a  lead  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  more  important  work  and  increased  remuneration. 
The  raise  may  not  be  granted  but  the  explanation  often 
clears  the  atmosphere,  clears  a  mind  of  rankling  dissatis- 
faction, points  the  way  to  advancement. 

Grant  did  what  he  feared  to  do  on  the  field  of  battle, 
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and  we  should  all  do  the  things  we  fear  to  do  in  the  field 
of  life,  little  things  as  well  as  big,  rather  than  let  those  fears 
consume  our  energies  and  defeat  us.  Grant's  rule  applies 
to  the  little  things  of  life  very  clearly.  Face  the  fear  of 
the  dentist  and  face  it  promptly.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  doesn't  amount  to  much,  so  why  put  in  weeks  or  months 
fearing  the  chair.  Stop  fearing  that  checkup  with  the  doc- 
tor—for fear  he  may  find  serious  trouble.  Think  of  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hurtzler. 

Remember  this,  that  fear  abides  in  you  at  your  own  in- 
vitation and  that  frequently  fear  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  haunting  fear  of  your  own  incompetence,  and  the 
fear  may  not  be  at  all  justified.  Think  of  all  the  fine  things 
others  have  done  that  you  failed  to  do  simply  because  you 
were  afraid  to  try,  afraid  to  make  a  start. 

You  are  a  free  agent  and  entitled  to  try  to  do  anything 
you  feel  is  reasonably  within  your  realm  of  capability  and 
legal  and  moral  right.  And  what  if  you  fail?  It's  a  great 
deal  better  to  fail  than  to  never  try  because  of  fear.  After 
all,  how  often  have  you  stumbled  over  starving  bodies  in 
the  gutters  even  in  the  depths  of  the  depression? 

You  always  have  a  choice.  You  can  surrender  to  your 
fears  or  you  can  face  them,  identify  them,  and  banish 
them.  Don't  regard  your  fears  as  something  shameful.  In 
this  chapter  you  have  the  names  of  noted  folk  who  feared 
but  forged  ahead  regardless.  You  aren't  a  weakling  just 
because  you  have  fears,  but  you  are  a  weakling  if  you  let 
fears  dominate  your  everyday  life  and  cheat  you  out  of  a 
way  of  desirable  living.  Quit  reviewing  and  practicing 
and  nursing  along  your  fears.  Stop  thinking  about  them; 
deliberately  turn  your  mind  to  more  important  things,  con- 
structive thoughts  that  are  working  for  instead  of  against 
you. 
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How  Many  Fears  Have  You? 


1.  Are  you  afraid  of  the  future? 

2.  Are  you  afraid  of  your  boss  or  husband 
or  wife  or  any  person  you  are  closely  as- 
sociated with? 

3.  Are  you  frightened  when  you  think  you 
are  alone  and  someone  suddenly  enters 
your  room? 

4.  Are  you  frightened  by  sudden  loud  claps 
of  thunder  or  other  loud  noises? 

5.  Are  you  afraid  when  looking  down  from 
a  high  place? 

6.  Are  you  superstitious  about  black  cats  or 
three  lights  on  a  match? 

7.  Are  you  frightened  when  a  vehicle  in 
which  you  are  riding  narrowly  escapes  an 
accident? 

8.  Are  you  afraid  when  a  telegram  arrives 
at  your  home  or  an  operator  tells  you  she 
will  read  you  a  telegram? 

9.  Are  you  afraid  when  you  must  enter 
alone  a  dark,  unoccupied  home  at  night? 

10.  Are  you  afraid  when  going  down  in  an 
elevator  in  a  tall  building? 

1 1 .  Do  you  have  a  deep  fear  of  death? 

12.  Are  you  afraid  that  you  may  have  bad 
health? 


Yes      No 
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Yes      No 
13.  Are  you  frightened  when  someone  ap- 
proaches you  on  a  dimly  lighted  road  or 
street? 

The  average  person  in  good  health  may  have  as  many 
as  three  "y^s"  answers  to  the  above  questions.  If  you 
have  more  than  that  you  are  inclined  to  be  too  fearful.  If 
you  have  as  many  as  six  "yes"  answers  you  should  seri- 
ously consider  consulting  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist. 


Chapter  Taventy 

THE  FOLLY  OF  REGRET  AND  SELF-PITY 

TRY  as  hard  as  you  will  you  can't  make  anything  un- 
happen.  What  has  happened  to  you  or  because  of 
you  has  happened.  It  is  done.  It  is  past.  It  is  beyond 
recall.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  in  its  factual  clar- 
ity. Yet  multitudes  devote  much  of  their  waking  and  a 
lot  of  their  sleeping  lives  to  futile  regrets  and  self-pity. 
They  torture  themselves  wishing  that  something  that  has 
happened  had  never  happened.  That  way  Hes  unhappi- 
ness  and  waste  of  remaining  years.  What  has  happened 
to  you  or  because  of  you  cannot  conceivably  be  so  im- 
portant as  ivhat  you  do  about  it. 

Psychiatrists'  and  psychologists'  offices  are  filled  daily 
with  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  mental  hells  on 
earth,  twisted  and  ruined  solely  by  their  incessant  nursing 
of  regrets  and  indulgence  in  self-pity. 

There  is  the  case  of  a  traveling  salesman  we  will  call 
Thoughtless  Sam.  Sam  thought  his  mother  was  the  most 
wonderful  woman  who  ever  lived,  but  Sam  was  going 
through  a  youthful  stage  of  careless  living  on  the  road. 
His  mother  had  urged  him  to  come  home  and  see  her  after 
an  absence  of  two  years.  He  intended  to  get  around  to 
it  one  day  but  kept  putting  it  off.  Then  one  day  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  urging  his  return  again  and  say- 
ing, "Two  years  is  too  long  a  time  to  wait."  On  the  heels 
of  this  letter  came  a  telegram  informing  him  that  his 
mother  had  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 

228 
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Sam  brooded  over  his  loss,  blamed  himself  for  his  moth- 
er's death,  let  remorse  fill  his  thoughts,  and  developed  a 
first  degree  case  of  self-pity.  He  took  to  drink  and  was 
on  the  verge  of  becoming  an  alcoholic.  His  business  dwin- 
dled, and  he  drank  more.  He  was  in  a  fair  way  to  com- 
plete and  utter  ruin  after  several  months  of  this,  until  one 
day  a  family  friend,  talking  to  him  about  his  mother,  said: 
"She  was  always  so  proud  of  you,  Sam,  and  so  confident 
that  some  day  you  would  do  important  work  in  the  world. 
One  day  a  little  while  before  she  died  she  told  me  she  had 
been  urging  you  to  come  home  and  said,  'But  I  under- 
stand why  he  doesn't  come.  He's  just  young  and  doesn't 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  me.  I  understand  so  well 
because  when  I  was  a  girl  away  at  school  my  father  urged 
me  to  write  home  more  often— and  I  hadn't  written  for  two 
weeks  when  he  passed  away.  I've  regretted  that,  but  it 
hasn't  bothered  me  too  much  because  I  know  that  my  fa- 
ther knew  I  loved  him  and  he  was  ripe  with  under- 
standing.' " 

That  was  all  it  took.  Sam's  regrets  and  self-pity  van- 
ished. He  stopped  drinking  to  excess  and  set  out  to  live 
up  to  his  mother's  expectations. 

Discussion  of  regrets  and  the  causes  of  a  person's  self- 
pity  has  a  bad  effect  on  friends  as  well  as  self.  Dr.  Mat- 
thew N.  Chappell,  formerly  of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology of  Columbia  University,  told  me  of  a  woman  he 
called  Mrs.  Tarbox,  who  discovered  this  only  after  talk- 
ing herself  out  of  all  her  friends  at  a  time  when  she  needed 
them  most. 

"In  her  younger  days,"  said  Dr.  Chappell,  "Mrs.  Tarbox 
had  been  a  writer,  sportswoman,  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tionalist. When  her  improvident  husband  died,  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  live  in  a  home  for  professional  women. 
From  the  moment  she  entered  the  home,  her  conversation 
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concerned  nothing  but  her  misfortune  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment she  was  receiving  from  the  world  and  everyone  in  it. 

"Friends  who  invited  her  to  visit  them  for  a  few  days 
were  literally  sick  when  she  left.  Try  as  they  would  to 
help  her  and  make  her  life  more  pleasant,  she  would  not 
interrupt  her  flood  of  self-pity  and  complaints.  One  by 
one,  the  friends  refused  to  'take  it,'  and  Mrs.  Tarbox 
actually  became  the  lonely,  neglected  figure  she  had  been 
claiming  to  be. 

"No  one  can  enjoy  being  with  a  person  who  talks  about 
troubles  all  the  time.  It  is  humanly  impossible.  If  you 
pour  your  woes  on  a  friend,  it  induces  an  unpleasant  emo- 
tion in  him  and  his  mind  associates  the  unpleasantness  with 
you.  Repetition  strengthens  the  association.  Soon  a  firm 
connection  between  you  and  unpleasantness  is  established 
in  the  friend's  mind  despite  his  sympathy  for  your  misfor- 
tunes. Nothing  else  can  happen.  That  is  the  way  the 
brain  is  built.  Just  because  you  have  a  friend  who  seems 
willing  to  listen,  do  not  deceive  yourself.  You  will  soon 
talk  yourself  out  of  the  friendship. 

"And  do  not  let  anyone  else  get  the  habit  of  telling  you 
his  troubles.  It  does  him  no  good  and  may  develop  some 
uncomfortable  emotional  feelings  in  you  after  a  time.  The 
number  of  women  who  have  come  to  me  because  they 
have  been  the  neighborhood  weeping  post  for  a  number 
of  years  is  surprisingly  large." 

It  is  our  common  lot  to  do  things  that  we  regret.  Dr. 
Louis  E.  Bisch,  eminent  psychiatrist,  assures  us  that  "there 
isn't  a  person  living  who  has  not  been  made  to  feel  guilty 
during  childhood.  To  make  a  child  feel  guilty,  to  'don't' 
him,  to  repress  him,  to  tell  him  how  naughty  he  is  and  to 
say  *  What  would  people  think  if  they  knew? '  are  common 
methods  by  which  most  of  us  were  raised."    The  man  or 
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woman  may  be  haunted  by  a  fear  of  what  people  would 
think  "if  they  only  knew,"  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
often  do  know  and  are  so  busy  with  their  own  concerns 
they  don't  even  care.  The  only  thing  that  binds  any- 
one to  an  unhappy  past  is  his  own  feelings  of  regret,  which 
he  should  be  adult  enough  to  banish. 

Feelings  of  regret  and  self-pity  are  usually  based  on  the 
beHef  of  the  individual  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
felt  the  way  he  feels.  As  a  result  that  individual  feels  set 
apart,  different  from  all  his  fellows.  He  feels  peculiar  be- 
cause he  has  feelings  that  are  the  common  lot  of  man. 

You  are  not  alone!  You  have  lots  of  company  in  your 
feelings  of  regret  and  self-pity,  and  for  the  very  same 
causes.  But  the  well-poised  individual  does  not  let  these 
feelings  dominate  his  life.  Ah,  but  you  are  different?  Of 
course  you  are,  but  your  problems  aren't  different  from 
those  of  a  host  of  others  in  high  walks  of  life  and  low. 
This  is  known  because  of  innumerable  questionnaires  an- 
swered by  thousands  of  persons  when  they  were  assured  of 
anonymity.  This  is  known  because  psychologists  and  psy- 
chiatrists and  all  who  counsel  a  host  of  troubled  folk  and 
have  their  confidence  find  a  marked  similarity.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  reveal  in  hushed  voices, 
eyes  downcast  or  desperately  staring,  feelings  of  remorse 
and  self-pity  that  the  counselor  knows  are  common  to  all 
mankind.  Just  this  knowledge  is  often  enough  to  lift  a 
great  emotional  load  from  a  troubled  soul. 

Frequent,  carefully  nursed  feelings  of  remorse  and  self- 
pity  are  your  enemies,  almost  as  powerful  enemies  as  feel- 
ings of  fear.  They  are  emotions  that,  when  overly  strong, 
warp  any  otherwise  well-balanced  personality.  They  can 
and  do  utterly  ruin  lives  that  might  otherwise  be  of  service 
to  self  and  others. 
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One  way  to  banish  self-pity:  When  a  thought  of  self- 
pity  emerges  in  your  mind,  face  it  instantly  with  a  charge 
of  its  utter  futility.  The  instant  you  start  on  a  jag  of 
feeling  sorry  for  yourself,  force  thoughts  of  others  and 
finer  things  into  your  mind.  Do  something  active— prefer- 
ably of  a  manual  nature;  get  into  the  company  of  others 
whenever  possible  and  concentrate  your  thoughts  on  them 
and  their  interests;  get  busy  doing  something  in  the  way 
of  service  for  others.  Think  of  someone  worse  off  than 
you  are  and  shrug  off  your  own  woes.  Above  all,  refuse 
to  talk  about  what  makes  you  sorry  for  yourself  unless 
you  are  keeping  an  appointment  with  a  trained  advisor. 

One  way  to  meet  remorse:  If  there  is  any  conceivable 
way  to  make  amends,  do  so  by  all  means,  no  matter  how 
difficult  it  may  be,  as  this  will  clear  your  mind.  If  the 
damage  done  is  beyond  repair,  determine  never  to  tolerate 
a  recurrence  but  waste  no  time  on  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, as  brooding  remorse  is  a  total  loss.  Remember  that 
you  are  not  alone  with  your  feelings— others  have  them, 
too;  and  the  very  fact  that  you  have  been  remorseful  is 
indication  that  there  is  fine  stuff  in  you.  Remember  that 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  cannot  be  so  important  as 
what  you  do  about  it  in  the  future. 

Test  Your  Feelings  of  Regret  and  Self-pity 

Never  Rarely  Frequently 

1.  Do  you  play  with  thoughts 
of  suicide  and  picture  oth- 
ers as  being  sorry  for  the 
way  they  treated  you? 

2.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have 
been  unjustly  criticized? 
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Never  Rarely  Frequently 

3.  Are  you  haunted  by  recol- 
lections of  having  badly 
failed  someone  you  loved, 
by  act  either  of  commission 
or  omission? 

4.  Are  you  a  little  shocked  to 
find  yourself  having  a  grand 
time  when  you  had  really 
set  out  feeling  sorry  for 
yourself? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a 
complete  failure? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  a 
great  deal  more  sensitive 
than  others? 

7.  Do  you  brood  over  your 
mistakes? 

8.  Do  you  recall  that  time 
(or  times)  you  were 
trapped  in  a  very  embar- 
rassing situation? 

9.  Do  you  have  unpleasant 
dreams? 

10.  Ever  contemplate  running 
away  from  home,  job,  or 
family? 

11.  Do  you  feel  that  people 
watch  you  too  closely? 

12.  Do  you  think  of  some  act 
in  your  adolescence  of 
which  you  were  ashamed? 
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Never  Rarely  Frequently 

13.  Do  you  feel  like  going  out 
and  eating  worms  even 
though  you  are  no  longer  a 
child? 

14.  Do  you  have  periods  when 
everything  you  attempt 
seems  to  go  wrong? 

15.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are 
completely  misunderstood? 

16.  Do  you  long  for  the  happy 
days  that  are  past? 

17.  Do  you  have  a  feeling  of 
utter  futility? 

18.  Do  you  think  about  how 
differently  you  would  treat 
some  departed  loved  one  if 
only  he  were  now  alive? 

19.  Do  you  feel  that  others  get 
a  lot  more  fun  out  of  life 
than  you  do? 

20.  Do  you  have  an  over- 
whelming feeling  of  grief, 
sorrow,  and  loss? 

21.  Have  you  felt  that  others 
get  a  break  you  were  en- 
titled to? 

22.  Do  you  feel  that  people 
only  pretend  to  like  you? 

Disregard  the  checks  in  the  "never"  and  "rarely"  col- 
umns, for  those  checks  put  you  with  all  well-poised  per- 
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sons  who  have  all  or  most  of  these  feelings  at  times.  In- 
cidentally, if  you  have  ever  thought  you  might  be  a  bit 
insane  or  going  insane,  you  have  eminent  medical  author- 
ity that  that  is  in  itself  a  sure  indication  of  your  sanity. 
The  checks  in  the  "frequently"  column  are  the  ones  that 
deserve  your  closest  attention,  for,  if  you  have  these  feel- 
ings frequently,  you  are  unnecessarily  cluttering  up  your 
life  w^ith  an  overdose  of  remorse  and  self-pity. 


Chapter  Twenty -one 

A  CODE  TO  LIVE  BY 

FAITH  says,  "You  can,"  and  quietly  unlocks  the  doors 
leading  to  a  richer  life,  confidently  swings  those  doors 
open  and  beckons  you  to  pass  through. 

Doubt  says,  "You  can't,"  and  the  doors  of  life  block 
you  through  your  own  submission,  so  that  even  when  they 
are  unlocked  you  don't  try  to  turn  the  knobs  and  throw 
them  open. 

A  code  to  live  by  requires  a  steadfast  faith  in  self,  a 
steadfast  faith  in  others,  a  steadfast  faith  in  the  future,  a 
steadfast  faith  in  all  good  things,  a  steadfast  faith  in  powers 
stronger  than  self  that  work  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all 
who  hold  to  these  faiths. 

What  kind  of  person  do  you  want  to  be?  The  decision 
is  entirely  yours.  Revalue  your  goals  in  life.  The  desires 
of  your  youth  may  be  altogether  too  narrow  for  the  de- 
mands of  your  maturity.  Determine  today  the  kind  of 
person  you  want  to  be.  Visualize  that  person  in  reality. 
Devise  your  plan  for  becoming  that  person  and  you  will 
have  a  goal  to  work  toward  that  is  within  realization,  if 
you  have  faith  in  your  code  and  are  willing  to  live  by  it. 

Some  years  ago  George  Matthew  Adams,  author,  busi- 
nessman, and  philosopher,  impressed  me  with  a  story  he 
related  about  a  little  plant  that  is  known  by  the  name  of 
saxifrage  and  grows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  "This  plant 
grows  upon  rocks— creating  its  own  soilP^  Mr.  Adams  said. 
"I  am  told  that  there  is  a  chemical  substance  in  its  roots 
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which  enables  it  to  make  its  own  soil  by  crushing  and  dis- 
integrating the  rock  upon  which  it  lives.  Thus  it  derives 
its  name  from  the  Latin  word,  saxifragus^  meaning  stone 
crushing. 

"The  nature  of  this  particular  chemical  in  the  root  of 
the  saxifrage  is  not  known,  but  we  do  know  that  the  roots 
contain  it  and  that  the  plant  thrives  and  lives— one  of  na- 
ture's miracles. 

"The  example  of  this  remarkable  plant  suggests  the  se- 
cret by  which  many  a  man  and  woman  has  become  great 
and  distinguished— by  creating  from  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  the  deeds  by  which  they  are  known. 

"You  who  fail  to  find  ready-made  soil  underneath  your 
feet  may,  from  the  substance  within  you,  create  will 
power,  courage,  faith,  initiative,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  use- 
ful factor  in  the  world  of  men  and  women.  Like  the  saxi- 
frage, you  can  perform  miracles  before  the  world,  through 
achievements  which  others,  less  creative  and  determined, 
say  cannot  be  done! 

"That  little  Rocky  Mountain  plant  keeps  green  upon  a 
bare  rock.  You  can  keep  your  whole  life  green,  and  thrive 
—if  you  keep  your  spirit  green.  Also,  that  little  plant, 
when  it  found  itself  all  alone  upon  a  rock,  with  no  soil  into 
which  to  plant  its  roots,  made  soil  out  of  its  very  life. 
Success  and  happiness,  which  come  to  people,  happen  like 
that.  From  within,  you  create  the  substance  by  which 
you  live  and  rise,  by  which  you  achieve  your  dreams. 

"The  saxifrage  adjusted  itself.  All  life  is  an  adjustment. 
You  learn  to  handle  failure  and  events  by  distilling  them 
in  your  heart,  until  all  the  dross  is  gone,  and  the  essence 
in  precious  compensation  alone  remains.  Depend  upon 
others,  or  upon  something  that  may  turn  up,  and  the  soul 
within  you  will  wither  and  die.    Create,  from  every  ounce 
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of  God-given  substance  within  you,  and  you  will  be  a 
Somebody— a  leader,  and  a  happy  man  or  woman." 

Elsewhere  in  this  book  you  have  a  preponderance  of  sci- 
entific proof  that  you  don't  have  to  be  brilliant  to  have  a 
more  successful  life;  that  you  can  easily  start  with  what- 
ever you  now  have  to  make  the  most  of  your  life,  if  you 
will  but  determine  on  ivhat  you  want  and  put  into  opera- 
tion a  sound  plan  for  its  attainment.  Practical  ways  and 
means  are  offered  by  which  you  can  meet  and  overcome 
your  handicaps  and  attain  your  goal  of  a  more  useful, 
happy,  satisfactory  life. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  you  plan  for  a  careful 
balancing  and  integrating  of  the  personality  qualities 
proved  to  be  so  essential  to  the  attainment  of  any  satis- 
factory successful  position  in  life.  Without  integration 
of  those  vital  personality  qualities,  given  in  detail  in  the 
first  chapter,  you  may  have  a  one-sided  personality.  Why 
let  it  be  one-sided  when  an  adequate  balancing  is  entirely 
within  your  own  control? 

As  you  work  out  your  own  code  to  live  by  on  the  basis 
of  the  foregoing,  you  might  keep  in  mind  that  you  have 
few  fundamental  needs.  First,  you  have  the  biological 
need  for  food  and  shelter  and  warmth.  Then  you  have 
the  need  to  love  and  be  loved,  the  need  for  a  feeling  of 
personal  worth  because  of  what  you  contribute  to  life, 
and  the  need  for  adequate  social  acceptance.  Then  you 
have  the  need  for  faith  in  something  greater  than  your- 
self, a  need  that  calls  on  you  for  self-sacrifice  and  service. 

The  way  in  which  you  weld  together  the  personality 
traits  and  meet  your  basic  needs  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  your  general  character,  that  brand  of  character 
by  which  you  are  known  to  your  fellows  and  by  which 
you  are  driven  from  within.    Your  character  is  the  trade- 
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mark  of  identification  you  hold  out  to  the  world  from 
which  you  want  a  successful  way  of  life. 

Your  faith  and  your  character  are  your  greatest  pos- 
sessions. They  are  the  strong  armor  with  which  you  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  life,  the  canard  of  enemies,  the  seduc- 
tion of  harlots,  and  the  spiritual  blight  of  lies  and  trickery, 
and  they  let  you  come  firmly  through  to  ultimate  mastery. 

Think  back  over  incidents  in  your  own  life,  and  you  will 
see  with  piercing,  honest  eyes  that  your  gravest  difficul- 
ties have  arisen  through  your  own  shortcomings.  When 
you  have  been  weak  and  not  given  full  force  to  the  fine 
faith  and  power  of  character  that  lies  within  you,  the  re- 
sult has  been  failure,  a  failure  of  your  own  asking.  As 
you  examine  these  incidents,  be  perfectly  honest,  banish 
the  easy  alibis,  and  you  can  almost  mark  on  your  mental 
calendar  the  point  at  which  you  stopped  wanting  hard 
enough  to  hold  to  what  you  believed  within  your  heart. 
Note  that  point  where  you  stopped  striving  and  gave  up 
the  fight  and  became  the  victim  of  circumstance.  You 
know  in  your  heart  of  hearts  that  there  was  a  definite  mo- 
ment when  you  let  your  faith  falter  and  your  character 
ran  up  the  white  flag  of  dangerous  compromise  or  sur- 
render. 

Now  think  back  over  your  victories.  Haven't  they 
been  the  result  of  your  clear  abiding  faith  in  ability  to 
accomplish,  coupled  with  a  driving  force  of  character  that 
carried  you  through  to  a  spiritual  second  wind  that  helped 
you  forge  success?  It  is  the  quality  and  strength  of  your 
faith  and  character  that  can  crown  your  life  with  glory 
instead  of  futile  regrets,  give  to  you  from  within  the  power 
to  avert  failure,  or,  if  you  have  failed  in  part,  give  you  the 
power  to  sweep  away  the  wreckage  of  disappointment  and 
build  anew  in  a  finer  way. 

The  man  or  woman  who  cultivates  integrity  in  word 
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and  deed  and  thought  develops  the  character  that  wins  the 
richest  rewards  in  Hfe.  Success  in  life  is  not  confined  to 
the  winning  of  fame  or  of  fortune.  We  all  know  and 
adore  individuals  who  have  neither  fame  nor  riches  but 
who  are  extremely  successful  nevertheless.  They  are  the 
people  who  have  basked  in  the  radiance  and  acquired  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  truly  great  successes  of  life  whose 
names  shine  through  our  history,  the  folk  who  have  given 
much  to  their  fellow  men— the  Lincoln,  the  Washington, 
the  Adolphus,  the  Faraday,  the  Pasteur,  the  Curie,  the 
Nightingale,  the  Nazarene. 

The  very  qualities  that  make  for  greatness  in  lives  of 
service  are  the  qualities  that  make  for  success  in  all  walks 
of  life.  Those  who  strive  for  success  in  business,  trade,  or 
profession,  by  adopting  the  qualities  of  greatness  of  serv- 
ice, are  in  their  daily  lives  building  for  both  spiritual  and 
material  success.  The  daily  practice  of  integrity  essential 
to  the  true  success  of  any  businessman  or  craftsman  or  pro- 
fessional man  results  in  the  daily  building  of  integrity  of 
character  essential  to  a  satisfactory  spiritual  life  as  well. 
Those  who  serve  most  contribute  most  and  profit  most  in 
the  richness  of  their  living. 

Take  the  tools  at  hand  and  carve  your  ovm  best  life. 
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GET  A  KICK  OUT  OF  LIVING 

By  MARTIN  PANZER 

This  book  presents  an  approach  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of  the 
average  life  of  the  average  man.  Realistically,  Panzer  suggests  to  his 
readers  how  they  may,  without  any  drastic  change  in  their  present  mode 
of  existence,  add  to  their  lives  a  number  of  elements  which  will  increase 
their  zest  for  life  and  help  them  to  achieve  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  th'eir  own  back  yards.  Here  are  many  simple,  helpful 
and  easily  followed  suggestions,  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  new  set 
of  values  and  a  renewed  desire  to  get  that  kick  out  of  living.   $2.25 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  BUILDING 
PERSONAL  LEADERSHIP 

By  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

All  great  leaders  have  something  that  makes  others  warm  up  to  them. 
Dr.  Laird,  in  this,  the  second  of  his  series  of  "technique"  books,  explores 
what  goes  into  making  men  of  great  personal  magnetism.  He  shows 
that  these  personality  characteristics  can  be  acquired,  as  he  has  continually 
demonstrated  with  foremen,  salesmen,  executives,  in  hundreds  of  our 
largest  firms.  Here  he  gives  you  the  inside  story  of  32  of  our  outstanding 
business  leaders  and  how  they  got  there  in  a  hurry.  From  these  short 
biographies  he  develops  a  clear  path  for  every  man  who  wishes  to  climb 
higher  and  higher  in  his  chosen  field.  Illustrated.    $2.25 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  HANDLING  PEOPLE 

By  DONALD  A.  LAIRD 

A  book  for  the  new  leaders  in  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Thousands  of 
new  inexperienced  executives  and  foremen  feel  acutely  the  need  for 
some  help  to  direct  them  in  handling  people.  Dr.  Laird  has  given  eleven 
simple  rules  which  will  make  your  relations  with  others  vastly  more 
pleasant  and  fruitful — instantly  useful  rules  no  leader  can  safely  neglect. 
Most  books  on  how  to  get  ahead  use  examples  for  a  bygone  day,  such 
as  Andrew  Carnegie,  Wanamaker,  Benjamin  Franklin,  etc.  Here  is  a 
book  that  deals  with  men  of  the  present  day — which  shows  how  they 
have  conquered  obstacles  and  got  to  the  top  by  modern  methods— not 
the  methods  that  were  useful  for  the  different  life  of  a  generation  or 
two  ago.  $2.50 
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